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Ofttrial Boruments 


Pree AG ks 


Motu Proprio 
Abrogation of 2nd clause in paragraph 2, Canon 1099 


PlUSSXh POPE 

The Decree Ne temere, promulgated by order of Our Predecessor 
of happy memory Pius X, had ordained (art. XI) that all persons 
baptized in the Catholic Church, although they had afterwards fallen 
away from it, were bound to observe the form of marriage laid down by 
the Council of Trent. 

A change from this legislation was later made, with the view of 
saving from invalidity the marriages of those who, born of non-catholic 
parents and baptized in the Catholic Church, had grown up from infancy 
in heresy or schism or infidelity or without any religion. In the Code 
of Canon Law it was laid down that such persons were not obliged to 
observe the canonical form of marriage. 

But the experience of thirty years has shown that this exemption 
from the observance of the canonical form of marriage, granted to the 
above class of persons baptized in the Catholic Church, has not been to 
the advantage of souls. Besides ,it has often multiplied difficulties in 
the solution of cases. Hence it has seemed good to Us that such 
exemption be revoked. 

Consequently, after having heard the Most Eminent and Reverend 
Fathers of the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, We 
decree and ordain of Our own proper motion and with the fulness of 
Apostolic power that all persons baptized in the Catholic Church are 
bound to observe the canonical form of marriage. We therefore abro- 
gate the second clause in the second paragraph of Can. 1099, and We 
order the expunction from Canon 1099 of the words: item ab acatholicis 
nati, etsi in Ecclesia catholica baptizati, qui ab infantili aetate in haerest 
vel schismate aut infidelitate aut sine ulla religione adoleverunt, quoties 
cum parte acatholica contraxerint. 

We use this opportunity also to remind Missionaries and other 
Priests that they must strictly observe what is enjoined by Canons 
750-751. 

We order, therefore, that these Apostolic Letters given of Our 
own proper motion be inserted in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, and We 
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command that the legislation which they embody come into force from 
January 1, 1949. 

Everything to the contrary notwithstanding, even if worthy of 
special mention. 

Given from Castel Gandolfo near Rome, on the first day of August, 
Feast of St. Peter in Chains, in the year 1948, the tenth of Our Pontifi- 
cate. 


PIUS XIl POPE: 


Apostolic Constitution 
whereby the See of the diocese of Goulburn is transferred to the city 
of Canberra, the diocese itself (henceforth to be known as Canberra and 
Goulburn) being withdrawn from the Metropolitan right of the Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, raised to the rank and dignity of an Archiepiscopal 
Church, and immediately subjected to the Apostolic See. 


PIUS*eISHeP 
SERVANT OF THE “SERVANTS*OF=GOpD 
FOR A PERPETUAL REMEMBRANCE 


Both the fitness of things and the greater facilities resulting there- 
from make it advisable that the diocesan government of churches and 
the episcopal See itself should be established in the city which excels 
others in dignity. It belongs, however, to the Apostolic See alone to 
transfer the episcopal chair of a resident Bishop from one city to 
another and establish it in another church. Such provision is ordinarily 
made when the greater good of the faithful seems to require it. Since, 
therefore, in the diocese of Goulburn, erected as a suffragan of the 
Metropolitan Church of Sydney, in the year 1862, by our Predecessor 
of happy memory Pius IX, there exists a city which is federal capital 
of all Australia and is known by the name of Canberra, it seems fitting 
that the episcopal See heretofore established at Goulburn should be 
transferred to this city, and that the See should at the same time be 
raised to the dignity and exalted rank of an Archiepiscopal See. Hence, 
with the advice of Our Venerable Brethren the Cardinals of the Holy 
Roman Church entrusted with the affairs of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propagation of the Faith, supplying all that is necessary to make 
good the consent of those interested or presuming to be interested, acting 
after mature deliberation on all matters concerned and with certain 
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knowledge, We hereby in the plenitude of Our Apostolic power transfer 
the See of the diocese of Goulburn to the city of Canberra and raise it 
to the dignity of an episcopal city. We ordain, moreover, that the 
diocese of Goulburn, on account of this translation of its episcopal See, 
be henceforth called Canberra and Goulburn. Furthermore, as an act 
of special good will towards this church, We raise and elevate it to 
Archiepiscopal rank and appoint that it be immediately subject to Us 
and to the Apostolic See. We consequently withdraw it from the 
Metropolitan right of the Archbishop of Sydney, but at the same time 
We wish and ordain that the Archbishop of Canberra and Goulburn for 
the time being, although depending immediately on the Apostolic See, 
shall have the right to participate in the synods and conferences of the 
Bishops of the ecclesiastical province of Sydney and to send his ecclesi- 
astical students to the Seminaries of the same province. Moreover, We 
grant to the same Archbishop for the time being all the rights and 
privileges which such Archbishops enjoy, both the use of the pallium, 
after it has been postulated and obtained in a Sacred Consistory, and 
also the right of having the cross carried before him, according to the 
ruling of the sacred canons, within the limits of his own Archdiocese 
only. We grant, moreover, that, until a Cathedral is built in the city of 
Canberra, the Cathredal dedicated to God at Goulburn in honour of the 
holy Apostles Peter and Paul may be used; and We permit the Arch- 
bishop to reside according to his own choice either at Goulburn or at 


Canberra. 


We wish and declare that these present Letters are and shall be 
firm, valid, and efficacious, and that they attain and obtain their plenary 
and integral effects, that they also must be observed inviolably by all 
whom it concerns: if on these matters anything otherwise comes to be 
attempted by any one soever with any authority whatsoever, know- 
ingly or ignorantly, the same is and shall be null and void, all things to 
the contrary notwithstanding, even if worthy of special mention, falling as 
they do under Our derogation. To copies of these Letters or to excerpts 
even printed, if subscribed by the hand of a public notary and furnished 
with the seal of a man constituted in an ecclesiastical dignity or office, 
the same credit must be given as would be given to these presents them- 
selves when shown. Let it then not be lawful for any one to infringe 
or contravene this page of Our translation, evection, exemption, sub- 
jection, concession, appointment, derogation, and will. Should any one 
presume and have the audacity and rashness to do so, let him know that 
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he shall incur the wrath of Almighty God and of the Blessed Apostles 
Peter and Paul. 

Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s in the year of the Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and forty eight, the fifth day of February, in the 
ninth year of Our Pontificate. . 


For the Chancellor of H.R.C. 
F. Card. MARCHETTI-SELVAGGIANI P. Card. FUMASONI BIONDI 
Dean of the Sacred College. Prefect of S.C.P.F. 
+ Alfonsus Carinci, Abp. Seleuc, Dean Proton. Ap. 
Bernard de Felicis, Proton. Ap. 
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Apostolic Constitution 
whereby the Prefecture Apostolic of Cook Islands is raised to the rank 
of a Vicariate Apostolic 


FIUS BISHOP 
SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF GOD 
FOR A PERPETUAL REMEMBRANCE 


It is entirely fitting and opportune that such Apostolic Prefectures 
as have through the zeal of missionary labourers attained a flourishing 
state of catholic progress be raised to a degree of higher dignity. The 
Cook Islands are such a Prefecture, for since it was erected by Pope 
Pius XI, Our Predecessor of happy memory (Nov. 27, 1922), it has, 
under the sedulous care of its missionaries of the Society of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary, made such fruitful progress as to be ripe for 
the status of a Vicariate Apostolic. 

Therefore, on the advice of Our Venerable Brethren the Cardinals of 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda and with the favourable verdict 
of Our Venerable Brother John Panico, Titular Archbishop of Justiniana 
and Apostolic Delegate to Australia, New Zealand, and Oceania, supply- 
ing all that is necessary to make good the consent of those interested or 
presuming to be interested, acting after mature deliberation, We, by Our 
supreme authority, raise the said Prefecture of Cook Islands (which 
retains the same name and limits) to a Vicariate Apostolic; We erect 
and constitute it as such and will it to be entrusted to the same mis- 
sionaries of the Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, accord- 
ing to Our own good pleasure and that of the Apostolic See. To this 
new Vicariate of the Cook Islands and to its Vicars Apostolic for the 
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time being We grant all rights, privileges, powers and faculties that are 
enjoyed according to common law by other Vicariates throughout the 
world and their Prelates. We also bind them with the burdens and 
obligations with which the others are bound. All that is ordained and 
established herein, as stated above, We wish to be firm and valid, every- 
thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 

To copies of these letters or to excerpts even printed, if subscribed 
by the hand of a public notary and furnished with the seal of a man 
constituted in an ecclesiastical dignity or office We wish the same credit 
to be given as would be given to these presents themselves when shown. 
Let it not be lawful, therefore, for any one to infringe or contravene 
this page of Our evection, erection, concession, statute and will. Should 
any one presume and have the audacity and rashness to do so, let him 
know that he shall incur the wrath of Almighty God and of the Blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul. 

Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, in the year of the Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and forty eight, the twelfth day of February, in 
the ninth year of Our Pontificate. 


For the Chancellor of H.R.C. 
F, Card. MARCHETTI-SELVAGGIANI P. Card. FUMASONI BIONDI 
Dean of the Sacred College. Preject_of S.C PF, 
+ Alfonsus Carinci, Abp. Seleuc, Dean Proton. Ap. 
Albert Serafini, Proton. Ap. 


ok *k * 2K 


Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 


WARNING 


In consideration of the fact that, in despite of the sacred canons and 
without previous permission of the Holy See, mixed gatherings of non- 
catholics with catholics have been held in various places, and matters of 
faith have been discussed therein, all are hereby reminded that in accord- 
ance with Canon 1325 § 3 it is prohibited to laymen and to clerics both 
secular and regular to take part in such gatherings without the aforesaid 
permission. Much less is it allowable that catholics should convene or 
organize such gatherings. Therefore, let the Ordinaries see that these 
regulations are kept strictly. 

Still more imperative should be their observance, when there is 
question of gatherings which are called “ecumenical”, Catholics, either 
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lay or clerics, may not take part in these without the previous consent 
of the Apostolic See. 

Since in those gatherings and outside of them even acts of mixed 
worship have not rarely been performed, all are reminded that any 
communication in sacred thngs is altogether prohibited, in the terms 
of Canons 1258 and 731 § 2. 

Given at Rome, from the Palace of the Holy Office, June 5, 1948. 

Peter Vigorita, Notary. 


* * * * 


Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church 


DECREE 
on the administration of the Sacrament of Confirmation even to faithful 
who belong to the Oriental rites by a priest of the Latin rite, who enjoys 
this indult for the faithful of his own rite. 

According to Canon 752 § 4 of the Code of Canon Law, a priest of 
Latin rite, who in virtue of an indult has the power to confer the 
Sacrament of Confirmation, can confer this Sacrament validly only on 
the faithful of his own rite, unless further provision is expressly made 
in the indult. But times have changed. Now, after the first and second 
world wars, many faithful of Oriental rites live dispersed in regions of 
the Latin rite; they receive adminstrations from priests of that rite and 
grow up in the use of the same Latin rite, so that often they consider 
themselves to belong to it, or really do not know to what rite they 
belong. In consequence the administration of Confirmation was not 
seldom exposed to the danger of invalidity, a danger which was more 
actual in some regions in which the Latin Ordinaries grant the indult to 
priests having the care of souls. 

The said danger becomes more widespread after the Decree given 
by the S.C. of the Sacraments on Sept. 14, 1946, on “the Administration 
of Confirmation to those who are in grave danger of death by sickness”. 

Wherefore, this Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church has 
taken counsel on the matter with the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments, and in order to provide for the spiritual good of the faithful of 
Oriental rites living outside of their own territory under the jurisdiction 
of a Latin Ordinary, it considered that petition should be made to Our 
Most Holy Lord Pius XII by divine Providence Pope to the effect that 
as often as Latin priests, by virtue of a lawful indult, validly and licitly 
administer Confirmation to the faithful of their own rite, they may do 
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the same—provided it is certain that the persons were not confirmed, 
according to custom, immediately after baptism—that is, they may 
confer confirmation also on the faithful of Oriental rites, whose 
spiritual care has been committed to them, according to the Apostolic 
Constitution Orientalium dignitas (Nov. 30, 1894), which prescribes 
that “any Oriental living outside of the patriarchal territory must be 
under the administration of the Latin clergy”. 

The same, as is evident, holds for the cases in which confirmation 
is administered according to the abovementioned decree of the S. Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments. 

This petition His Holiness, in an Audience of February 28 last, 
graciously granted and ordered to be published in the present Decree. 

Given at Rome from the Palace of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Oriental Church, May 1, 1948. 

+ E. Card. TISSERANT, Secretary. 
J. Rosso, Substitute. 


* * * * 


Sacred Congregation of Rites 
DECLARATION 
There is a double prayer in the Orations recited by our Holy 
Mother the Church on Good Friday imploring the mercy of God even 
for the Hebrew people. In these the words “perfidi iudaei” and 
“iudaica perfidia” occur....Now, inquiries have been made regarding 
the true sense of those Latin phrases, especially in view of the fact that 
in various translations into vernacular languages, for the use of the 
faithful, those words have been turned in a way offensive to that people. 
This Sacred Congregation, having been interrogated on the matter 
has only judged well to declare as follows: “Fault is not found with 
phrases in vernacular languages which express the sense of ‘infidelity, 
faithless in believing’ ”. 
Rome, June 10, 1948. 
+C. Card. MICARA, Bp. of Velletri, Prefect. 
+ A. Carinci, Abp. of Seleuc, Secretary. 


* * * * 


Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities 
DECLARATION 
Whereas in virtue of the Apostolic Constitution Deus scientiarunt 
Dominus (May 24, 1931) the same qualifications are required for the 
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academic degree of Licentiate as were formerly required for the 
doctorate, this Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, by 
special mandate of the Supreme Pontiff, declares and decides that a 
Licentiate received under the conditions of the said Constitution has the 
same juridical effects as a doctorate received before the Constitution, 
unless the Apostolic See decrees otherwise in particular cases. How- 
ever, the provisions of Canon 1598, § 2 of the Code of Canon Law and 
of article 21, 2 of the abovementioned Constitution remain in force. 
From an Audience of His Holiness, May 23, 1948. 
J. Card. PIZZARDO, Prefect. 
+ J. Rossino, Abp. of Thessalonica, Secretary. 


* * * * 


Pontifical Commission for the Authentic Interpretation of the 
Canons of the Code 
REPLIES TO, QUERIES 

The Eminent Fathers of the Pontifical Commission for the 
authentic interpretation of the Canons of the Code ordered the following 
replies to be given to queries proposed to them: 

at 
ON THE RIGHT OF A RELIGIOUS SUPERIOR TO INSPECT 
THE, LEDLTERS SOR VLA RIRSSUBIEELS 

Query: May exempt religious, in the cases in which they are 
subject to the local Ordinary, send (in accordance with Canon 611) 
letters free from all inspection to the Ordinary and similarly receive 
letters from the same Ordinary? 

Answer: Yes. (Nov. 27, 1947). 

He 
ON THE PRIVILEGE OF FORUM 

Query 1: Whether for the incurring of the excommunication or 
suspension provided in Can. 2341, it is sufficient that somebody with 
rash daring should summon a person of those mentioned in the same 
canon before a lay judge, or whether it is required that the person 
summoned should really be cited by the judge? 

Answer: Yes to the first part, No to the second. 

Query 2: Whether the interpretation given in the response to 
Query 1 is retroactive ? 

Answer: No; it has force from the day of its publication in the 
Official Commentary of the Acts of the Apostolic See. 
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Given at Rome, from the Vatican City, Apr. 26, 1948. 
I 
ON THE FORM OF CELEBRATION OF MARRIAGE 
Query: Whether the last phrase of Canon 1097 § 2 derogates from 
Canon 1099 § 1, n. 3. 
Answer: No. 
Ee 
ON DISPENSATION FROM MATRIMONIAL IMPEDIMENTS 
Query: Whether Canon 1052 is to be so understood that a dispen- 
sation obtained from a certain and determined impediment is 
valid even for another impediment of the same kind in an 
equal or inferior degree—a thing which in the petition was 
kept back in good or bad faith; or whether the canon is rather to be 
understood only in the sense that a dispensation from an expressed 
impediment is not vitiated by the concealment of another impediment 
of the same kind in an equal or inferior decree? 
Answer: Yes to the first part, No to the second. 
Given at Rome from the Vatican City, July 8, 1948. 
M. Card. MASSIMI, President. 
A. Coussa, Ord. Bas. Alepp., Secretary. 


* >' * * 


Prot No. 4175/48 
SACRA CONGREGATIO DE PROPAGANDA FIDE 
We CRE TU M 
De clericis ex europaeis dioecesibus in Australiam vel 
Novam Zelandiam demigrantibus 

Ad tuendam disciplinam ecclesiasticam in ditione Australiae et 
Novae Zelandiae, huic Sacrae Congregationi de Propaganda Fide, ob 
praesentis temporis rerum adjuncta, opportunum visum est ea, quae 
sequuntur, statuere: 

Clerici saeculares vel religiosi exclaustrati, durante exclaustrationis 
tempore et religiosi saecularizati, qui ex Europae diocesibus memoratas 
regiones qualibet ex causa, etiam ad breve tempus, adire cupiant, stricte 
tenentur ab hac eadem Sacra Congregatione de Propaganda Fide per- 
missionem in scriptis datam obtinere. Quod si, hoc praescripto non 
servato, demigraverint, suspensi a divinis ipso facto manebunt. 

Ordinarii locorum Australiae et Novae Zelandiae curent ut prae- 
scripta, de quibus supra, adamussim observentur. 
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Pro clericis vero Nationum, quae in Europa lingua anglica utuntur, 
sufficit ut Episcopus dimittens, antequam licentiam et discessoriales 
litteras concedat, directe, ad norman sacrorum canonum, quin ad 
Sacram Congregationem de Propaganda Fide recurrat, cum Episcopo 
acceptante pertractet. 

Quae in Audientia diei 21 mensis octobris vertentis anni 1948 
SS.mo D. N. PIO Div. Prov. Papae XII ab infrascripto Cardinali 
Praefecto S. Congregationis de Propaganda Fide relata, Summus 
Pontifex rata habuit ac confirmavit atque praesens ad rem Decretum 
expediri jussit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Congregationis de Propaganda Fide, 
die 21 mensis octobris anno Domini 1948. 


(Sign.) PETRUS CARD. FUMASONI BIONDI, Praefectus. 
Celsus Costantini, 
Archiepiscopus tit. Theodosien., Secretarius. 


W. LEONARD. 


Gon and Evil 


Summary: Physical evil, though a privation, is a reality. It is not due to 
some evil principle, or source, but is incidental to the course of nature. St. 
Thomas’s teaching on its relation to God. Pain is a danger-signal, and not evil. 
The provisions of nature to deal with excessive pain show the merciful hand of 
God. Animals’ sufferings are on a lower level of consciousness. The only un- 
qualified evil is sin, and that is due to a deliberate abuse of God’s good gifts. The 
Christian solution of the problem is a practical one. For those who love God, all 
things work together for good. Evil proves God’s existence. 

Anyone who reads St. Thomas on evil in relation to God cannot 
fail to notice that the focus of attention in his age was not exactly where 
it is to-day. In the thirteenth century, interest obviously was centred 
on such questions as whether things could be evil and whether there 
could be an evil principle whence evils in the world proceeded. The 
story is well known of how the great master, preoccupied with these 
problems while the guest of St. Louis, suddenly struck the royal table 
and exclaimed: “Sic conclusum est contra Manichaeos”. 

The Manichean doctrine answered the problem of evil by dividing 
being into good and bad, each with its respective source; but nowadays, 
when that hypothesis is no longer entertained, the interest in evil is 
not ontological but ethical. People want to know how God can be 
good, in the sense of benevolent, if he permits evil: how he can be loving 
if his world is full of suffering. St. Thomas did not neglect that aspect 
of the matter, but his master-idea, in this as in all other questions, was 
the glory of God and not the advantage of the creature. Nevertheless, 
the chief means by which God was glorified was that by which mankind 
benefited most, for God became man to rescue the human race and it is 
Thomist theology that he would not have done so unless man had 
sinned, 

Physical evil, pain, and moral evil will be considered in turn, 


Thoma duce. 
PHYSICAL. EVIL. 


In the first place, it must be fully recognized that evil is real: it is 
not a figment of the mind or a form of speech, but is in the world of 
things. Yet it is not a thing itself, not a being, but the absence of 


1The principal reason St. Thomas suggests for the allowance of evil in the 
world is familiar to students. It is fitting, he said, that there should be grades of 
goodness, involving more or less defectibility in creatures, so that some might 
resemble God more perfectly than others and so that evil might be duly subordi- 


nated to good. 
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being. It is a privation, that is, the absence of some perfection that 
should be present. To use St. Thomas’s illustration, the absence of 
wings in a man is not, but the absence of hands, is evil for him. Of 
course, the privation may result from something positive—as sickness 
may be caused by the presence of parasites in the body—and it is in 
the resulting deprivation that the evil consists. 

Two interesting corollaries follow from the negative character of 
evil. (1) Evil has no independent existence. Since it is the lack of 
some perfection, it is merely a condition of the subject which lacks that 
perfection. Evil is always based on good: mixed, so to speak, with it. 
Pure evil cannot exist, for, as Aristotle says, “If evil were entire, it 
would destroy itself”. Hence there is no such thing as an evil essence, 
and no bad things in the universe. Even devils are fundamentally good.? 

(2) Nothing in the world was produced by a supreme evil, 
summum malum, as the ancient Zorostrians and their Manichean fol- 
lowers thought, for the only possible cause of anything is being—which 
is good—and, in any case, pure evil is impossible. 

It is important to remember that physical evil is not confined to 
animal life. Its incidence is as wide as nature itself. Anything that 
loses its being, either wholly or in part, thereby undergoes physical 
evil, even the tree that is damaged by fire or the atom that is “split”. 
Unless inanimate nature is taken into account, the genuine meaning of 
physical evil is missed. 

The proximate causes of physical evil are natural agents. It is in- 
cidental to the workings of nature, wherein each thing pursues its 
appropriate perfection and attains it only at the expense of other things. 
Thus a plant draws nutritive substances from the soil, but in doing so 
destroys them; a cow consumes the plant—which undergoes the evil of 


?The existence of devils is known from divine revelation, that is, of angels 
who sinned and, for the gravity of their offence, were damned for ever. Their 
fixed evil dispositions and the lack of sanctifying grace make them evil secundum 
quid, and hence they are called evil spirits. It is certain that they instigate man- 
kind to moral evil (St. Thomas holds that there is no class of sin which does not 
come sometimes from the suggestion of demons and that they still use the method 
of blandimentum) and also that they interfere in nature at times, causing particu- 
lar physical evils. 

Although the “prince of this world” (a significant title) is already cast out 
of his stronghold, as our Lord declared on the eve of his passion, Lucifer and his 
angels go on fighting a rearguard action as they retreat, to inflict whatever injury 
they can. To these diabolical incursions the Church is witness in the sacramental 
of blessing water, “ad abigendos daemones morbosque pellendos”’, of which experi- 
ence shows the salutary value. While no prudent man will take lightly the hypo- 
thesis of diabolical interference to account for particular evils, the same hypothe- 
sis cannot be invoked to answer the problem of evil in general. 
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extinction; a man kills and eats the cow—which certainly is not good 
for it; in turn, man’s body is liable to attacks from other natural agents 
which, while seeking their own perfection, are capable of doing to 
him what he did to the cow. The processes of nature whereby new 
things are constantly being produced are possible only because other 
things perish. The production of one thing entails the destruction of 
another: generatio unius est corruptio alterius. Physical evil, malum 
naturae, is inseparable from the normal course of nature. Once this is 
realized, no stigma can any longer be attached to physical evil and its 
vast dissimilarity from moral evil is immediately appreciated. The 
difference could be stressed by calling one “white evil” and the other 
“black evil”, somewhat as magic used to be called black or white accord- 
ing to its origin from a wholesome or a wicked source. 

God’s relation to natural evil presents no special difficulty. As the 
First Cause and Prime Mover of created things, he wills and initially 
causes every single creature and also its activities—which spring from 
its very nature. Insofar as the natural activities of one thing require 
that others should perish, God wills and causes physical evil. But this 
is to cause evil only incidentally, or, as St. Thomas puts it, per accidens. 

If anyone thinks he would prefer a world—meaning always a 
material world—where nothing should perish, let him remember that he 
is asking for a world without movement: where nothing could ever 
happen. A world of inert, imperishable entities, if it be possible at all, 
would be more like a museum (with only angels to visit it) and not a 
purposeful world like ours, in which the admirable perfections of its 
Author are being ever expressed anew. The marvellous cosmos we 
inhabit—but which we generally do not appreciate, like babies with a 
too precious toy—is far more desirable, with its unceasing, co-ordinated 
activities, its passing phases and its grand, unconscious striving, than 
any imaginary static world could ever be. 

PAIN. 

Pain, after all, is the common objection of those who think this 
world not good enough. The widespread sufferings occasioned by war 
and by economic disorders, the agonies of the innocent, and the pains of 
animals form the staple of the gravamen against God. 

But there is not a little confusion of thought here. Much of all 
this suffering, far from being attributable to God, is due to the neglect 
of his moral law and to the misuse, by men, of the forces of nature. This 
is true of most evils occasioned by war and of the many maladies result- 
ing from personal excesses or imprudences. As for the rest, the 
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scandal is considerably reduced, if not removed, when we see how pain 
is a wise provision of nature. 

Pain is found only in sentient beings, which constitute the higher 
species in nature, and their capacity for pain increases in proportion to 
the perfection of the species. It occurs only when something is amiss: 
for example, when tissue is being destroyed or endangered. Pain may 
range from a slight uneasiness to excruciating torture, and it is always 
characterised by an impulse to avoid whatever causes it. This charac- 
teristic is the clue to the purpose of pain. 

Clearly, pain is nature’s warning and goad to the organism, for 
its self-preservation. The innocent child who attempts to play with fire 
receives a shock that saves its hand from the evil of destruction, and 
also teaches it a necessary lesson for all time. Just as pleasant sensa- 
tions are a provision of nature to induce animals to do what is good for 
themselves or their species, pain is nature’s means of repelling them 
from what is noxious. In both experiences, the underlying principle is 
the same, and who can question its wisdom? 

But, it may be asked, could not God intervene at a certain point 
to stop pain once the salutary warning-signal has been given? Yes, he 
could, and sometimes does so, and such intervention is simply a miracle. 
Anything like regular intervention to stay the course of nature—a kind 
of perpetual and universal miracle—is preposterous and absurd. How- 
ever, the provident Creator has put in nature various agents that may 
be used to “kill” pain, analgesics, and has left it to human industry to 
discover and apply them. Frequently, nature spontaneously supplies 
an anaesthetic, for when a certain intensity of pain is reached the 
sufferer becomes unconscious. The same merciful state also eases the 
passing of many people from this life. Another priceless sedative, 
which nature provides but science has never explained, is sleep, a state 
of unconsciousness that daily banishes fatigue and cures many another 
ill. St. Augustine reminded us that the good God who fed a few 
thousand men by the miracle of the loaves and fishes no less truly feeds 
the whole human race through the fertility of nature. Likewise, in the 
provisions of nature just referred to, God’s merciful hand is no less 
active than when Christ miraculously assuaged the pains of the afflicted 
during his mortal life. 

Nor must it be overlooked that what anyone suffers, if the pain is 
not relieved, is little when compared with what he might suffer. The 
deep, unfathomed potentiality for suffering in a man is not sufficiently 
noticed. An exposed nerve can cause a toothache that most of us find 
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severe, but what would be the effect of an attack, without anaesthetic, 
on all the teeth at once? What if the eye were added, then the entire 
head, and then all parts of the body simultaneously? A slight disloca- 
tion, or some undue pressure, at any one of millions of points in the 
body would be enough to throw us into paroxysms of pain, and yet 
even that never, or rarely, happens. Nature has so finely constructed 
and so surely balanced the countless parts which make our body that 
we are unconscious of their very existence. Only after sickness or an 
accident makes us appreciate our habitual well-being do we become 
aware that it is positively a gift from our Maker. (This appreciation is 
a good reason why God might allow such mishaps, according to St. 
Thomas.) Most certainly we are like very selfish, spoilt children, if, 
forgetting all this, we complain because something—that, after all, we 
do not fully understand—is not as we would have it. 

A special word. seems necessary about pain in brute animals, 
which sometimes attract more sympathy than human beings. | Why 
should “dumb animals” suffer, especially as they do no wrong and can 
learn no lesson? The very expression, “dumb animals,” reveals an 
underlying fallacy. Men alone can be dumb, and brutes cannot be 
called so without attributing to them states that belong only to rational 
beings. The fallacy lies in projecting our own states into irrational 
objects. 

Man has no means of ascertaining how a brute’s pain compares 
with his own, but the indications are that their sensibility to pain is 
lower altogether and that as the orders of animals descend it diminishes 
to a mere uneasiness. Contractions that in us accompany acute pain 
may in the lower animals be simply reflex actions like those which 
occur in some animals even after death. 

What aggravates man’s pain is precisely what brutes lack, namely, 
concentration and reflection and the mental gathering into the present 
of sufferings already past and others only anticipated. The same factor 
makes man susceptible to various forms of mental disorder, from which 
the lower animals are free. 

Finally, there is no sum, or combined sense, of pain throughout 
nature, for each animals feels only what its own elementary conscious- 
ness registers. There is something morbid in the outlook which sees 
nature “red in tooth and claw” and misses its overwhelming, vibrant 
joy. 

MORAL EVIL. 


Moral evil consists of the deviation of a free action from the norm 
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of rectitude, Here, too, evil is a privation, being a want of conformity 
with the rule of conduct—and all moralists admit there is some rule. 
Right reason, the proximate rule, indicates that certain actions are to 
be done and others avoided; and this, the natural law, proceeds from 
God’s eternal law, of which it is the expression. Hence, to disobey the 
moral law is to act against God, and this is evil strictly so called, un- 
qualified evil. All evil is contrary to some good, but while physical 
evil is contrary only to a particular created good (bonum creatum) sin 
is contrary to the good that is God (bonum divinum). 

“There is nothing so good that human malice may not abuse it,” 
declared St. Thomas. God endowed man with intelligence and the 
power of free choice and placed him at the summit of the visible world 
as its lord and high-priest. These exalted gifts leave men the awful 
power of turning all things to the glory of God or of becoming authors 
of evil, little Ahrimans, marring creation, and thwarting—as far as in 
them lies—the purpose of its Author. 

What nonsense it is to ask why God does not stop a war or any 
other deliberate undertaking, especially if it is begun without any 
regard to his commandments! One might as well complain that God 
made us intelligent and free. As St. Augustine said, we do not find 
lions going to war. But, it may be urged, surely a state is possible 
where men would be free and yet immune from sin. It is, but that is 
the state peculiar to the blessed in heaven: the status termini and not 
the status viae. If man were created in that state, there would be no 
proving his worth, no winning his reward, no chance of fighting for 
God, and no share in the dignity we now enjoy of building up the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

God in no way causes moral evil, not even incidentally. He merely 
allows it to happen. Although the Almighty could prevent it, man re- 
mains fully responsible for every mortal sin he commits. We may well 
wonder why God made a world at all in which sin would be committed, 
seeing that on offence against him is so great an evil. The answer 
given by St. Augustine was not improved on by St. Thomas, who 
quotes it more than once: “God would never allow anything evil to 
exist in his works if he were not so mighty and so good as to draw good 
out of evil’.> We may rest assured that some great overruling good is 


3“N eque Deus,....cum summe bonu 
in operibus suis, nisi e 
(Enchiridion, c. X1). 


‘onus sit, ullo modo sineret aliquid mali esse 
sset adeo omnipotens et bonus, ut bene faceret et de malo” 
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occasioned by sin: not that sin becomes a means to achieving that good, 
but simply that human malice, great though it be, is exceeded by divine 
goodness.‘ 


There is no way out of the problem of evil for those who take no 
account of a future life. Once it is admitted that this mortal existence 
is a training and a testing for the permanent state which begins after 
death, a reason for present hardships, sufferings and sacrifices becomes 
evident. Such experiences prove us, and wean us from finite, fleeting, 
delusive good and drive us to God; otherwise our minds and hearts 
would be fixed to this earth, fatally neglectful of where our supreme 
good lies. In Francis Thompson’s language, the harassed soul may 
well ask: “Is my gloom, after all, shade of his hand outstretched 
caressingly ?” 

Superior to any theoretical solution of the problem of evil, is the 
practical answer given by God himself: the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion. This immense condescension of piety was occasioned by sin, as 
the Church attests in that exultant exclamation of the Paschal Liturgy: 
“O felix culpa, quae talem ac tantum meruit habere Redemptorem!”— 
“O fortunate sin, which merited such and so great a Redeemer!” Christ 
himself and all the blessings that through him have come and will yet 
come to the world are boons that God has drawn out of evil. They who 
believe in that great mystery of mercy can no longer doubt God’s 
benevolence. The philosophies of pessimism are the dark creations of 
infidels, who know not Christ and have no hope. Their pitiable position 
only confirms the Catholic thesis about the need of revelation in order 
to teach fallen man what he needs to know. 

Revelation has not taught all that might be known about evil, but 
it has taught us enough to attain our supernatural destiny. After St. 
Peter had been made head of the Church he asked our Lord about the 
future of St. John: “Lord, what shall this man do?” and our divine 
Master replied: ‘What is it to thee? Follow thou me.”’ Christ did not 
satisfy idle curiosity, but he demanded trust in him. Being servants, 
we are not required to know God’s plans—much less, to endorse them. 
His design in regard to the world has often been compared to a tapestry, 


4In terms of theology, the problem of evil may be reduced to the familiar one 
about the distribution of grace. Why does God grant some rational creatures 
only sufficient grace, not efficacious grace? No matter how the efficacy of grace 
be viewed by this school or that, the fundmental difficulty remains: it is God’s 
secret. 
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which we see in this life on the reverse side only, where the threads do 
not indicate the true lines of the picture. 

Suffering was chosen by God to make satisfaction for siti, weebne 
Son of God entered into and united himself with the sufferings of 
humanity. His Cross gave a new character to pain, consecrating it, and 
the choicest souls on earth are those who know this truth and act on it. 

The man who, like our Saviour, is acquainted with grief, finds a 
new dimension in life: depth, besides surface. Pain and sorrow make 
him, if he is wise, humble, charitable, sympathetic and disposed to bear 
the burdens of others—in fine, Christlike. Educators should teach the 
young this lesson. No philosophy of life is possible without its attitude 
to evil, and every Christian should be taught the Christian answer. 

Epilogue. 

When Dr. Joad at length became convinced of the reality and 
permanence of evil, he next affirmed the existence of God. Whatever 
the logical weakness of the argument he used—based, as it was, on “feel- 
ing’—the step objectively is sound. In the Contra Gentiles, Bk. 3, 
Ch. 71, St. Thomas asserts that evil, far from being an obstacle to belief 
in God, is really a proof of his existence. The passage is as follows: 
“Boetius, in the First Book De Consolatione, introduces a philosopher 
asking the question: ‘If there be a God, how is there evil?’ But the argu- 
ment should be the other way about: ‘If there is evil, there is a God’. 
For there would be no evil if there were no order of goodness, the priva- 
tion of which is evil; and this order would not be if God did not exist’’. 
Evil presupposes good, and goodness, whether physical or moral, has no 
absolute basis unless it is the divine essence. That is why, together 
with the denial of God’s existence there is frequently and logically 
found a denial of the absolute validity of the notions of good and evil. 


CORNELIUS ROBERTS. 


Evalution and Man 


Summary: Change from the old hostility between evolution and theology. 
The first systems, Lamarckism and Darwinism. Mutationism, the present expla- 
nation. | Attitude of scientists to finality. The extent of evolution. Life from 
non-living matter. The evolution of man. Older view not verified by facts. 
Summary of the present scientific position. Catholic theology represented by a 
recent article claiming that the evolution of man’s body can be reconciled with 
the Faith. The question of polygenism. Opposing views concerning its relation 
to defined truth. Archbishop Sheehan’s change of attitude regarding evolution. 
Catholic interest in a recent conference of scientists. Letter of the Biblical 
Commission. 


The question of evolution has been discussed by scientists and 
philosophers, by theologians and exegetes for a century and more. 
Evolution was hailed as a method of explaining the living world without 
the necessity of postulating an intelligent First Cause; as a consequence, 
evolution and theology were in hostile camps. But, as has happened so 
often before, fuller investigation has shown that the findings of science 
are in no way opposed to sound philosophy and theology. It will be 
useful to trace this change in scientific outlook and see what is the con- 
sidered verdict of science to-day, and the present state of theological 
thought, particularly with regard to the origin of man. 

Transformism, or evolution as it is more commonly and _ less 
accurately called in English, commenced in modern times with Lamarck 
at the beginning of last century. He held the theory that living things 
have been transformed into new species under the guiding hand of a 
divine purpose. The central point of his theory was that characteristics 
acquired during the lifetime of an individual are transmitted to its 
descendants; thus he accounted for the adaptation of a species to its 
environment. It was left to Charles Darwin to make evolution a popu- 
lar theory. For him, there was no purpose in the world; species had 
come about by chance, under the force of natural selection; the chance 
modifications which help an organism to survive will be perpetuated, 
and the less suitable forms will disappear; in this way species will be 
transformed by slow changes. Darwin dazzled and won over the scien- 
tific world by his accumulation of facts gained in his five year voyage 
of biological discovery in the Beagle. Less well known is the trip that 
his stout supporter, Thomas Huxley, made to Australia and New 
Guinea just a hundred years ago. He came out as assistant surgeon 
on H.M.S. Rattlesnake, and the scientific studies he made on the way 
earned for him his fellowship of the Royal Society. His commander 
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on that voyage was Captain Owen Stanley, after whom were named 
the mountains in New Guinea, now so well known to Australian 
soldiers. Stanley committed suicide on his ship in Sydney Harbour, 
and is buried at North Sydney. Huxley met a different fate here; he 
became very attracted to a talented young lady in the fashionable suburb 
of New Town, and proposed to her after two days. When he returned 
to England in 1850, he was pining away for Sydney and Miss Henrietta 
Heathorn. There was talk of a chair of biology at the university here, 
and Huxley was eager for the post. The chair was not established 
then; five years later, the struggling young scientist had earned enough 
money to be able to send for Henrietta, and with their marriage in 
England, Australia lost a link she might easily have had with Darwin’s 
most loyal supporter. 


These two methods of explaining evolution, the Darwinian and 
Lamarckian, found their respective champions. However, the know- 
ledge of the part played in heredity by the genes and chromosomes led 
to the gradual abandonment of the central thesis of Lamarck that 
acquired characteristics can be handed on. The Darwinian theory was 
also found unsatisfactory; survival value alone could not determine a 
slow change. According to Darwin, an organ such as an eye or a wing 
developed by a series of slow changes; but at the beginning of such a 
process, the incipient organ would have no survival value—that could 
come only when the organ was complete and able to be used. 


A third theory has been advanced to explain how evolution took 
place; it followed upon the experiments of Mendel and De Vries, and 
is known as mutationism. Due to various causes such as the crossing 
over of chromosomes, genes can change spontaneously; these changes 
have been induced experimentally also by subjecting the genes to 
X-Rays. These changes in the genes may cause modifications in the 
structure of the individual, which can be handed down to posterity.! In 
the laboratory, these induced changes in the genes usually tend to 
destroy, not improve the organism. In Nature, this is so, if there is 
no change in the environment; but granted such a change, these sudden 


1The time when a spontaneous mutation must have occurred can sometimes 
be determined, not only in experimental strains of plants or animals, but also 
in human families whose pedigrees are well known. A famous case was Queen 
Victoria’s. She had no haemophilic ancestors, but she handed the condition on 
to the former Russian and Spanish dynasties through her daughters, but not 
to the reigning English house. Thus the mutation must have arisen in her 


body, or in the germ cells of either of her parents. Genetics, by H. Kalmus. 
Pelican Books, 1948, p. 94. 
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mutations of genes provide the means of adapting the species to its sur- 
roundings. This theory is the most acceptable to-day, but it is not 
entirely satisfactory ; so far, no evidence has been provided of mutations 
on the scale required for new organs. 


The most important characteristic of modern scientific views on 
evolution is that there has been a return to teleology. In the time of 
Darwin, belief in final causes was regarded as a relic of an outmoded 
past. Now, many scientists are coming closer to the idea of purpose. 
Some of them are hesitant about declaring openly their belief in final 
causes; as typical of this view, we may take the words of Professor 
Lillie, “Random variation, however, seems insufficient to account for the 
chief facts of evolution; and the entrance of teleological factors seems a 
more likely origin for many kinds of variation, especially in the highly 
adaptive’.2 And again> “The Aristotelian concept [of teleology} is 
more in accordance with the accumulated experience or common sense 
of mankind, and there is no sound reason for regarding it as conflicting 
with scientific fact or principle. This is now recognized by many scien- 
tific men, and has been well expressed by Sir D’Arcy Thompson in his 
book? Growth and Form’’. In sharp contrast with this hesitant opinion 
is the spirited defence of final cause in the recent epoch-making work of 
Dr. Lecomte du Noiiy.° He states that evolution is unthinkable with- 
out an intelligent Creator; if one thing is clear, it is the intervention of 
God setting man apart, by his intelligence and will, from the rest of 
the visible world. Then he proceeds to build up a whole system of 
Natural Theology, which approaches in general outline the Catholic 
structure. 

By all these writers, and by the scientific world in general, evolu- 
tion is regarded as a fact. At the same time it is admitted that the 
machinery of the evolutionary process has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. The question then arises regarding the extent of evolution. 
It is a common belief among scientists that life evolved from non-living 
matter, though at the same time they grant that “the evidence that 
living organisms may originate by spontaneous generation is at the 


2General Biology and Philosophy of Organism, by R. S. Lillie. University 
of Chicago Press, 1945, p. 167. 

3ibid., p. 125. 

42nd Ed. Cambridge University Press, 1942, p. 7. This book has been 
commended recently by Professor Temple also, in the Tablet, 28th Aug., 1948, 
135, 
i 5Human Destiny, by Lecomte du Noiiy. New York, Longmans, Green and 


Co., 1947. 
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present time inconclusive”.6 Generally now, they no longer hold that 
all life comes from one form, intermediate between plant and animal; 
instead, they believe in polyphyletic evolution, i.e., from more than one 
original stock. A form of mitigated evolution, as held, e.g., by Vial- 
leton (d. 1929), was that there had been no evolution from one 
general class of living things to another. However, at Paris, from 
17th-23rd April, 1947, there was a conference of biologists and palae- 
ontologists at the Sorbonne; it included visiting specialists from 
England, America, and Sweden, such men as Haldane, Watson, 
Simpson, Stensid, and the Frenchman, Cuénot; three of these, 
Drs. Stensid, Watson, and Westoll, stated that the gap between fishes 
and amphibians, and between reptiles and mammals, had been practically 
bridged.’ 

In this general evolution of living things, the scientists include man. 
He was the subject of a special work by Darwin, The Descent of Man, 
which was really the elaboration of a chapter of his earlier book. The 
fundamental advantage of evolution to the Monists of that time and 
since was that it gave them a system without final causes, and so did 
not call for an intelligent Creator; man was included in this general 
scheme, and he, too, was said to have developed by natural selection 
from more primitive forms. It was claimed by these early scientists 
that paleontology had already provided the outline of man’s evolu- 
tion. The Java ape-man (Pithecanthropos) was the first in the series ; 
then came the Piltdown man, a discovery made by Charles Dawson, a 
local lawyer, Fr. Teilhard de Chardin of Paris, and others, in a 
gravel pit at Piltdown Common, near Fletching in Sussex. Thousands 
of years afterwards there were said to be existing the Neanderthal man 
of Europe, and the Rhodesian in Africa. These two, unlike the Pilt- 
down man, were not put forward as ancestors of modern man, but 
rather as offshoots from the common parent stem. Finally, these races 
gave way to the Cro-magnon man, a fully developed man of modern 
type. Hundreds of thousands of years were claimed for these changes. 
To the earlier men, the title “homo sapiens” was denied—they were 
only at some intermediate stage in intelligence between ape and man. 

That view of man’s history has been exploded now. It is realised 


ee 
6R. S. Lillie, op. cit., p. 12. 
7ef an excellent article in Ami du Clergé, 2nd Oct., 1947, pp. 685-692; it is 
written by Rev. A. Michel, and there is a postscript by Rev. F. M. Catherinet, 
summarising an article by M.C. Puisségur in Science et Vie, No. 359, Aug., 1947, 


pp. 89-99. We shall have more to say further on about this conference at the 
Sorbonne. 
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how slight and unsatisfactory was the evidence on which the system 
rested. Moreover, the modern method of dating rocks in which fossils 
have been found is more accurate than the older ones; it is based upon 
the radio-activity of uranium; this metal gradually turns into lead at a 
uniform rate, which is known; if these two elements are found together 
in rocks which otherwise show no signs of lead, this latter element must 
have come from uranium, and the proportions of the two metals present 
will determine the age of the rocks.8 Further, later fossil discoveries 
have upset the old view; among these is one that has a local interest, 
the Keilor man. As far back as 1891, the Wadjak skull was discover- 
ed in Java, and it bore a close resemblance in shape to the head of an 
Australian aboriginal . Then in 1940, at Keilor, 10 miles N.W. of 
Melbourne, a fossil skull was found almost identical with the Wadjak, 
and with a brain capacity of about 1600 c.c. (The average European 
has 1500 c.c.) The aboriginals around Melbourne had a bigger brain 
than anywhere else in Australia, and yet their average is only 1338 
c.c. Obviously, then, the finding of this ancient skull does not favour 
the view that earlier men had less developed brains than their descen- 
dants. 


For many reasons, then, it is generally recognised among scientists 
that palaeontology gives no certain support to the older theories; it is 
admitted to-day that there is no fossil evidence of a gradual improve- 
ment of man’s body, more particularly of his brain, and hence of his 
intellectual gifts. This change of opinion is summarised in a recent 
work. “During the Neanderthal phase of development, and even dur- 
ing the later portion of the Pithecanthropoid phase, there were several 
forms of man living, e.g., the Piltdown and possibly the Rhodesian, 
who were of an early “sapiens” type. These are facts of the first import- 
ance for our understanding of the evolution of man, and they are facts 
which have become available only during the last two decades. In 
the light of the discoveries made during the last twenty years, the 
older view that man developed or evolved to his present high estate 
by a series of jumps from ape to man, has been forced to make way 
for a more comprehensive view. The notion that a more primitive 
type simply produced, by spontaneous generation, as it were, a more 
advanced type, and so on in linear succession until modern man was 
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reached, simply does not agree with the facts’.? Further, he adds, 
“Homo sapiens appears to have been differentiated as a distinct type 
as early as the beginning of the Pleistocene or a million years ago, while 
a distinctly different type like Neanderthal man appeared considerably 
later’”.1° 

Reviewing now what we have recorded about the opinions of scien- 
tists to-day, we see that the old anti-finalistic bias has been mitigated 
considerably ; there is general consensus about the evolution of all living 
things from a few primitive stocks, these arising from non-living matter. 
They include man in their scheme, but from a desire for uniformity, and 
from general resemblances rather than from any certain evidence. 


One reaction of Catholic theology to evolution is presented to -us 
by a recent article! in the Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, an 
encyclopedia which has been coming out alphabetically in parts for the 
last fifty years. After a summary of the case for evolution from the 
scientific viewpoint, the author considers the philosophical principles in- 
volved, and concludes that, in general, Theistic transformism is not in 
conflict with the “‘philosophia perennis”. Neither has scholastic philoso- 
phy any objections to raise to the extreme positions of Theistic evolu- 
tion, that life has come from non-living matter, and that man’s body is 
to be included in the general scheme; his soul, of course, must have been 
created. The great Scholastics of the past actually believed that life 
came from non-living matter, as for instance in the case of putrefaction. 
Pasteur showed that the supposed examples of spontaneous generation 
were really cases of life due to the presence of unsuspected germs; but 
neither he nor anyone else could point to a philosophical principle which 
would prevent life from coming from non-living materials. God may 
well have given matter this power. Nor is there any reason from 
philosophy why man’s body should be excluded from evolution. 

Coming to the realms of theology, there is nothing in the Sacred 
Books to prevent our holding the evolution of every species including 
man; we must hold to a special intervention on the part of God for the 
appearance of the human species, but this would be sufficiently secured 
by the infusion of a spiritual soul. With regard to Tradition it would 
be straining the meaning to read into the texts of the Fathers support 
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Springfield, Illinois. C. E. Thomas, 1945. pp. 75, 76, 
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for evolution. But there is clear evidence that they felt themselves free 
to interpret Genesis according to their philosophical theories. They all 
agree that man must be separated from the beasts, and they all postulate 
a special action of God in his case; but beyond this, their testimonies 
lack the uniformity which alone would make them binding. 

- Concerning the theological questions bound up with man’s creation, 
the all-important one is whether the human race came from a single 
pair of ancestors (monogenism) or from more than one pair (polygen- 
ism). Some biologists, e.g., Cuénot—who are not influenced by Catho- 
lic theology—say it is possible that the human race could have arisen 
from a single pair of ancestors. The majority of biologists, however, 
will not concede this. Could the narrative of the second chapter of 
Genesis be considered as merely a figurative way of explaining that the 
whole human race became rebellious against God, and was deprived 0/ 
His friendship? In such an explanation, Adam and Eve would not be 
real persons, but types of our first ancestors. This interpretation has 
found champions in the past; St. Augustine gave it as his early view. 

It must be recognised that theology at present is not prepared to 
admit this exegesis. The decisions of the Biblical Commission in 1909 
are against it. The Vatican Council had devoted a chapter of the first 
draft of its Dogmatic Constitution to the common origin of all men from 
Adam. But this chapter was not discussed by the Fathers of the Coun- 
cil, and was not promulgated; hence it does no more than indicate the 
state of theological opinion at the time. From all this it appears that it 
would be at least rash, not to say erroneous, to question our descent 
from a single pair of ancestors. 

A final consideration remains—what of the official magisterium of 
the Church in relation to evolution? There is no need to discuss evolu- 
tion as applied to plans and animals—the Church’s sole concern is 
with the doctrine as applied to man. Rev. C. Boyer, S.J., may be taken 
as the spokesman of the conservative theologians. He says the only 
document really bearing on the case is the response of the Biblical 
Commission in 1909, saying that we must hold to the “peculiaris 
creatio” of man. Father Boyer maintains that this cannot refer to 
man’s soul alone, because no Catholic would question the creation of the 
soul; it must mean that the human body was created. But against this 
it may be urged that creation in the strict sense cannot be intended—for 
the Biblical account speaks only of the formation of man’s body. Father 
Boyer draws our attention also to the condemnation, by the particular 
Council of Cologne in 1860, of the doctrine of evolution as applied to 
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man’s body, and the similar condemnation of Leroy, Zahm and Bono- 
melli in the last decade of the nineteenth century. However, these con- 
demnations go back to a time when evolution was professedly anti- 
Christian, and to-day they have no real doctrinal value. Now that 
scientists and philosophers have changed the evolutionary thesis, so that 
it is no longer anti-theistic, it is the earnest hope of many scientists and 
theologians that the Church will review the whole problem. 

Such is the substance of Mgr. Amann’s article. It has aroused 
some discussion. Many question his interpretation of the “peculiaris 
creatio” of the Biblical Commission. Further, his statement that “there 
is no reason from philosophy why man’s body should be excluded from 
evolution” can be seriously challenged; the Scholastic teaching on the 
nature and function of substantial form raises difficulties that Mgr. 
Amann does not discuss. Finally, it seems that the point that can be 
most seriously questioned is that concerning the descent of the human 
race from a single pair; for it appears to be his mind that the Church 
may one day allow us to hold polygenism.'? 

On this point, the better view is that expressed by Father M. Flick, 
S.J., in an article in the Gregorianum. He says that the error com- 
mitted in the case of Galileo has been a “felix culpa’, for it has put theo- 
logians on their guard lest they should consider the Scriptures a hand- 
book of science. The “concordism” of last century—the view namely 
that in the Mosaic account of creation could be found indications of all 
the latest discoveries of science—has been abandoned. To-day the ten- 
dency is to give scientific hypotheses a free hand with the purpose in 
view that when the question is settled, it will be seen to be in accordance 
with dogma. “Not many years ago”, continues Fr. Flick, “it was con- 
sidered rash to hold that God made use of an inferior organism for the 
formation of the body of man; now this opinion is defended by many 
theologians as capable of being reconciled with the Faith; further, there 
has been no intervention on the part of ecclesiastical authority to 
restrain them”. Father Flick says definitely that no change is to be 
expected in the theological opinion regarding our descent from a single 
pair of ancestors ; the doctrine of original sin, as defined by the Council 


12Father Gerald Vann, O.P., in the appendix to his book, The Heart of Man 
Catholic Book Club Edition, London, 1946, p. 152, is even more outspoken, 
“Supposing for a moment,” he says, “the theory of several Adams were to be 
scientifically demonstrated, it would be a question of re-interpretation rather than 
an insoluble opposition between faith and science”. 
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of Trent, demands strict monogenism, and it must therefore be con- 
sidered as a truth pertaining to the Faith. He also points out the im- 
portant fact that Father Boyer in the 1940 edition of De Deo creante et 
elevante is more moderate in his strictures on evolution than he was in 
the edition of 1936 (which Mgr. Amann was using). 

As a matter of local interest, we may note that in the opposite 
direction, the revised edition of Dr. Sheehan’s Apologetics and Christian 
Doctrine is much less outspoken than the earlier one. In the first edition 
the Archbishop says: “If the proof were forthcoming to-morrow that 
the body of the first man was evolved from the lower animals, it would 
not be found to contradict any solemn, ordinary, or official teaching of 
the Church’.1* Dr. Hayden, of Manly, had a life-long interest in this 
question, and in his later years, he repeatedly urged Dr. Sheehan to 
change this passage. He made no secret of his satisfaction when in 1942 
he received a copy of the revised edition and found that the offending 
passage had been removed, and in its place these words. ‘‘Fol- 
lowing her ordinary practice, the Church takes the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture (Gen. I and I) in their obvious sense, until the necessity arises of 
seeking a different interpretation. In the case before us, the necessity 
would arise, only if it were proved on strict historical evidence that 
Adam was born of lower animals—which is surely a ludicrous supposi- 
tion, since there could be no historical evidence without contemporary 
human witnesses. But though the proof is inconceivable, the theory 
of the evolutionary origin of his body does not, in itself, involve an abso- 
lute impossibility, and, so far, has not been publicly and explicitly con- 
demned by the Church”.! 

Two recent numbers of Etudes show the interest of Catholics in the 
findings of the scientists at the conference at the Sorbonne, referred to 
earlier in this article. Father Teilhard de Chardin, S.J.!°—now a 
veteran in the field, one of the discoverers of the Piltdown man more 
than thirty years ago, and a most determined advocate of evolution— 
is specially interested in the attitude of present-day scientists with re- 
gard to final causes. He claims that finalists can gain the day by insist- 
ing more on the spheres or zones where finality shows itself as psychic 
forces of self-arrangement. 

Further, His Eminence Cardinal Achille Liénart, Bishop of Lille, 


144 pologetics and Christian Doctrine, by the Most Rev. M. Sheehan. M. H. 
Gill and Son, Dublin. 1st Ed., 1923. Part II. p. 54. 

15op. cit., 2nd Edition, 1941. Part II. p. 56. 
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has written in the December issue of the same review :1” “For palaeon- 
tology, the fact of evolution, that is of the passage of life from one 
species to another, and consequently of the animal origin of the human 
body, is nowadays considered as established. At the “Colloques de 
Paléontologie”, which brought together in Paris, during April, some of 
the best palaeontologists and biologists of France, England, America, 
and Sweden, all of them, without distinction of philosophical tendencies, 
were unanimous on that point”. He states that none of the dogmas of 
our Faith are opposed to the findings of scientists; difficulties would 
arise only if polygenism were an established fact. He goes on: “We 
must refrain from discussing prematurely doctrinal questions which the 
progress of science does not bring up, and will perhaps never bring up. 
On the other hand, it would be absurd for us to dictate a priori a final 
answer to these questions. Hence the only attitude which befits a 
Christian is to wait until science has spoken’. 

We may conclude by drawing attention to the letter which was sent 
by the Biblical Commission to His Eminence Cardinal Suhard, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, on the 16th January, 1948.18 His Holiness had been 
asked about the historicity of the first eleven chapters of Genesis. He 
entrusted the question to the Biblical Commission, and in a special 
audience approved the response formulated by that. Commission. 
Amongst other points this response recalls the words of the Encyclical, 
“Divino afflante Spiritu’,!® urging exegetes to seek a solid explanation 
in perfect accord with the doctrine of the Church, and at the same time 
capable of satisfying fully the certain conclusions of secular science. 
Finally, this letter makes the important statement that the official re- 
sponses of the Biblical Commission of 1909—containing, we note, the 
phrase, “peculiaris creatio”—are in no way opposed to a further exami- 
nation of these problems in the light of results obtained during the last 
forty years. 


F. A. MECHAM. 
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Che Opportunity for the Pastor 
in the Serondary School 


After thirty years in more or less direct contact with our schools 
in a wide variety of capacities, during many of which my mind has been 
concentrating on the problem of this cultivated vineyard, several clerical 
friends have asked me to find a place in the “Record” for the suggestion 
that a golden opportunity of a rich harvest may be missed by the clergy 
in whose parishes secondary schools and colleges are being conducted 
by the Brothers and Nuns. 

The thesis is that, no matter how much good these invaluable teach- 
ers accomplish, there is an additional and essential part in the forma- 
tion of the Catholic mind that only the priest of the parish can master ; 
without it the training is incomplete and without it the parish itself 
suffers. The external activity of the parish clergy among the young 
people should concentrate first on the school, with other youth organiza- 
tions as a subsequent effort. 


Preventive Medicine in Pastoral Work. 


Possibly the most spectacular result of a priest’s parish activity 
shows itself in the hundredth sheep brought back in old age; and in the 
Ne Temere marriage rectified, even after the family has been lost. A 
reputation for zeal is often made in this way. But it is a slow work, its 
fruits are counted one by one and entail full time to deal with an 
individual case. Spiritual economy and common sense postulate that, 
though this sphere of activity is among the first, we give all available 
time and effort to prevent the leakage, especially when the material pre- 
sents itself daily at our very doors, and in the best time of life, animated 
with the best dispositions. This our school children do in large num- 
bers, with the result that we have the opportunity of devoting to a group 
of well-disposed keen Catholics the same amount of time which other- 
wise would be dissipated searching them out later on singly in tepidity 
or vice. “Illud oportet facere, hoc non omittere”, as the curate said 
when he took advantage of the presence of the altar boys in the Sacristy 
to deepen their love and understanding of the Mass, before running out 
to bring back their older brothers, the graduate altar boys, to Sunday 
Mass. Only the Lord could appreciate the first act fully, the parish 
was edified by the second. 
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The School is the opportunity. 

The Complementary Work of Teacher and Priest. 

Without wishing to belittle in any way the work of our Teaching 
Orders, we can claim that in the long run no one can better teach the 
finer points of dealing with the problems of the world than the specialist 
who rubs shoulders with the intricate and grimy world day by day. And 
he is the priest, not the teacher, whose world is the cloister. Moreover, 
since it is the priest who guides the parish into which the school gradu- 
ates pass for the rest of their mortal lives, it is he who can best intro- 
duce the new arrivals and dovetail the end of one period of life into the 
beginning of another. It is not right that the mind of the young person 
leaving school should be terra incognita to the priest in the parish or 
that the parish world should be foreign to the new parishioner. 

A previous article, “The Mind of the Adolescent,” aimed at show- 
ing that the deficiencies in the mental make-up of a well educated aver- 
age Catholic are a serious cause of fall or failure in post-school: years. 
These can be anticipated and remedied, and on the whole no one is better 
fitted to do it than the priest; and in particular the priest who comes 
into the school from the outside world at regular intervals to give what 
the teacher cannot—and from an angle and in a manner outside the 
reach of the Nun or Brother. 

The competent teacher of all school subjects is the trained religious, 
and the priest can well afford to leave the text-book part of religious 
instruction to him, thus abandoning what a worthy authority, Rev. Fr. 
J. Thompson, C.M., has called the “Quiz session.” It would seem 
much better if the priest dissociated himself completely in his approach 
to the classes from the teaching staff, in order that the students would 
welcome his visit as a complete break from’ routine. As a result they 
would gradually let down the guard against the foe of every class, 
namely, the master of discipline, the counter strategist to schoolboy 
stratagems. The position of the priest would be that of a visitor from 
the other adult world, the Mecca of every growing child. Each visit 
would offer the young people a glimpse of the Promised Land. Thus 
two ends would be gained, the priest would become the channel con- 
necting the school and post-school worlds, and the anti-teacher complex 
would be dissolved in the mind of the pupil. 

And in this connection we must remember that the average young 
Catholic has a great respect for the priest, verging often on hero-worship. 
He reacts noticeably to any interest taken in his doings in the school 
room or sports ground. The visit to the school is generally a main topic- 
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of conversation when the boy or girl goes home. Consequently since he 
has something of a monopoly over the mind of the young Catholic at 
school, the priest is in a much better position to influence that mind 
than he will be in a Youth Club in after-school years, when so many 
other attractive forces compete against him in his appeal to the adoles- 
cent. We might sum the matter up by saying that in general the priest 
has missed the golden opportunity if it has not been seized during the 
school years. 

Nor is the gain to the priest himself a minor one if he comes to 
know well the nature of young people at this age when frankness and 
openness are distinguishing characteristics. As the years pass and the 
complicated nature of life makes its impression, most persons learn 
to put on a mask, to dissemble their feelings and hide part of them- 
selves. 

The Necessity of a Plan. 

Once he has established his position in the class relative to the 
official teaching staff, the priest must proceed according to a definite 
and consistent plan, inspired by the ambition to complete the formation 
of the young Christian warrior in readiness to do battle with the world 
and thus to win the glory of eternal salvation. He seeks to form men 
and women after the pattern of Christ. He will have either three or 
five years in which to work out that design, and it must go ahead by 
logical stages. This means that he must sketch out and prepare the 
course well in advance. First of all his objective must appeal as being 
comprehensive. The rounded-off figure of God’s man is composed of 
soul, mind, character, and body, and all must be developed simultane- 
ously. The children will respond all the more willingly once they realize 
that all their own interests are also the interest of their guide, and we, 
on our side, must remember that God’s gifts are variously distributed 
in every single person and that only by considering sympathetically 
the whole lot do we cover all types of people. Whether actually we 
have part in the various activities of work and play does not matter so 
much, provided that in our talks we show a balanced appreciation of all 
phases of life. 

In this plan it is the ideal man that is the goal. But he is to be 
realized in a very real world, and as a consequence the oe must keep 
close to the earth while pointing to the skies. 

An example of this approach to the High School child is the axiom, 
made quite matter of fact from the start, that the destiny of the vast 
majority of Catholic children is that of married workers in the world. 
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After this we can stress the virtues to the utmost, while keeping them 
within reach of the normal ambitions of our subjects, showing how 
essential they are in every walk of life. Thus gradually the desired 
break between school and adult life will be minimised in the growing 
mind, and the basic identity between the life of the spirit and life in the 
world will become a reality instead of an impossibility. And once the 
married worker ideal becomes familiar, the foundations for a normal 
approach to the question of sex and social problems are laid without any 
apparent effort. 

Nor is too much to hope that as time goes on the boys and girls 
will overcome their shyness and consult us on these matters, bringing 
to the open the thoughts which develop within. And when they have 
done that, they have made us their spiritual directors while still at 
school. And if so, there is every probability that they will continue to 
come to us for guidance afterwards, looking upon us as the normal and 
friendly authorities on all such matters. When that stage is reached 
one big cause of leakage has disappeared. 


The Nature of the Plan 

In laying down our approach to the Secondary School pupil we 
supply first a basis and a background—we get to grips with our subjects. 
Afterwards there is the question for consideration whether each year 
be taken separately, or two divisions be made, or all be gathered to- 
gether. This will depend on the time available, the number of children, 
the particular preference of the priest. Variations will have to be made 
accordingly, but these need not be treated separately in this article. 

When using the term “logical plan” a kind of syllabus is not meant. 
Rather it is a matter of impregnating the mind with principles, then 
building up on these, continuously repeating them and using every 
device to illustrate and prove them. 

It will take all the years available to drive home the few principles 
and lessons, and our method of presenting them must grow with our 
classes from simple explanations to more thorough ones. There will be 
plenty of disappointments, but these can be used as demonstrations, and 
on the other hand the comfort of seeing characters grow and mould 
themselves will give compensation and interest to our work. 

The aim is triple, to develop the character, the mind, and the adjust- 
ment to the adult world in the Catholic framework. In the following two 
sections I shall sketch first a few of the basic principles, and secondly 
a method of dividing up a period of about three-quarters of an hour, 
which might be the average time spent with a class per week. Any 
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priest can build up on these according to his own ideas, since every 
different personality will express itself in its own way, conditioned by 
environment. 

Some Basic Principles. 

1. As each person faces manhood his ambition is to be a perfect 
man, according to the design of God. 

2. In most cases that man will realize himself in work and in 
marriage, and as a unit in society. 

3. The Catholic lad by virtue of his birth belongs to two select 
classes, that of his own Catholic family, and his Catholic church and 
school. Of these two, with all their advantages and traditions, he must 
be proud to the depths of his being. No one outside the Church has 
such membership of the family in Christ in his very blood, and, as the 
French proverb has it, “noblesse oblige”. Therefore in his whole bear- 
ing, in all his contacts with the world, he must remember who he is, that 
he cannot be allowed the latitude of a lower standard of conduct, though 
he must concede this to his less fortunate neighbours. His company at 
all ages and in all conditions must be on his own level; for he must not 
sell his birthright. 

4. As created by God, every part of him is good, every healthy 
enjoyment is within his reach in the proper time and manner. School 
life, single life after school days, married life, all have their own pleas- 
ures and obligations which differ from one another and it is a mistake 
to mix them. Each should be lived to the full, and the more thorough 
the preparation for the next step, the better the enjoyment of both the 
present and the future. 

5. Training, discipline, and self-control are the perfection and not 
the deprivation or frustration of natural rights. 

6. In every stage of life the individual lives in and draws his 
happiness from the group, whether it be in sport, family, town, nation 
or church. Therefore the investment must be made all the time to the 
common pool so that the interest may be drawn out by the individual. 
All must understand that no more can be taken out than is put in, and 
that a practical rule is to be always “ready to do a little more than 
one’s duty, to claim a little less than one’s right”. Selfishness must be 
shown up for what it is, a crime against God, the community and even 
self. 

7. All that we of this generation possess, faith, family, health, 
education has been won for us at great effort and sacrifice, and in our 
turn we must hand as much on to the next generation. To do less 
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would be rank betrayal. The family circle, the parish organization and 
its sections, these are ours and they wait until our hands can take over 
the control from the failing ones, and we must be proud to be seen with 
our parents even now in all their work. 

8. We are particularly fortunate in our school association. We 
shall never meet their equals again and we should hold together through- 
out life. Only when we get out into the world shall we find out that 
the haphazard method of training outside our schools has produced a 
generation which resembles us only in outside appearance. It thinks 
differently, acts differently, hardly knows our code of ordinary conduct, 
is not of the same spiritual sphere. 

9. The rule of practical daily life is to be found in wondrous wise 
in the epistles and gospels, the strength in the Mass and in the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

A Suggested Programme for the Weekly Talk. 

I. A weekly review of conduct and general affairs, in which all 
actions in the school world of public knowledge are examined calmly, 
praised or condemned according as they have been a benefit or a hind- 
rance to the general body. Local and national affairs are mentioned in 
their favourable or unfavourable aspects. As a result individual actions 
will be valued by common opinion and the young people will be intro- 
duced as grown-ups to world questions. 

II. Parish and school happenings of the coming week are prepar- 
ed. Their importance, particularly for adults and future adults is 
dwelt on and the part that is to be played by each section is taught. In 
the line of Liturgy it may be a special fast, the Forty Hours or a High 
Mass; in social life it may be a school sports, a fete, or a dance or social 
evening. There is a standard of conduct for all who pride themselves 
on their decency in these latter functions and this is stressed, while a 
sketch is also given of what is done by the town louts on similar 
occasions. 

III. School alterations and repairs, new materials for sport, class 
equipment—these are discussed, showing their purpose, their cost, the 
necessity of care to preserve their life, the disadvantages and expendi- 
ture which will follow if they are damaged or neglected. In this the 
point is stressed that it will be the parents of the children present who 
must find the money for them. 

IV. Plans for sporting or similar activities are brought up and 
suggestions are invited. As much responsibility as possible is thrown on 
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the shoulders of the seniors present. If outsiders are to be met in com- 
petition, the particular conduct of our own body in public is outlined. 

V. Ifthe feast of a Saint falls about the time and some virtue of 
his can be brought into touch with the life of our class, it will be men- 
tioned. If on the other hand the Church suffers in any part of the 
world, the reason is given. 

VI. The Epistle, Gospel and Collect of the coming Sunday’s Mass 
are carefully explained, especially in their local application. 


The Technique of Presentation. 

. The last two sections must seem bald and prosaic. It is the 
method of presentation which gives them life. It may not be exagger- 
ation to say that he who can put across his own personality directed by 
the light of the Holy Spirit will be accepted willingly in his teaching. 
Let us consider a few examples of technique. " 

A conversational off-the-record style ,will make the class feel that 
it is not just another lesson. Similarly, on the merits or demerits of any 
action the general opinion is made to give the verdict. The priest puts 
the case as clearly and impartially as he can, using the virtues as the 
spotlight. The final sentence is insinuated by him but its pronounce- 
ment is left to the class. The transgressors are not damned by the 
judge but convicted by the jury, and the social sense vindicates itself 
against the individual wrongdoer. In this manner a double effect is 
obtained. The individual is not humiliated unnecessarily nor can he 
assume the mantle of a rebel defying authority. Many a lad has the 
courage to stand up to a superior, even in the wrong; but alone he will 
never strut before the silent disapproval of his companions. Isolate him 
and he is conquered. 

All through it is the ideal man, whose figure is the inspiration of 
almost all growing minds, that must be the court of appeal. A very evil 
action, if presented as a blot on that ideal and an abandonment, will soon 
lose its glamour in the thoughts of him whose dreams are heroic. In 
like manner the adjective ‘unmanly’ has a telling effect on those who 
yearn for the title of a man. 

The topical method of illustration on all matters brings them to 
earth and makes them acceptable. Mention a virtue or a vice not in 
the abstract but as actually exemplified by some happening of the week 
in the school, in the town, in the public press, on the films, and it will be 
taken to heart. As an illustration of this the Mixed Marriage or the 
Ne Temere case may not bite too deeply in minds not yet interested in 
marriage. But the recapitulation of the misery caused by a mixed mar- 
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riage in some well-known case will have a deep effect. And in minds 
so loyal as are those of children the shame felt by all when some local 
boy or girl, probably an ex-student of the very school, plays traitor to 
family, the Faith, and his school teachers and companions, gives the 
perfect opportunity to drive in deeply the determination to take no 
risks whatsoever of a similar fall. 

Lofty, healthy pride in Faith and all its manifestations, contrasted 
continuously with descriptions of the average non-Catholic outlook on 
all important problems, will help to build up resistance against corro- 
sion, and also take away the false glamour from the otherwise unknown 
non-Catholic mentality. Our children should be encouraged to mix 
with the others in the normal way, and with the idea of getting to know 
them in their beliefs and thought processes. They should be encour- 
aged to bring such experiences up for discussion so that they will be 
prepared for contacts in after life and shall have no illusions. 

Finally, the truth that nothing is truly natural unless it is super- 
natural must underlie all our teaching and illustration, and the use of the 
Scripture on all the daily problems will help spiritualize the outlook of 
all. 

Character Formation. 

This has hardly been mentioned directly but the whole method of 
weekly examination of conscience and appeal to the noblest of ideals are 
character formation. This can be supplemented by private talks with 
individuals when the need arises. 

One practice however deserves special mention. It is fatal to 
squander generosity on school children. It patronizes them and gives 
them the idea that the Church has something of the nature of a socialized 
state with unlimited resources which are the due of the recipients and 
earn no gratitude. It encourages them to put out the hand for more 
and to neglect what has already been given. It destroys their sense of 
values and leads them to consider the priest a convenience. 

On the other hand, to train young people to make contracts as 
equals in financial affairs confers the dignity of a man on them and 
gives the true perspective of their role in the support of the church. 
If they want sporting equipment, let them collect and pay at least part 
of the cost, let them feel that it is their own property and responsibility. 
If a priest takes them in his car to a sporting function, then let them 
hand over the cost of the petrol just as any man would. And in that 


case they will thank the owner for the use of the car. They feel that 
they have grown up. 
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Conclusion. 

The above considerations are offered for what they are worth at 
the request of a number of clerical friends who are interested in this 
important question of the after-school leakage. They are not meant to 
be conclusive, some may be easily proved inaccurate. But if they lead 
to a deeper study of the question and at least a partial solution then they 
will have served their purpose. 

Finally to the query, whether the role of the priest in the Second- 
ary School as sketched in these pages is all theory, the reply may be 
welcome: Over a course of years something similar was deliberately and 
consistently tested and the results were not discouraging. 


C. J. DUFFY. 
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A QUESTION OF BINATION. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Would you kindly discuss in the Record the question of what 
necessity would justify a Priest in saying two Masses on a Sunday or 
Holiday of obligation. I have in mind a certain Charitable Institution 
which is tended by a few Religious. Unless a Priest comes to their 
Oratory, they find it almost impossible to be absent for the length of 
time required to repair to the parochial church for Mass. Could one of 
the local clergy, who is required to celebrate only one. Mass in the 
church, say a second Mass at the Institution for the benefit of these 
Sisters ? 

DUBITANS. 
REPLY. 

The present discipline of the Church regarding the number of times 
a priest may celebrate Mass on the one day is to be found in can. 806 
of the Code. Except on Christmas Day and the Commemoration of All 
Souls, when he may celebrate three times, no priest is to offer the Holy 
Sacrifice more than once. By Apostolic Indult he may be permitted to 
say Mass on more than one occasion in accordance with the terms of the 
Indult. Also, he may receive authorisation from the local Ordinary to 
do so in certain circumstances. The limitation of the number of 
Masses is not of divine but of ecclesiastical ordinance, and the supreme 
legislator in the Church may make whatever modifications he consid- 
ers beneficial for the good of souls. The local Ordinary, however, is 
himself a subject of the general laws of the Church and cannot authorise 
any departure from them unless he has received the requisite faculty 
either from the Law itself or from special concession of the Holy See. 
Formerly it was considered that in case of necessity, the Bishop could 
permit the celebration of a second Mass and canonists more or less 
agreed as to what was a case of necessity. In Missionary countries, facul- 
ties were usually granted to the Ordinaries to allow their priests to 
binate on Sundays and feasts of precept to enable the people to satisfy 
the obligation of hearing Mass. From the Code, without any 
further faculties from the Holy See, the local Ordinary may now give 
the power to say more than one Mass, and unless he has granted such 
authorisation, no priest is to repeat the Holy Sacrifice. The powers of 
the Ordinary in this matter are not unlimited; there are definite re- 
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strictions as regards the days on which it may be used, the reasons 
which would justify it and the number of times the same priest may 
celebrate. The second paragraph of the Canon (806) runs: “The 
Ordinary cannot grant this faculty unless, on account of the shortage of 
priests, he prudently judges that a notable part of the faithful could not 
attend Mass on a Sunday or feast of precept; but it is not within the 
authority of the Ordinary to permit the same priest to celebrate more 
than two Masses”. . 

From this canon we may deduce: 

1) No Priest may celebrate two Masses on a Sunday, unless he has 
the faculty to do so from the local Ordinary. This faculty may be given 
habitually, and is usually to be found on the Diocesan Faculty sheets. 
In case of urgency it may reasonably be presumed. 

2) Its concession and use suppose that there is a shortage of 
Priests, which means that there is no other priest available to celebrate 
the Mass. . 

3) The reason of the faculty is that a notable portion of the faithful 
may be thus enabled to satisfy their obligation of hearing Mass. It is 
thus not a personal faculty, for the advantage of the Priest; but for the 
benefit of the people. 

4) The person to decide whether the requisite circumstances are 
actually present is the Ordinary. 

5) It may be noted that this canon is enforced by a sanction, and 
the priest who presumes to act contrary to its prescriptions is to be 
suspended from the celebration of Mass for a period to be determined 
by the Ordinary according to the circumstances of the case. (Can. 
go2k ). 

The question which concerns us most is: what constitutes a “‘not- 
able part of the faithful”. When an attempt is made to fix in numbers 
what is meant to be taken only morally, it is always difficult to be defi- 
nite. Further, since the decision as to the necessity for bination is to be 
left to the prudence of the local Ordinary, the Holy See has been un- 
willing to lay down a general rule. Several times in the past have 
Bishops and other Ordinaries, especially in Missionary places, had re- 
course to Rome for practical directions in the use of their faculty to per- 
mit their priests to say two Masses on the same day; but from the 
answers nothing definite can be gained which would serve as a final and 
sure guide to help in fixing the number required for the second Mass 
which may be allowed according to the present legislation. The Bishop of 
St. Louis in U.S.A. was informed in a reply from the S. Congregation of 
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Propaganda by Letters issued by order of Pope Leo XII (13th March, 
1828) that he should judge conscientiously and prudently, but without 
anxiety, considering the circumstances of his Diocese, whether there 
were grave causes present which would justify his granting to his 
priests the faculty of saying two Masses on Sundays and feasts of 
precept. It appears that in the doubts submitted by the Bishop, men- 
tion was made of from thirty to fifty persons who would otherwise not 
be able to attend Mass. As far back as 1688, certain Capuchin mission- 
aries in Greece had asked the Holy Office if fifteen or twenty people, 
who were otherwise in the position of not being able to fulfil the precept 
of hearing Mass, would be a sufficient number to permit bination; and 
the answer was that in this case it would not be lawful to celebrate the 
second Mass. Nevertheless, in that very year the S. Congregation of 
Propaganda left it to the charity and conscience of the Prefect Apostolic 
of the Mission of Tripoli whether he could permit his priests to cele- 
brate twice and thus enable ten or twelve slaves to hear Mass. Com- 
menting on these replies, an Instruction of the S. Congregation of 
Propaganda (24th May, 1870) has the observation: ‘The 
causes which per se and in most places are not grave, can be 
serious in other localities, on account of accompanying circumstances”. 
Thus the reason for the greater indulgence towards those in slavery was 
that their only consolation was to be had from devout assistance at the 
holy Sacrifice. 

It is now commonly held that twenty or thirty people 
who otherwise would find it difficult to fulfil the precept of Sunday 
Mass would constitute a sufficient reason per se for the use of the 
faculty of binating. Taking other circumstances into account, a smaller 
number would be sufficient. Thus, if it were question of cloistered 
Religious or of the sick, or those in Institutions who could not otherwise 
go to Mass, or country people in Australia who have an opportunity of 
Mass only rarely, a smaller number than twenty or thirty would seem to 
justify the celebration of the second Mass by the same priest; but just 
how many persons would have to be concerned, we hesitate to say—per- 
haps ten or twelve. 

If then a few people are unable to hear Mass unless the priest 
binates, those few are excused because of impossibility from assistance 
at Mass. The precept of hearing Mass is primarily intended for the 
sanctification of the individual; and indirectly for the promotion of the 
spiritual good of the faithful in general. On the other hand, the laws 
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which govern the circumstances of the celebration of Mass have respect 
to a public act, the offering of the Sacrifice of the New Law, and they 
aim, in the first place, at the furtherance of the common good. A 
private advantage is not sufficient reason to outweigh what serves for 
public interest ; and so, a cause which is in some sense a public one, is 
required to permit the waiving of the Law which restricts the celebra- 
tion of Mass to once a day. The saying of the second Mass in private 
oratories for the convenience of those who wished there to fulfil their 
obligation was forbidden according to directions given in 1842 by the 
Holy Office to the Ordinary of Limburg in Prussia. It would seem, 
then, that the Religious referred to by Dusirans are in the same con- 
dition as other persons who are prevented from hearing Mass by neces- 
sary work of charity, such as caring for the sick or the infirm who 
cannot be left to themselves. Unless some priest is available to say 
Mass for them alone, they are excused from attendance on Sundays. 
Seeing that they will no doubt have opportunities of hearing Mass, at 
least some time during the week, when the duties of the clergy do not 
call for the celebration of Mass in the Church, they are not in such a 
deplorable state as we may, at first sight, be inclined to consider 
them: they do not hear Mass on a day when de facto they are not 
obliged to attend. 

It may be asked if a Priest could say his first Mass for these few 
Religious, and then propter necessitatem populi celebrate again in the 
Church, the second Mass being for the sake of the people. Such an 
argument is really a quibble. The law does not mean that the second 
Mass must be for the benefit of those wishing to fulfil their obligation, 
while the first can be for some other reason. If that were so, a priest 
who has to say one Mass in the parish church would be justified in say- 
ing a private Mass first and then the Mass for the people. The mean- 
ing of the Canon 806, and it is stated rather plainly, is that he cannot be 
permitted to say more than one Mass, unless for the benefit of a notable 
part of the people; in other words, one Mass is not sufficient for the 
needs of the people, and so he is empowered to celebrate a second time. 

We hope we have been as definite as possible in treating of this 
question, and have given sufficient reason for our opinion that bination 
would not be justified in the circumstances outlined by our correspon- 
dent, unless, of course, the inmates of the Institution are well enough 
to attend Mass in the Oratory, and, together with the Religious, would 
make up a notable part of the people in the judgment of the Ordinary. 
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CO-OPERATION OF HUSBAND IN SINFUL ACT OF WIFE. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Is it ever lawful for a husband to perform the conjugal act if he 
knows his wife has inserted a pessary to obstruct the entrance to the 
uterus and so render conception impossible? 

PASTOR. 
REPRE 

It seems to us certain that such a method of conjugal intercourse 
is intrinsically evil from its very inception, and so cannot be lawful 
under any circumstances. 

The case is not as evident as may appear at first glance, and it may 
be useful to examine it at some length and give the reasons for our 
position. 

The woman is certainly guilty of serious sin. She intends to frus- 
trate the natural effect of conjugal intercourse—the finis operantis is 
evil. Further, she does something which of its very nature secures the 
destruction of the human semen—the finis operis is also evil. No reas- 
ons, therefore, could ever justify a woman who had artifically obstruct- 
ed the entrance to the uterus, in asking for the debitum coniugale or 
accepting it. 

But our question is concerned with the husband. Is he also guilty 
of sin if, knowing that his wife has taken this means to render concep- 
tion impossible, he performs the conjugal act? There is no doubt that 
he is a material co-operator; without his active concurrence, the sin 
would not actually be committed. If he is merely a material co- 
operator, he could be excused from a share in the sin, provided he had 
sufficient reason for permitting the transgression of his wife. On the 
other hand, if he is formally a co-operator, he always partakes of the guilt 
of the act. He is a formal co-operator explicitly, if he intends and consents 
to the wrongful action of his wife. He is likewise a formal co-operator if 
the actions which he performs, necessarily and from their very nature, 
are the cause of the evil effect. In other words, whatever be his protes- 
tations to the contrary, he would be morally responsible for any effect 
which was a natural and necessary consequence of his action. ,The evil 
effect in the case under discussion is the frustration by artificial means 
of the human semen; and the crux of our question is: Does the action of 
the husband who has intercourse with his wife whose uterus is blocked 
by a pessary per se tend to destroy the semen or only per accidens? 
If his action per se leads to the destruction of the semen, such an action 
is intrinsically evil and can never be justified; if the semen is destroy- 
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ed per accidens, then it is possible for him not to intend it and so be 
excused from the sin of co-operation. 

The conjugal act is a common act, but both man and woman con- 
tribute their proper parts to it. It is also a human act, performed de- 
liberately and freely. The man, by a vital act, and in the manner 
intended by nature, deposits the semen immediately within the vagina 
of the woman. The woman receives it. Conception does not follow at 
once, and in fact it will not eventuate at all unless an ovum is 
met under favourable conditions, when the semen will fertilise 
it and so originate a new human life. The actus humanus is 
complete when the semen has been placed within the vagina: what 
happens after that is due to the process of nature and is beyond human 
volition. Of course, it would be sinful to impede this natural process, 
but is it not possible for the interference to be the work of the woman, 
subsequent to the act of intercourse, from which the other partner is 
entirely excluded, both in intention and in fact? Thus if the act were 
complete in the normal manner and, contrary to the wishes of her 
husband, the wife were to make use of means to expel the semen, who 
would say that he could be held in any way responsible? Likewise, if 
the woman has placed an obstruction which prevents the passage of the 
semen to its natural destination after it has been received into the 
vagina, can the husband be held necessarily to blame? Has he not acted 
in exactly the same manner as in intercourse from which conception 
would follow? It would seem then that a fair case may be made out to 
show that the husband’s co-operation is not formal. The frustration of 
the semen is not intrinsically connected with the act of copulation, but 
follows it and is to be attributed solely to the malicious interference of 
the woman. 

Another argument, which may seem to indicate that the husband 
in the case before us co-operates only materially, can be drawn from the 
fact that a woman who has undergone a surgical operation for the re- 
moval of the uterus, etc., is permitted to marry. She is not to be con- 
sidered as impotent but sterile, and her husband does not sin if he has 
conjugal relations with her. Where is the essential difference between 
intercourse with a woman whose internal organs of reproduction have 
been removed and another who has placed some obstacle to prevent the 
organs from performing their function? In either case, the copula, qua 
talis, was complete ; the semen has been placed within the vagina of the 
woman and this is a copula per se apta ad generandum. It is the act 
to which a right was given in the matrimonial contract. If the semen 
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does not ascend to the uterus for any cause whatever, natural or arti- 
ficial, that is something altogether extrinsic to the copula which is in 
itself complete. The man does nothing objectively wrong; he merely 
does what he has a perfect right to do as a husband, and does not sin un- 
less, by another act of the will, he approves of the sin of his wife. It 
may be, however, that he is moved by motives which are perfectly 
legitimate and are of sufficient gravity to warrant his permitting the sin 
of his wife without approving of it. Such motives would be the danger 
of incontinence, procuring domestic peace, etc. 

The two preceding paragraphs seem to give a rather fair presenta- 
tion of the arguments which would make the husband’s co-operation in 
itself merely material. They are not lightly to be distnissed, and the 
eminent theologian, Fr. Merkelbach, O.P. (Theologia Moralis, vol. III, 
n. 957), is loath to give a theoretical decision, which he leaves to wiser 
men. In practice, he maintains that the husband could be absolved, 
provided he were willing to conform to any directions which may later 
come from the Holy See. 

Without appearing to be one of the sapientiores referred to by Fr. 
Merkelbach, we are decidedly of opinion that the action of the husband, 
who has conjugal relations with his wife in the circumstances, is some- 
thing intrinsically evil and so always sinful. An act takes its morality 
not only from its object but also from the circumstances which surround 
it. Any evil circumstances will vitiate it, according to the dictum: 
Bonum ex integra causa, malum ex quocumque defectu. The act of 
copulation is in itself good, or at least indifferent, but intercourse with 
any other but one’s lawful wife is always evil, because of the circum- 
stance of person. Likewise, the act of intercourse with his lawful wife 
who has so interferred with herself that the effect of the act is malici- 
ously frustrated, is sinful for the husband, because of another circum- 
stance: it is not done in such a manner that conception could follow. 

If this observation seems to lack force because the natural result is 
not impeded by the man but by the woman and without the approval of 
her husband, we would go further and say that his act is evil ratione 
objectt. From the very beginning of the act of intercourse, there could 
be only one ultimate effect: the artificial frustration of the semen— 
which is an evil effect. To do something which must necessarily termi- 
nate in evil, is to consent to that evil and intend it, for it is inseparable 
from the act itself. Nor is it any avail to stress that the frustration of 
the semen follows after the intercourse is completed. In the order of 
time one follows the other, but it is a question not of time but of caus- 
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ality. It is true that the act of semination and the destruction of the 
semen may be two distinct physical acts, but in the circumstances, one is 
necessarily ordered to the other, and the person who intends the first 
must also intend the second. In other words, intercourse on the part 
of the husband as well as the wife is not an act per se aptus ad generan- 
dum, but rather is it aptus ad semen artificialiter perdendum. 

With regard to the parallel between a woman whose organs have 
been removed and one who has inserted a pessary, we would remark, by 
the way, that it is only doubtful whether the former is not impotent; but 
conceding for practical purposes that she is not, she is certainly sterile, 
and must be considered in the same position as other women who are 
afflicted with sterility. There can be no parity between a sterile woman 
and one whose organs are artificially obstructed. It is true that in 
both cases the semen perishes ; but with a most important difference. In 
the case of a woman who is temporally or permanently sterile, the 
semen perishes naturally; in the case of one who has blocked the 
entrance to the uterus it perishes, we might say, violently, and because 
of the wrongful intervention of man. The husband, who has intercourse 
with his wife who has undergone a surgical operation for the removal 
of her internal organs, performs an act which tends to the natural 
inefficacy of the seed; while he who exercises conjugal relations when 
his wife has inserted a pessary would do what from the very beginning 
could have only one conclusion—the sinful destruction of the human 
semen. 

We hope to have made our position clear, and to have given 
sufficient reasons why we do not consider it probable in theory or in 
practice that the husband who has intercourse in the circumstances re- 
lated can be anything but a formal co-operator in the sin of his wife, 
He performs the same physical acts as in lawful intercourse, but in the 
circumstances, they are, so it seems to us, intrinsically ordered to one 
inevitable end, and that a most seriously sinful one. We cannot see how 
the conclusion can be escaped that he places the direct cause of evil 
which in consequence he necessarily intends. The finis operis in the 
concrete case is wrong, and so the act itself is forbidden by the same 
law which condemns its effect—the law of nature and the positive law 


of God. 
JAMES MADDEN. 
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RESCISSION OF “ITEM AB ACATHOLICIS NATI ETC.” 
WHO ARE BOUND TO CANONICAL FORM OF MARRIAGE? 


The provisions of Canon Law concerning the juridical form of 
marriage are modified considerably by a Motu Proprio of Pope Pius 
XII, issued on the first of August, 1948—published in this issue of the 
A.C. Record. The oft-discussed clause of Canon 1099, 2, which com- 
mences with the familiar words, “item ab acatholicis nati’, is abrogated 
as from the first of January, 1949, Briefly, the effect of this very im- 
portant document is that a considerable number of baptized Catholics 
who have been exempt from the canonical form of marriage will be 
exempt no longer. Henceforth, all who have been baptized in the 
Catholic Church—in ecclesia Catholica baptizati—will be bound by the 
law of canonical form, regardless of the religion of their parents and 
regardless of their own religious upbringing. It is important to note, 
however, that the new provision is not retrospective; it takes effect on 
the first day of January, 1949. Only marriages contracted on or after 
that date are affected. 


SUBJECTS OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS: 


To understand the import of this rescission it will be useful to recall 
the canonical principles concerning the subject of ecclesiastical laws. 
Speaking in general terms, the laws of the Church are binding upon 
all baptized persons who are within the jurisdiction of the legislator. 
This basic principle is contained in Canon 87: By Baptism a man is 
constituted as a person in the Church of Christ with all the rights and 
duties of Christians; unless, as far as rights are concerned, there is an 
obstacle which impedes the bond of ecclesiastical union or a censure 
imposed by the Church. A human being, possessed of certain rights 
and duties by nature, on receiving Baptism, acquires a new juridical 


personality as a member of Christ’s Church, with consequent rights 
and duties. 


When we speak of a person as being “baptized in the Church of 
England” we do not mean that he does not acquire juridical personality 
in the Church of Christ. Provided that his Baptism is at least pre- 
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sumptively valid, he is bound by the laws of the Church. Thus, for 
instance, the impediment of consanguinity as recognised by the State 
_ may extend only to the first or second degree of the collateral line, 
whereas canon law establishes this diriment impediment to the third 
degree of the collateral line. A baptized protestant is bound by the law 
of the Church and, as no dispensation is obtained, his marriage with a 
second cousin must be considered as invalid “coram ecclesia”. 

However, specific exceptions may be made by the legislator in 
favour of heretics and schismatics, especially in recognition of their 
good faith. For instance, prior to the promulgation of the Code, the 
impediment of disparity of cult was present between an unbaptized per- 
son and one validly baptized (even as a protestant). In Canon 1070 the 
impediment is restricted to marriages between an unbaptized person 
and one baptized in the Catholic Church or converted to it from heresy 
or schism. Implicitly, the person baptized in a Protestant sect has been 
exempted from this impediment. 

Similarly in Canon 1099 it was enacted that not all baptized per- 
sons are bound by the law of canonical form. Two exemptions are 
stated. In defining who are bound and who are not bound to the 
canonical form Canon 1099 decrees: 

1. The following persons are bound to observe the form prescribed 
above : 

1° All who are baptized in the Catholic Church or who have been 
converted to it from heresy or schism, even though the former or the 
latter may have left the Church later, whenever they contract marriage 
amongst themselves ; 

2° The same persons abovementioned, if they contract marriage 
with non-Catholics, either baptized or not baptized, even after obtaining 
a dispensation from the impediment of mixed religion or disparity of 
cult. 

3° Orientals, if they contract with Latins who are bound by 
this form. 

2. But, without prejudice to the provisions of 1. n. 1, non-Catho- 
lics whether baptized or not baptized, if they contract among them- 
selves, are nowhere bound to observe the Catholic form of marriage; 
likewise (exempt) are persons born of non-Catholic parents even 
though they have been baptized in the Catholic Church, who have 
grown up from infancy in heresy or schism or infidelity, or without any 
religion, when they contract with a non-Catholic party. (item ab 
acatholicis nati, etsi in Ecclesia catholica baptizati, qui ab infantili aetate 
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in haeresi vel schismate aut infidelitate vel sine ulla religione adolever- 
unt, quoties cum parte acatholica contraxerint. ) 

The first of the two exemptions stated in paragraph 2 does not 
give rise to any unusual difficulties. The second exemption, “item ab 
acatholicis nati, etc.”, has provided much food for thought both to coru- 
mentators and to chancery officials, 


* * * k 


AB ACATHOLICIS NATI 


In the first place the expression “ab acatholicis nati” has been a 
matter for lengthy discussion by commentators and also a subject of 
authentic interpretations of the Code Commission. Readers of the A.C. 
Record will recall several informative articles from the pen of the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Nevin in explanation of this expression. 

Contrary to the opinions published previously by many canonists, 
an official interpretation issued by the Code Commission in 1929 (July 
30) established that children born of a mixed marriage, even though 
contracted in accordance with the laws of the Church, are included 
amongst those described as “ab acatholicis nati”. A further official 
reply declared that this interpretation was declarative, not extensive of 
Canon 1099, 2. Further, in explanation of the term “acatholici’, it was 
declared that children born of apostate parents were included in the 
expression in question. Finally, a decision issued by the Code Com- 
mission in 1934 (July 30) is relevant. It was stated that persons who 
belong or have belonged to an atheistic sect are to be considered, as re- 
gards all legal effects, even those which concern sacred ordination or 
marriage, the same as persons who belong or have belonged to a non- 
Catholic sect. This decision may have practical application in regard 
to members of the communist party. 

Summing up, the law in operation from the date of promulgation 


of the Code until December 31, 1948, establishes two exemptions to the 
requirements of canonical form: 


(1) In general, non-Catholics (as explained in Canon 1099). 


(2) Baptized Catholics who have grown up since infancy in 
heresy or schism or infidelity or without any religion, pro- 
vided that at least one parent was a non-Catholic at the birth 


of the offspring, i.e., heretic, schismatic, apostate, or member 
of atheistic sect. | 
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QUI AB INFANTILI AETATE, ETC. 


The second canonical difficulty encountered in interpreting this 
exemption has not received the same attention from commentators. But, 
it has caused much anxiety to Ordinaries, ecclesiastical judges and 
chancery officials who have had to decide the validity or invalidity of 
marriages contracted in a protestant church or registry office. It is 
clear that the upbringing in heresy, schism or infidelity or without any 
religion must date from infancy, i.e., from some point prior to comple- 
tion of the seventh year (Canon 88). But it is not easy to determine 
what constitutes upbringing in heresy, etc., or without any religion, as 
opposed to upbringing in the Catholic religion. 

In his pastoral labours a priest meets many persons whose religious 
classification is uncertain—they are borderline cases. Some claim to be 
Catholics but have not been instructed in the basic truths of Christianity 
and have not received any sacraments except Baptism. Others, whose 
parents were indifferent, have commenced school at a Catholic Kinder- 
garten and been transferred to a public school before attaining their 
seventh year. From the date of transfer they have been brought up 
without any religion but have retained beliefs and practices learned at 
the Catholic Kindergarten. Others have been enrolled as Catholic or 
non-Catholic at different stages of childhood, according as one parent 
or the other assumed more authority in the family. It may be very diffi- 
cult for a judge to determine the status of such persons, especially as 
evidence is sometimes very meagre. 

Commentators of standing have not provided much assistance in 
establishing norms for judging these cases. Discussing border-line 
cases of this nature and endeavouring to determine what constitutes 
Catholic status, the well-known American canonist, Doheny, offers a 
practical rule. 

“Any identification with the Church in its ceremonies, its sacra- 
ments, its religious functions, and its religious life, whether this identifi- _ 
cation be formal or voluntary, is viewed as sufficient. But there must 
be some identification between the Catholic Church and the person, so 
that the person has at one time or another actually participated in the 
life of the Church as a Catholic and not merely as a visitor or as a 
dilettante”. (Doheny, Canonical Procedure in Matrimonial Cases, Vol. 
be 672.) 

No doubt it is to these practical difficulties of deciding the validity 
of a marriage post-factum that His Holiness alludes in the present Motu 
Proprio. After observing that the reason for establishing this exemp- 
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tion for “ab acatholicis nati” in the Code was to avoid the invalidity of 
their marriages, he goes on to explain the reason for its being abrogated. 
He observes that the experience of thirty years has taught that the 
exemption has not been an aid to the good of souls; in fact, in the solu- 
tion of cases it has frequently (saepe saepius) multiplied the difficulties. 


* kK 2K * 


ABROGATION EFFECTIVE ON JAN. 1, 1949. 


The abrogation decreed in this Motu Proprio takes effect on 
January Ist, 1949. “Litterae Apostolicae. ...vim suam exerant a die 1. 
Jan., anno 1949”. Therefore, the validity of marriages contracted be- 
tween the date of promulgation of the Code (May 19, 1918) and 
December 31, 1948, by baptized Catholics who were born of non- 
Catholic parents must be determined by applying the rule of Canon 
1099, 2. 

We may consider a typical case. Titius, born of Catholic father 
and Protestant mother, was baptized in the Catholic Church. His 
mother had given the guarantees required for a dispensation from 
Mixed Religion to be granted. However, when the child was three 
years of age the father died. The mother and child went to live with 
the mother’s relations, where the child was brought up as a _ non- 
Catholic. There is no doubt that Titius is to be classified as “ab acatho- 
licis natus” in the sense of Canon 1099, 2; likewise, it is certain that he 
has been brought up in heresy “ab infantili aetate”’. 

Now, if Titius marries a non-Catholic in a Protestant Church or 
Registry Office before January 1, 1949, his marriage will be valid, as he 
is exempt from canonical form in virtue of Canon 1099, 2. If the mar- 
riage takes place on or after January 1, 1949, it must be held to be 


invalid, because, as a person baptized in the Catholic Church he will be 
bound to the canonical form. 


* * * * 


IN ECCLESIA CATHOLICA BAPTIZATI. 

The law which decrees who are bound by the canonical form is 
now stated in simpler terms. All who are baptized in the Catholic 
Church are bound. In applying the amended Canon 1099, the expres- 
sion, “in ecclesia Catholica baptizati”, may be the item most likely to 
give rise to doubts. It is opportune, therefore, that the Holy Father 
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emphasises the need for priests to observe faithfully the provisions of 
Canons 750 and 751, which concern the baptizing of infants of pagan, 
heretical or schismatical parents. For, although the Church recognises 
the necessity for all men to embrace the true religion, she is so zealous 
for the family’s natural right to educate children, that she will not per- 
mit Baptism to be conferred on children of non-Catholics except in 
certain well-defined circumstances. The two canons are as follows :— 


Canon 750.—1. An infant of infidel parents may be baptized 
lawfully, even against the wishes of the parents, when it is in 
such a condition of health that it is prudently foreseen that the 
infant will die before attaining the use of reason. 

2. Outside danger of death it may be baptized lawfully, 
provided that suitable provision is made for its Catholic up- 
bringing : 

1° if the parents or tutors or at least one of them consent, 

2° if the parents—father, mother, grandfather, grand- 
mother—or tutors are non-existent, or have lost their rights 
concerning the child, or cannot in any circumstances exercise 
these rights. 

Canon 751—Regarding the Baptism of the infants of two heretics 
or schismatics or of two Catholics who have lapsed into heresy 
or schism, in general, the same rules should be observed as are 
set out in the preceding canon. 


**k * « K 


BRIEF HISTORICAL SURVEY OF LAW OF CANONICAL 
FORM. 


By way of conclusion it may be useful to recall the various phases 
of ecclesiastical legislation concerning the canonical form of marriage. 

Prior to the Decree ‘“Tametsi’’ of the Council of Trent no canonical 
form of marriage was required as a condition for validity. A marriage 
contracted without the sacerdotal blessing was illicit, but not invalid 
from lack of form. From earliest Christian times—as in pre-Christian 
times—the public character of matrimony was recognised. Though 
man’s natural right to marry freely received due recognition, it was also 
understood that matrimony is of social importance. As a result laws 
were enacted concerning the eligibility of contracting parties; rites and 
solemnities for the public celebration of marriage were established. 
Various ecclesiastical laws forbade clandestine, or occult, marriages. 
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The Fourth Lateran Council decreed that all forthcoming marriages 
should be announced publicly in the church. 

Nevertheless, clandestine marriages were of frequent occurrence 
and gave rise to notable evils. | Validly-married parties of a secret 
marriage could separate and go through the form of marriage with 
other partners in the church. It was difficult to prove the existence of 
a previous bond. Even nowadays pre-nuptial investigations do not 
always establish a spouse’s freedom to marry, in spite of the public regis- 
tration of all marriages. It will be understood readily how much 
greater was the difficulty when clandestine marriages were of frequent 
occurrence. Likewise persons could live in concubinage under cover of 
a supposed secret marriage. 

The Decree Tametsi was intended to eradicate these evils, by 
enacting that marriage should be not only unlawful but also invalid 
unless contracted in the presence of a duly-authorised priest and at least 
two or three witnesses. The law concerning banns was also renewed. 

However, in its application, the Decree opened the way to new 
difficulties. The Council required the. Decree to be promulgated in 
each individual parish. Further, the basis of a pastor’s jurisdiction for 
assisting at marriages was the domicile or quasi-domicile of a party. 
Both of these dispositions gave rise to many doubts as to the validity of 
marriages. 

There were exemptions from the law of Tametsi, but they were 
territorial in character. Some arose from failure to promulgate the 
law. Others were granted to places out of consideration for large non- 
Catholic populations, especially for marriages of heretics with one 
another and for mixed marriages of heretics and Catholics. Such was 
the Benedictine Declaration of Benedict XIV, issued in 1741 for 
Belgium and Holland and, subsequently, extended to other countries, 


e.g., Bavaria, Hungary, Poland, Ireland, etc. 
a x * * 


NE TEMERE 
The law Ne Temere, which came into force on Easter Sunday, 
1908, was intended to meet the difficulties arising from Tametsi. The 
pastor’s jurisdiction to assist at marriages would be territorial. Terri- 
torial exemptions were abolished except for the German Empire and 
Hungary, where the Constitution “Provida” of 1906 had modified the 
requirements of Tametsi. Instead, personal exemption was established 


for those who had never belonged to the Catholic Church, either by 
Baptism or by conversion. 
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CODE OF CANON LAW 
The law of the Code retained substantially the terms of the Decree, 
Ne Temere, but added a second personal exemption with the words, 
“item ab acatholicis nati, etc.”. This enactment had been proposed 
when the Ne Temere legislation was being framed, but in the final draft 
of the decree it was rejected. Now, after being a canonical statute for 
thirty years, it has been rescinded. 


JAMES CARROLL. 


Liturgy 


FUNERAL RITE FOR; AUPRIEST: 
Ill. The Exequial Mass. 

For a priest or higher ecclesiastic, the formula for the funeral Mass 
is the first of the three that are given in the Missal for the Commemor- 
ation of All Souls, with the prayer, secret and post-communion from the 
Orationes diversae pro defunctis to suit the occasion: for a simple priest 
it will be Deus qui inter apostolicos sacerdotes (n. 7) or Praesta, quae- 
sumus, Domine (n. 8). Should the funeral of a priest take place on All 
Souls’ Day, the same Mass is said, but the collect, etc., are that for the 
second of November with the prayer for a deceased priest added under 
the same conclusion. 

The rubrics forbid all requiem Masses even an exequial Mass, on 
certain feasts, a list of which can be found by reference to the Ordo 
(Ordo Divini Oficii, 1949, Praenotanda, p. 11). On these days, the 
coffin should not be present in the Church until after the celebration of 
the Masses of the feast, when the Office of the dead may be recited and 
the Absolutions given. The funeral Mass, in such a case, will be cele- 
brated at a later date, namely, on the first day on which such a Mass 
is permitted by the rubrics. 

To allow for what frequently happens, we intend in the following, 
to assume that the diocesan Bishop is present at the function. We will 
describe the rite to be observed if the Ordinary is presiding in cappa 
magna, and will later note the difference should he wear the cope and 
mitre, be present in rochet and mozetta, or himself celebrate the Mass. 

1. The Ordinary presiding in cappa magna. 

The following preparations should be made: 

(a) The number of candlesticks on the altar may be four or six; 
they will be uncovered, and will contain unbleached candles. 

(b) If the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, the veil of the taber- 
nacle will be of violet colour; if It has been removed to another chapel 
—which, as we noted before, is preferable—the tabernacle will be 
without a veil. The antependium, according to the same rule, will be 
violet or black, and likewise, the drapings of the missal stand, if they 
are used. The Missal, opened at the first Mass of All Souls’ Day, will 
be on the stand. 

(c) On the credence table, the chalice will be left, prepared as 
usual: no humeral veil is required, as the subdeacon does not hold the 
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paten from the offertory to the Pater Noster. Likewise, on the cre- 
dence will be placed the cruets with wine and water, the finger bow] 
and towel, the small bell, candles to be distributed to the clergy, a 
missal for the Epistle and Gospel to be sung by the ministers and the 
holy water and sprinkler for use at the Absolutions. 

(d) The processional cross for the Absolutions will be placed near 
the credence. 

(e) On a small table near the Bishop’s throne the following will 
be arranged: a missal, the canon, bugia (with a white wax candle), 
and, if the Bishop is to perform the Absolutions, an amice, black stole 
and cope and the plain white mitre, together with a black vimpa for the 
mitre bearer. 

(£) A prie-dieu or faldstool, draped in violet in the centre of the 
sanctuary, and a faldstool near the coffin. 

(g) In the sacristy will be set out the full vestments in black for 
the celebrant, deacon and subdeacon; the acolytes’ candlesticks and 
candles (unbleached wax) ; four torches to be born by the torchbearers 
at the Sanctus; the thurible, incense boat and charcoal for the thurifer ; 
the metropolitan cross, if the Archbishop officiates. The assistants at 
the throne do not wear sacred vestments, if the Bishop presides in 
cappa magna. 


The Ceremony. 

Before the Bishop enters the church, the acolytes carrying lighted 
candles, the M.C., and the ministers proceed from the sacristy to the 
sanctuary per breviorem, make the requisite reverences to the altar and 
retire to the side: the acolytes to the credence table, where they place 
their candles, and the celebrant and ministers to the sedile where they 
sit and put on their birettas. 

Arrival of the Bishop. 

The Bishop will enter the church by the main door. If there be 
lay-men in the procession they will walk first, then the altar servers in 
soutane and surplice; the cross bearer—if the Archbishop is present ; 
the Bishop in cappa magna which is held by a train-bearer vested in a 
violet soutane and black ferriola; the M.C. will either precede the 
Bishop or walk on his left, the assistant deacons and the assistant 
priest will follow, then the clergy in order of seniority. 

At the church door, the rector of the church will present the holy- 
water sprinkler to the Bishop (without oscula) ; all uncover and kneel 
while they are sprinkled, except prelates, v.g., monsignori, who remain 
standing. The Bishop, carrying the biretta in his hand, passes through 
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the church to the Altar of the Blessed Sacrament, where the same cere- 
monies are observed as were described on another occasion, when we 
dealt with the Office for the Dead. 

The celebrant and ministers uncover and stand as the Bishop 
enters the sanctuary. On arrival, the Bishop turns and blesses them and 
they return the salutation with the appropriate reverence (a profound 
bow by the celebrant and a simple genuflection by the deacon and sub- 
deacon). The Bishop kneels for a moment at the prie-dieu, and during 
this short prayer the celebrant and ministers, accompanied by the M.C., 
pass behind the Bishop and come to his left. The Bishop rises and 
comes to the foot of the altar, accompanied by the celebrant on his left 
and the assistant priest on his right. The deacon and subdeacon stand 
behind the celebrant and the assistant deacons behind the Bishop. The 
book and bugia bearers will kneel at the credence table which is near the 
throne. 

The Beginning of the Mass. 

The Bishop and celebrant bow to altar or genuflect to the Blessed 
Sacrament; the others, except they be prelates, will genuflect, even if 
the Blessed Sacrament be not on the altar. The Bishop recites the in- 
troductory prayers and is answered by the celebrant and the assistant 
priest: the ministers of the Mass and the assistant deacons also recite 
_them, inter se, not as answering the Bishop, but taking care to keep with 
him. As soon as the Indulgentiam has been said, the celebrant stands 
back and comes between his ministers; the assistant priest moves a 
little to the right, and the assistant deacons come forward to take their 
places one on each side of the Bishop. As the Mass commences at the 
altar, the choir begins the Introit, Requiem aeternam, etc., and as soon 
as this is concluded they sing the Kyrie. 

The Introit and Kyrie. 


When the Bishop has recited the Deus, tu conversus, etc., as far as 
Orenius inclusive, he bows or genuflects while his assistants will genu- 
flect. The celebrant and ministers remain where they were while the 
Bishop and his assistants pass in front of them to the throne; as they 
pass, the celebrant bows and the ministers genuflect to the Bishop. The 
celebrant and his ministers then go to the foot of the altar and the cele- 
brant ascends the steps reciting the Aufer a nobis, etc. Authorities are 
divided as to whether the ministers should go up to the predella or stand 
unus post alium on the steps. The celebrant kisses the altar at the reci- 
tation of the Oramus te, Domine, etc., and goes to the Missal, where he 
recites the Introit, making the sign of the cross over the book and not on 
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himself. Meanwhile, the Bishop, on arrival at the throne, sits for a 
moment; then, removing his biretta, he stands. The assistants also 
stand, as they do on every occasion the Bishop does and also whenever 
he reads or performs any ceremonial act. As soon as the Bishop rises, 
the book-bearer, holding the missal open at the Introit, genuflects at the 
foot of the throne and approaches to stand before the Bishop. The 
bugia bearer will bear him company, on his right. Having read the 
Introit, the Bishop recites the Kyrie with his assistants, and in the 
meanwhile the bearers of the book and bugia return to the foot of the 
throne, genuflect to the Bishop and go to their positions at the small 
table. They follow this procedure every time they come to the throne. 
If the choir is not sufficiently advanced in the singing of the Kyrie the 
Bishop may sit until the last portion of it is being chanted. All the 
clergy in choir sit as the Bishop does. 

The Collect and the Epistle. 

Towards the end of the singing of the Kyrie, the Bishop, not wear- 
ing his biretta, comes to the faldstool or prie-dieu at the centre of the 
sanctuary: the assistant priest will precede him, the deacons walk on 
either side and the train is held by the train-bearer. After the appro- 
priate reverences ,the Bishop and his assistants kneel, the assistant priest 
at his right and the deacons somewhat behind. All in choir also kneel 
while the celebrant sings the collect in the ferial tone the deacon 
and subdeacon standing behind him, unus post aliwm. The collect over, 
the Bishop and his assistants rise, make the reverence to the altar or 
Blessed Sacrament, and return to the throne, where all sit and cover. 

The subdeacon now receives the missal from the M.C. of the Mass, 
who accomapnies him to the centre of the altar where both genuflect, 
and then turning towards the Bishop genuflect to him. The subdeacon 
chants the Epistle in the usual place, but faces somewhat in the direction 
of the Bishop. The deacon at this stage attends to the celebrant at the 
missal. At the conclusion of the Epistle, the acolytes go to the bench to 
be in readiness to assist the ministers when they come to sit during 
the singing of the Dies Irae. 

The Sequence. 

When he has finished the Epistle, the subdeacon closes the book, 
goes to the centre, genuflects to the altar, also to the Bishop, and at the 
epistle side of the altar gives up the book to the M.C. He then takes up 
a position in plano at the epistle side as for the reading of the Introit ; 
here he stands while the celebrant recites the sequence. Meanwhile, at 
the throne, the bearers of the book and bugia come before the Bishop and 
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kneel, while the Bishop remaining seated reads the Epistle, Gradual, 
Tract, Sequence (Munda cor meum) and Gospel. The celebrant, 
according to the more approved directions, may go to the bench after he 
has finished the reading of the Dies Irae, where he sits with his ministers 
till about the verse Oro supplex. At the word Jesu in the sequence 
(Recordare, Jesu pie) the Bishop, celebrant and all others uncover and 
bow. When about to return to the altar, the celebrant and his minis- 
ters rise, and as they meet the Bishop salute him with the appropriate 
reverences and likewise the altar or Blessed Sacrament. The celebrant 
on reaching the predella recites the Munda cor meum as usual; the 
deacon goes to the epilstle side and takes up the ordinary position before 
the gospel, while the subdeacon removes the missal to the gospel side. 
As the celebrant commences to read the Gospel, the deacon turns by his 
right and descends the side steps to the credence, where he receives the 
missal (or book of the gospels) from the M.C. 

The Gospel. 

The deacon, with the M.C. on his left, comes to the centre, carry- 
ing the missal. At the foot of the altar a reverence is made, first to the 
Bishop and then to the altar. The deacon ascends the altar, places the 
missal in the centre and steps back a little so that he is facing in the 
direction of the celebrant. The acolytes at this stage will proceed to the 
centre and stand facing the altar but back a sufficient distance to allow 
the sacred ministers to stand before them: candles are not carried at the 
Gospel in a Requiem Mass. The clergy in choir should hold lighted 
candles during the Gospel, and so towards the end of the Dies Irae the 
M.C. will direct one of the attendants to distribute and light them. After 
the recitation of the Gospel by the celebrant the subdeacon answers 
Laus tibi, Christe, and moves the missal towards the centre; he then 
descends the steps and waits in front of the second acolyte till he is 
joined by the deacon. When the celebrant comes to the centre of the 
altar after the gospel, the deacon kneels on the predella at the epistle 
side and bowing recites the Munda cor meum. He then rises, takes the 
missal from where he had placed it, and, without asking a_ blessing, 
comes to the foot of the altar at the right of the subdeacon. The sacred 
ministers, M.C. and acolytes genuflect to the altar, turn towards the 
Bishop and genuflect to him, and then take up the usual position for 
the singing of the Gospel. 

The Bishop rises uncovered and removes the zuchetto. The 
celebrant moves to the epistle side of the altar and as the Gospel is 
commenced by the deacon, faces towards’ him. The deacon sings the 
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Dominus vobiscum, and then Sequentia sancti Evangelii sucundum 
Joannem, meanwhile signing the book and his forehead, lips and breast 
as usual. Since there is no incense, he commences to sing the Gospel 
immediately. At the end of the Gospel, the deacon closes the book, the 
subdeacon, who has been holding it, gives it to the M.C. and the sacred 
ministers first genuflect with the others and return to the altar, while 
the M.C. and acolytes follow them to the centre, genuflect and go to 
the credence. The Bishop replaces his zeuchetto. The clergy extinguish 
their candles. 
R. DONOHOE. 


* * * * 


QUERIES. 
QUESTIONS CONCERNING LOW MASS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

I would be grateful to a reply on the following questions: 

1. Is there anything to be said against wearing a lace alb when 
celebrating a Requiem Mass? 

2. Is it permissible to carry the key of the tabernacle to and from 
the Altar on the top of the burse? 

3. When the gospel is concluded and the missal is to be brought 
to the centre of the altar, should it be lifted and carried, or may the 
priest slide the stand to the place where it is to remain till after the 
Communion? 

4. Is it correct to hold the chalice in the hands when reciting the 
Leonine prayers after Mass? 

5. Is there any obligation to wear the biretta when going to the 
altar, or is it only a recommendation? Presuming that there is an 
obligation, would it not be now abolished by custom? 

HILARION. 
REPLY. 

Most of these questions have been treated before in these pages, but 
as they concern rather common inconsistencies in the observance of the 
rubrics, it may be of advantage to bring the correct practice before the 
notice of the clergy. 

1. By a lace alb, we understand an alb which is ornamented with 
lace. The correct material for the alb is linen or hemp. The rubrics 
do not mention any ornamentation, but lace is permitted provided it is 
merely an ornament and therefore of secondary importance. In com- 
mon estimation it would seem that lace is considered as a sign of solem- 
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nity and so it would be more fitting to reserve it for use on the greater 
feasts or Masses said by a prelate, etc. While there is no prohibition 
against wearing a lace alb at a Requiem Mass, it would appear more 
appropriate not to do so. 

2. O'Callaghan (The Sacred Ceremonies of Low Mass, 1940, p. 
53) instructs the priest “not to place upon the chalice either his pocket 
handkerchief, spectacles, the key of the tabernacle, or anything similar”, 
and refers to a decree of the S.C.R., n. 2118. This decree mentions 
only the handkerchief, and we think the same should hold for the spec- 
tacles. With regard to the key of the tabernacle, however, many would 
allow that it could be carried upon the burse. O’Connell (The Celebra- 
tion of Mass, vol. II, p. 46) says it is certainly permissible, and his 
reason is that it belongs to the function rather than to the person of the 
priest. As the Instruction of S. Cong. Sacr. (26th May, 1938) for- 
bids the key to be left on the altar, it is not unreasonable to argue that 
the priest may carry it himself when going to say Mass, and the most 
convenient manner of doing so would be on the top of the burse. 

3. We have no hesitation in saying that the only correct way of 
shifting the missal is to lift slightly the stand on which it rests and 
carry it, still within the table of the altar, to the centre. To slide it 
along is an ungraceful act and one likely to disarrange the altar cloth, 
not to mention the danger of marking or even tearing it. 

4. The correct position of the hands when praying is either joined 
or extended. The rubrics direct when they are to be extended, v.g., at 
the collects, secrets and post-communion as well as during the greater 
portion of the canon of the Mass. At other times they are joined, 
except it is necessary to hold a chart or book from which the prayers 
are recited. As it is a physical impossibility to hold the chalice and 
keep the hands joined, the conclusion is obvious that the chalice should 
be left on the altar. Although the Ritus servandus does not take the 
Leonine prayers into account, it does mention (XII, 6) that, omnibus 
absolutis, the priest takes the chalice, makes the necessary salutations to 
the altar or the Blessed Sacrament, receives his biretta, covers and pro- 
ceeds to the sacristy, etc. Taking the chalice is the immediate prepara- 
tion for departure from the altar. 

4. The wearing of the biretta is not merely a matter of recom- 
mendation, it is of obligation, laid down by the rubrics. The Ritus 
Servandus (II, 1) enjoins Sacerdos, omnibus paramentis indutus.... 
capite cooperto accedit ad altare; and again (XII, 6) at the end of 
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Mass, Sacerdos....facta reverentia, accipit biretum a _ ministro. 
Custom has not abrogated this rubrical direction which is re-promulgat- 
ed in the Plenary Council (decree, n. 355) Accedens ad altare et 
recedens ipse sacerdos induatur, non solum paramentis sacris, sed etiam 
bireto. Some excusing cause, therefore, is required to justify the going 
to the altar without the biretta. Perhaps such a cause would be present 
if a priest were travelling and had not a biretta with him, but in ordinary 
circumstances, when celebrating in his own church, it is hard to see why 
he is not bound to wear it. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF HOLY COMMUNION. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

1. When about to distribute Holy Communion, should the veil of 
the ciborium be removed first, or may it be taken off together with the 
lid? 

2. A priest knows he will have to return to the altar for another 
ciborioum before he has distributed communion to all the faithful. May 
he leave the second ciborium on the table of the altar, especially if he has 
just consecrated it? 

Feely” 

1. In removing both veil and lid of the ciborium at the one time, 
there is always the danger that the veil will draw some of the particles 
over the edge of the ciborium. This danger is increased if the ciborium 
is somewhat full. It is also more difficult to replace the lid after com- 
munion, if the veil is attached to it. The general direction of authors is 
that the veil should be removed first (cf. O’Connell, vol. II, p. 156). 
This authority also directs that the veil be placed outside the corporal, 
lest it should come in contact with any particles which may by accident 
be on the corporal, and that the lid of the ciborium be placed within the 
corporal, if space permits. 

2. The correct place for a consecrated ciborium is within the 
tabernacle, the door of which is closed. The Blessed Sacrament is never 
left unattended on the altar. If, then, a priest has just consecrated a 
ciborium which he will not require for immediate use, he places it in the 
tabernacle after he has withdrawn the one that was there, closes the 
door, and then, after removing the veil and the lid, genuflects and con- 
tinues with the usual ceremonies of distributing communion. 
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NUPTIAL BLESSING. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 
At a marriage which is followed by the celebration of Mass and 
the imparting of the nuptial blessing, is the priest bound to celebrate 
the Votive Mass pro Sponsis, or may be choose any other Mass? 


REPLY: 
The rubrics which are to be found in the missal at the head of the 
Missa pro Sponsis, give a complete answer to this question. On 


Sundays and feasts of precept, even those suppressed, on doubles of the 
first and second class, within the octaves of the Epiphany, Easter, 
Pentecost, and Corpus Christi, and on privileged ferias and vigils, the 
Mass is that of the office proper to the feasts or the day, and a com- 
memoration of the votive Mass pro Sponsis is added under one conclu- 
sion to the prayer of the day. On all other days, even feasts of double 
major or double minor rite, the votive Mass pro Sponsts is said, without 
Gloria or Credo, and with the commemorations demanded by the 
rubrics. 


JAMES MADDEN. 


Bomiletics 


THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. 


Many students and many priests also will show some sign of dis- 
satisfaction at being told that the sense of a very familiar scriptural 
passage is not certain, at least in many of its details. Crowds of popular 
books pretend to give a definite answer to every question under the sun, 
the result being that many of us have become habituated, more than we 
should like admitting, to a ready-reckoner type of knowledge. It is, of 
course, a convenience to be able to say “that’s that”, but ‘‘convenient”’ 
thinking may often be intellectual sloth, and the love of definiteness 
may be intellectual dishonesty. The honest thing is to strive to realize 
that we cannot call a probability a certainty, and that we cannot pre- 
tend to eliminate all obscurity from our knowledge. Such preten- 
sions belong to the illuminism of certain non-Catholic sects; they 
have no part in the intellectual humility of catholicism. Hence we 
find St. Augustine admitting to his friend Januarius (Ep. LV, 21) 
that the sum of his ignorance in the Scriptures far outweighed his 
knowledge ;.and the same great Doctor (De doctr. Christiana III, 9, 
18) warned all teachers that “it is better to carry the burden of un- 
known but useful signs, than, in a useless attempt at interpreting 
them, so to free one’s neck from servitude, as to run it into the noose 
of error”. 

This is said—with some little useful hyperbole, perhaps—in 
reference to the parable which is read in the Mass of Septuagesima Sun- 
day. The obvious title of this parable is “The Labourers in the Vine- 
yard”, though it might also be called by the paradoxical title of “unequal 
equality”. It must seem surprizing that there is no uniform traditional 
exegesis of such an apparently simple comparison made by the Divine 
Master. So, in writing a few homiletic notes on it, we cannot oblige 
our readers with the convenience of one interpretation only. 

It is undoubtedly the first function of a preacher that he should 
make truth to shine in the minds of his hearers; it is also his ultimate 
concern that the truth perceived by the mind should move the heart ; but 
he should not neglect to present the truth also in the most pleasing form 
possible. This is what Christ our Lord did in His parables. Certainly 
the parables had an element of obscurity in them, and this was part of 
the Saviour’s intention. But they were charming stories, conveying 
truth in a way that has never been equalled, in a way so perfect that the 
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Apostles found they could not imitate it. Read, for instance, the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican, and try to remember if you have ever 
met anything so vividly and so powerfully pictorial in any book you 
have read from any of the world’s literatures. 

Without giving too much time to it, this aspect of the parables 
should be appropriately set before the people. In urban civilizations it 
is extraordinary what a number of persons have little or no idea of what 
a vineyard, particularly a Palestinian vineyard, is like. Besides, we are 
used to a logical and symmetrical type of narrative—largely inherited 
from Greece—which easily leaves our minds impervious to the force 
of certain Semitic irregularities and anomalies which abound in the 
parables. For instance, the answer of the wise virgins to the foolish 
ones to go and buy oil at midnight sounds as an anomaly, and even 
seems to have a strong dose of selfishness in it, but its forceful signifi- 
cance in the parable is to bring out the irremediableness of the situation 
in which the improvident virgins were placed. So also in the parable 
of the Vineyard. There are certain improbabilities in it which only 
serve to fix our mind more efficaciously on the central lesson: so much 
work to be done in a vineyard in one day! The improbability of five 
visits to the town or public place! The improbability of men remaining 
till 5 p.m. in hope of being hired! The introduction of a steward who is 
told to pay the uniform wage seems to have no purpose except that of 
literary variation, for the householder is at hand to answer the objec- 
tions of the full-day employees. A close appreciative reading will dis- 
cover many such things and, above all, we think, a very striking absence 
of useless verbiage. There is no straying away from the point. 

A pleasing picture of a vineyard can quickly be gathered from many 
easily available books, such as Father Fonck’s Parables. It will be 
worth while to tell the modern audience that the Palestinian working 
day was a twelve-hour day, which meant over fourteen hours of our 
reckoning in the height of summer, and nearly ten in the depth of 
winter. As our parable supposes such work as belonged to the prepara- 
tions at the end of March or to the vintage at the end of September, the 
twelve hours would have our present standard length, for the time falls 
about the vernal or autumnal equinox. 

The pay for a day’s labour must to our twentieth century indus- 
trial minds seem dismally small. It was a denarius, not quite ten pence. 
The payment of the wage at the end of the day was commanded by the 
law (Lev. 19: 3; Deut. 25: 14), an ordinance which shows the poverty 
and precarious existence of a labourer in ancient Israel. It will be in- 
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structive and thought-provoking for people to hear that Mary of 
Bethany poured on our Lord’s head and feet ointment to the value of 
the whole yearly salary of a Palestinian labourer, and that Judas sold his 
Master for about one third of the generosity which he condemned at 
Bethany. 

In interpreting the parables it is most important to bear in mind 
that they are not total allegories or metaphorical translations of spiritual 
truth into a narrative composition of sensible images. A resemblance 
is portrayed ,but that resemblance centres in a certain point of compari- 
son (the expansive growth of a mustard-seed or the permeating energy 
of a leaven), and is not necessarily traceable through all details of the 
parable, many of which are mere literary adornments or elements in the 
construction of the story, which have no other special significance. 
Since, however, elements of allegory come into many of the longer par- 
ables, it is not always easy to say what is significant and what is orna- 
mental. 

To discover the principal thought of the parable is the chief task of 
the exegete. In the present case it seems to be indicated clearly enough 
by the saying, “Many first shall be last and (many) last (shall be) 
first”. To this saying the parable is closely attached in the best Mss 
by a conjunction of reference which is omitted in our Clementine 
Vulgate. In the parable itself the first and the last are seen, and the end 
of the similitude is immediately followed by the words: “Thus the last 
shall be first and the first last”. 

But the acceptance of this “key” did not bring uniform interpreta- 
tion. The first, third, sixth, ninth, eleventh hours were understood as 
the ages of the world—Adam to Noe, Noe to Abraham, Abraham to 
Moses, Moses to Christ—the Gentile Christians being the labourers of 
the eleventh hour. Or again the hours were interpreted as the different 
ages of human life; infancy, adolescence, youth, mature age, senescence. 
This difference in estimating the hours naturally emphasised, on the one 
hand, the priority which the Gentiles have secured in the Church, or, on 
the other hand, God’s freedom in conferring such extraordinary graces 
as that which brought the Good Thief to paradise and made publicans 
and harlots precede the self-righteous Jews into the kingdom of heaven. 

The application of the parable to individuals is probably the most 
popular with preachers. The denarius, then, can be nothing but eternal 
life, the reward of life-long or eleventh-hour labours. But, in this case, 
the murmuring of saints against saints has to be explained—a murmur- 
ing which is definitely called evil sight or envy. St. John Chrysostom 
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regards this murmur as a mere device to show forth the greatness of 
the reward, and Maldonatus finds in it only a part of the literary vesture. 

The latter, who is a great prince amongst exegetes of the Gospels, 
gives an admirably clear exposition of the parable as applying to indi- 
vidual life. He regards eight points as belonging to the essence of the 
similitude. 

The householder is God, of Whom Christ our Lord said: “My 
Father is the husbandman”, and who appears in many O.T. passages 
as the proprietor of His vineyard Israel. 

The day with its hours is not the duration of the world, but human 
life in its various stages from infancy to decrepitude. 

The vineyard is (in view of the work which the labourers have to 
do on it) either the commandments of God, or more probably the soul 
which has to be cultivated by each one as a garden, so that it bring forth ~ 
fruits of justice. 

In spite of the authority of so many Fathers Maldonatus holds con- 
fidently that the hours are divisions of human life. “I have no doubt 
that the various hours do not signify the various ages of the world, but 
rather the different ages of men, since the whole parable presents Christ 
teaching that some work more in a short time than others in a long 
time. To prove this it does not matter in the least at what age of 
history a man is called, but at what time in his own life”. However, he 
warns against too much subtlety in determining the hours. We speak 
in a very general way of the morning of life, the noonday of life, the 
evening of life. The customary divisions of the day are adopted, and 
the eleventh hour has special significance as being the very last hour of 
a working day. 

Strange to say, Maldonatus regards the hiring-station (agora, 
forum, market-place, souk or bazaar, however we may call it) as of 
parabolic significance. He takes it to mean the whole world outside of 
the vineyard which is the Church, although the vineyard of the parable 
is not exactly the Church militant as a society. 

The denarius or penny is eternal salvation or life everlasting. 
Irenaeus and some others have allegorized the appropriateness of the 
denarius as having the image of the King. But Christ used this coin 
rather than any other because it was the customary wage for day labour 
of the sort. 

The evening Maldonatus takes to be the end of the world and the 


time of the general judgement, for the salary is paid to all in the pre- 
sence of each other. 
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The anomaly of beginning with the last is to bring out that the last 
are first, and no doubt, to emphasise that these are receiving exactly the 
same reward as the full-day labourers, with whom alone a definite con- 
tract was made. There is nothing to insinuate any degrees of eternal 
glory such as are known to us from other Scriptures. The apparent 
weakness of this view that the mode of payment is important—its appar- 
ent weakness, we say, in regard to the special lesson of the parable is 
that the preference is merely one of order, apart from the fact that 
equal pay is given for unequal work. But we cannot make the parable 
itself say what it does not say, namely, that the full-day labourers were 
deprived of the reward because of their murmuring. 

Modern exegesis of the parable is characterized by closer attention 
to historical circumstances. The parable belongs to the period when 
the conflict with pharisaism was a pre-dominant part of the Messianic 
programme, and the parable appears only in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
which is the anti-pharisaic Gospel par excellence. Moreover, the saying 
or logion of the first and the last finds place in St. Luke (XIII, 39) fol- 
lowing a prophecy of the call of the Gentiles and the exclusion of the 
children of the kingdom from their own inheritance. There is also a 
fairly clear relation between this parable and the parable of the “Two 
Sons”. 

For reasons such as these many think that the exclusion of the 
long-time workers (whose justification was not of faith but of works) 
though not taught by the parable is somehow subjacent to it. This 1s 
not a new idea, for St. Thomas says in his admirable way: “Quidam 
credunt indebite pervenire, ideo repelluntur; et primo illi qui intendunt 
venire propter temporis antiquitatem”. Having quoted these words of 
the Angelic Doctor, Pére Lagrange sums up: “We distinguish two les- 
sons in the parable. The first is that the divine plan holds the reward 
promised by God in readiness even for converts of the last hour. Jesus 
thus showed how irreproachable His attitude was towards publicans and 
women of bad life. But this divine plan was not understood. Those 
who believed to have rights on the strength of their works, on the 
strength of a life entirely consecrated to justice, continued to murmur 
against this (merciful) justice which seemed to them imperfect. By 
that very fact they excluded themselves. That is not said in the parable ; 
it results from its conclusion”. And, we may add, if we maintain in this 
place (as we humbly do) the authenticity of the words: “Many are 
called, but few are chosen”, the insinuation of exclusion is very strong 


indeed. 
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The celebrated scripture scholar, Pére Buzy, who is also a special- 
ist on the parables, resumes the lessons of our parable as follows: “All 
things considered, the following identifications seem to us to be highly 
probable. The Master of the Vineyard is Jesus; the labourers are men 
called to the service of God at different ages of their life; the labourers 
of the first hour are the pharisees; those of the eleventh are sinners. 
The labour of the vineyard is in general the good works which may be 
regarded as preparatory to the kingdom. The denarius is access to the 
kingdom, with participation in all the spiritual goods resulting there- 
from. The murmur is the jealousy of the pharisees at the sight of the 
generous mercy with which sinners of yesterday were admitted to the 
kingdom, in comparison with those who confided in the justice of a life- 
time. We regard it as certain that the labourers of the first hour repre- 
sent the pharisees. We must only note that all the allusions concern- 
ing them are in the usual style of the Gospel polemics and apologetics, 
with the concessions and condescensions that usually accompany the 
argumentum ad hominem. As elsewhere they are represented as just, 
holy, the elder sons, the first invited, etc. It is no wonder then that 
the pharisees here pass as being the labourers of the first hour, men who 
have passed their whole life in the service of God. In the same way 
(by an ad hominem condescension) they are represented as receiving 
their salary, that is, as participating in the good things of the spiritual 
order. That the historical reality was different does not affect the sense 
of a parable spoken in such circumstances. Such a mise en scéne did 
not imply theological difficulties, and had the advantage of giving full 
relief to the conversion of sinners. The labourers of the eleventh hour 
are the sinners recently converted. For the labourers of the intermedi- 
iate hours we have no identification to propose. Perhaps there really 
isn’t one”. 

As can be seen from the above, the parable of the labourers is not 
as easy as its surface would lead us to think. One thing, we feel, should 
be specially stressed, namely, that the proper approach to God is not a 
confident self-righteous attitude in the face of His justice—He has a 
thousand accusations to make where we may see few or none—but 
humble confidence in His generous mercy is the guarantee of every hour 
from the first to the eleventh. 


W. LEONARD. 


Notes 


The progress made in this century in the reproduction of pictures 
and the development of photography has made visual education some- 
thing that cannot be neglected. The world-wide success of the various 

Phaidon editions, for instance, Burckhardt’s 
SOME RECENT Civilization of the Renaissance, with its rich series 
BOOKS ON of illustrations, has given a vivid appreciation of 
HISTORY. the Renaissance to many for whom it would have 

remained but a word. In a similar manner, the 
English publisher Hutchison has issued extremely interesting illus- 
trated histories, for instance, that of the British Nation, in four volumes. 
The history of the Catholic Church can be considered from many points 
of view. It can be treated in a severe, dogmatic strain, a never ending 
series of heresies, councils, debates, and triumphs. But the Catholic 
Church has played an immense part in the development of our civiliza- 
tion, hence we can have the thesis: the Church is Europe, and Europe is 
the Church of Belloc and his school. Jungmann and Alzog were admir- 
able works, which ,especially the former, have retained their value, but 
their austere pages contained no photograph, or reproduction of a 
famous painting, to fix a locality or a man’s face upon our memories. To 
supply this want, two Swiss scholars have produced a Histoire Illustrée 
de l’Eglise in two large and sumptuous volumes printed on fine art 
paper.! G. De Plinval, of the University of Fribourg, and R. Pittet, of 
the Grand Séminaire of Fribourg, have accomplished a pioncering 
work, and Catholics will be much indebted to them for these two valu- 
able volumes, which give a vivid life to the history of the Church. They 
were determined not to edit a simple album of photographs. Their text, 
and that of their helpers, is an admirable and lucid account of the 
Church’s history, based on the best modern authorities. The first volume 
is devoted to the beginnings of the Church, taking the account up to 
Middle Ages. The Renaissance, Reformation, and modern times (and 
very modern times) are dealt with in the second volume. The text is 
good, but it is the illustrations that constitute the real appeal of this 
work. The early pages are adorned with the paintings from the 
Catacombs and some splendid photographs of such places as Seleucia 
and Antioch in Syria (these two are rather small) ; a really fine view 


1Geneva and Paris (Editions Du Cerf), 1948. 
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of the ruins of Corinth with Acro Corinth looming up in the back- 
ground; then Athens, Ostia, etc.; views of the Catacombs ; Christian 
symbols and inscriptions. Next the early heresies and the persecu- 
tions, with most of the Roman Emperors and historic scenes re- 
produced. Then follow the great heresies and councils, Nicaea (good 
photograph, but again rather small), Ephesus, Chalcedon (fresco from 
the Vatican), Ravenna, Justinian, and Constantinople (poor and banal 
photograph) and so on. On every page, practically, there is something 
to attract the eye and arouse memories, for instance, the remains of the 
column of St. Simon the Stylite at Qualat Seman, near Antioch. With 
the beginning of the Middle Ages ,the illustrations become richer, natur- 
ally, as the number of monuments and works of art are greater. The 
Renaissance and the modern period fairly call out for illustrations from 
the great Italian masters, the severe and evocative Flemish school, Hol- 
bein, the painter of Erasmus, More, Henry VIII and Fisher. They are 
all here, but one feels more could have been given particularly of Luther 
and Erasmus. However we have Titian’s Paul III, El Greco’s St. 
Jerome as a Cardinal, quaint prints, curious portrait of Father Ricci, 
S.]J., in oriental attire, Saint Cyran, Arnauld (but no Jansenius), Port 
Royal, Louis XIV, Sobieski, Rembrandt’s Emmaus (in colours), 
Christina of Sweden, Bossuet, Galileo together with a very sombre 
photograph of the gate of the Holy Office, Rubens, Murillo, Fénelon, 
Descartes, Locke, Bayle, Voltaire, Greuze and Watteau, and we have 
reached the French Revolution, with a quick glimpse at the portraits of 
Frederick the Great, Joseph II, St. Alphonsus Liguori and Febronius 
(but no portrait of Van Espen). Bonaparte, as seen by David, Pius 
VII (by David), Consalvi, Metternich (by Lawrence), Pius VII in 
the Sixtine Chapel (by Ingres), Gregory XVI, Delacroix’s Liberty 
(1830), Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Comte (with Clotilda de Vaux, the 
positivist Virgin), Mill, Darwin, Renan, Karl Marx, Nietzsche, Miche- 
let, Hugo and Pasteur—their names and portraits are an outline of the 
early 19th century. The religious life is illustrated by portraits of the 
Curé of Ars (a contemporary and naive print), photographs of Lourdes 
and La Sallette (of startling beauty), Gorres, de Lamennais, Chas- 
sériau’s Lacordaire (Rome, 1840) on to the immediate past (Eucharistic 
Congress of Dublin, etc.), the Missions (a severe photograph of Pére 
Damien), Foucauld and Mar Ivanios. The social work of Leo XIII 
and his successors is admirably pictured by two photographs of the 
work of the celebrated Belgian artist, Meunier, who found his models 
in bent forms of working men and women in the heavy industries. With 
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Pius XI and Pius XII, we reach our own day with illustrations of the 
Lateran Pact, Lagrange (but not Loisy, no Hitler, no Stalin, no 
Maurras, but Lord Halifax (of the Malines conversations) is included) 
with that touching picture of Pius XII, with arms outstretched among 
the Roman people in the summer of 1943 to end the long series. The 
present writer would have preferred simply a much fuller album of 
historical portraits, scenes, views, reproduction of documents, title 
pages of books, as, for example, the French publisher ‘Tel’ has done 
last year in the remarkable collection ‘1848’. It is to be hoped some 
publisher will reprint the two volumes in English, as they would be of 
real didactic value. The first edition was limited to ten thousand. 
The work is expensive, but it is beautifully produced and bound. Some 
twenty years ago Church history was represented in English by the 
old translation of Alzog with the brief account of Funk, and periods 
studied by Parsons and Gilmartin. There was little else for the general 
reader. In 1934, Father Philip Hughes began his History of the 
Church. Two volumes had been published before the war. They 
have now been re-issued and brought up to date, together with a new 
volume, History of the Church, vol. III, 1270-1517 (Sheed and Ward, 
London, 1947, 25/-, 545 pp.). Father Hughes has another volume to 
write, and he will have then accomplished a magnificent work for 
Catholic scholarship. His History of the Church will long hold its 
place in the seminary lecture halls, as in the priest’s library, where it 
will be regarded as among the necessary books to possess. In the pre- 
sent volume, the account begins with St. Louis and ends with the young 
Luther. After Gregory VII's great struggle, and the later downfall 
of the Hohenstaufens, the way appeared open for the peaceful work of 
the Papacy. It was not to be so. The reign of Boniface VIII (1294- 
1303) was of the utmost importance. His struggles with Philip the 
Fair, of France, was unlike the earlier struggles, and it ended with 
Philip procuring the election of Clement V, and the beginnings of the 
Avignon Captivity. It was symptomatic that the Popes had abandoned 
Rome. Father Hughes gives great prominence to the decay of theology, 
due to the invasions of the Nominalists, and to the violence of men, 
such as Marsilius of Padua, whose radical views were a preparation for 
Luther. The remarkable organisation of the Church, which dates from 
the Avignon period, particularly under John XXII, had the result of 
creating a vast bureaucracy. To Avignon, flocked benefice hunters 
from all Europe, because benefices had been centralized and could be 
obtained only at Avignon. After Avignon, the Western Schism, two 
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rival popes, three rival popes! Can we wonder men lost something of 
their old reverence for the See of Peter? Can we fail to understand 
the views of those, like Gerson, who in despair, turned to the General 
Council as the panacea of all ills. Pisa and Constance—their memories 
dominated the Curia during the critical years of the XV century, when 
Reform in head and members was the cry of good men. If Rome feared 
the conciliar spirit, then it was the duty of the Popes to take the lead in 
reformation, as Gregory VII did in the XI century. But the popes who 
had returned to Rome found that the Middle Ages had vanished—they 
were popes, but they were also Italian princes. Not all the glory of the 
Renaissance could conceal the fact. Alors se leva Luther—Father 
Hughes quotes these words of the brilliant Dufourcq as the result of these 
centuries of struggle. It is a difficult period, but after reading this book 
one has a clear picture of the events, based on very wide reading (main- 
ly French, as in the previous volumes) with much new material, at least 
to English readers, presented in most readable, though not brilliant, 
style. The book is well illustrated and contains a most valuable biblio- 
graphy, excellent maps and helps to study, and a most useful index. 

It is with pleasure, too, we bring to the notice of our readers the 
final volume of The History of the Primitive Church, by Lebreton and 
Zeiller (Trans. Messenger, Vol. [V, Burns Oates, London, 1948, 25/-). 
These four volumes represent a translation of the first two volumes of 
Fliche and Martin, Histoire de l Eglise, which will, when finished, be a 
monumental work in twenty-four volumes, of which nine volumes have 
already appeared. The publishers have indicated that they are anxious 
to continue the translation, and it is to be hoped that they receive con- 
stant support in their undertaking. But for the moment, we have the 
four volumes on the Primitive Church (some 1150 pages), and there can 
be no doubt it is the most beautiful, instructive and detailed account of 
the early centuries of the Church that we have. The present volume 
has something that is worth the price alone, Lebreton’s delightful study 
of Origen—sixty pages by a master on a master. From Alexandria we 
go to Antioch (Paul of Samosata), then to Africa and Rome. The 
volume ends with the last persecution and the advent of Constantine. 
These books are first rate from the point of view of science; they are 
‘cultural’ in a degree not usually associated with that word. It is an 
education to read them and an inspiration. Talleyrand again! And of 
the best quality!’ During the war years Louis Madelin, veteran of the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic epoch, took up the career of the adroit 
Maurice. He had encountered him in 1900 in Fouché, in which Madelin 
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won his spurs as a magnificent and classical historian. All through the 
long, yet uncompleted, volumes which Madelin has devoted to N apoleon 
the dangerous Maurice de Talleyrand met him. Now he has the chance 
of giving his conception of the remarkable statesman.?_ Madelin has not 
the intention of supplanting Lacour-Gayet’s three volumes,> which are 
on the subject the veritable Summa, but Madelin felt the canvas was so 
large and detailed that the man failed to emerge. He lacked moral 
sense ; he was dominated by sensuality ; he was a survival of the XVIII 
century, who had outlived his time and wandered into the XIX century. 
Such are the keys with which Madelin contends we can penetrate the 
mysteries of the enigmatic Maurice de Talleyrand. But why attempt to 
enter? What has a reluctant seminarist, a frivolous and immoral priest, 
a mockery of a bishop, an excommunicated person, a gambler, a pursuer 
of women, a corrupt minister, betrayer in turn of King, Church, Revo- 
lution, Directory, Napoleon, Louis XVIII and Charles X, what good 
can a man of this type teach us? Some of the charges would puzzle 
Talleyrand, others (of treachery) would anger him. But Talleyrand 
had another side to him, and it is for this that the book in question is 
so important. He was a very great statseman. He was a European 
with spacious views and aims. Witness his decisive support of Bona- 
parte in the coup d’état of Brumaire, notice, too, his warnings to the 
Emperor. His work at the Restoration was something that France can 
never forget, in spite of some mistakes. He assumed that modera- 
tion was the policy of the Allies at Vienna. He refused to treat with 
the Napoleon of the Hundred Days. He gave to France an orderly 
government and ended the dangerous French dream of universal rule. 
He settled the Netherlands question with dignity and wisdom. A cen- 
tury later, he would have been tried as a war criminal and hanged. 
The adroit Maurice clung to the XVIII century ,so he died in his bed, 
after, his enemies said, tricking the devil, who got the worst of the bar- 
gain, as happened in most of Talleyrand’s ‘deals’. 

From Talleyrand to Jansenius, readers may say is too violent a 
jump—from the plaisir de vivre to grim theology. In May, 1638, Saint 
Cyran was arrested by Richelieu. Among his papers were found a long 
series of letters, which were identified as coming from the hand of the 
late Bishop of Yprés, Cornelius Jansenius, of whom, Stravius, the inter- 


2Talleyrand, Paris, 1944. An English translation of this book appeared late 
in 1948. 

3Talleyrand, 3 vols., Paris, 1928-1932. A very well-known biography is that 
of Duff Cooper, whose book has recently received a new edition. 
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nuncio, had passed the following judgment in a message sent to Rome 
announcing the Bishop’s death: “persona molto stimata per la sua virtu 
e dottrina’. Poor Stravius, how was he to know, as it all happened 
after the death of Jansenius! The famous letters were not returned to 
their owner, when Saint Cyran was released, although Richelieu gave 
express orders to that effect. Curiously enough, the friends of Port 
Royal did not demand them. Was it a question of let sleeping dogs lie? 
The letters, thus, remained in the possession of the examining magis- 
trate, whose daughter, a nun, had a dream that the letters should be 
given to the Jesuits! What with dreams and the happy breeze of 
Louvain which Pére Rapin assures us blew the pages of the Augustinus 
over the wall of the printer Zegers right into the garden of the Jesuits 
next door, the Jansenists could complain of their luck. The letters then 
came into possession of the Society. In 1653, Pinthereau, S.J., began 
to publish extracts. Their authenticity was recognized, but what of the 
honesty of the editor? Pinthereau remained the source from Rapin, 
Lallemant to Sainte-Beuve, Bremond and Albert De Meyer. The 
originals had seemingly disappeared late in 17th century. So it was 
believed until Orcibal, a member of the French School at Rome, found 
the autograph letters in the Vatican library. That was in 1938. Nine 
years later the French scholar published these letters as the first 
volume of an important work Les Origines du Jansénsime (vol. 1, 
Correspondence de Jansénius, Louvain and Paris, 1947, 647 pp. Four 
other volumes will complete the work, two on Saint Cyran, one on 
Jansenius, and the last the general situation at the opening of the 
quarrel). Seemingly the letters had been preserved at the Collége de 
Clermont until the time of the suppression of the Society in France 
(1762). The contents of their library were then sold, but the letters 
of Jansenius did not appear in the sale catalogue. Together with such 
precious biblical mss. as the Marchialanus and Claromontanus, the 
letters disappeared. The two biblical mss. were eventually acquired by 
the Vatican Library. The letters of Jansenius were shown to several col- 
lectors by a certain Rondel, no doubt a former Jesuit. Zelada, prefect 
of the Vatican library, desired to possess the valuable autographs. A 
sum was fixed upon, but Zelada did not wish the Pope to know that the 
library was acquiring goods which technically belonged to the King of 
France (and, of course, further back’ to the heirs of the late Bishop of 
Ypres). Hence Cardinal Vitaliano Borromeo bought them and pre- 
sented them in April, 1786, to the Vatican. A note was placed inside 
the folio volume indicating the nature of the 150 letters. However 
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the Vaticanus 7226 failed to attract the attention of any searcher until 
Orcibal hit upon them in 1938. We have then the letters of Jansenius ; 
the letters of Saint Cyran which prompted these documents have disap- 
peared. Pinthereau it is now seen made many omissions, some of them 
rather unfairly, but on the whole his reputation has come out of the 
affair well. When M. Orcibal publishes his work on Cornelius 
Jansenius, there may be an opportunity to speak of these letters in de- 
tail. In the meantime, some readers may be interested in a specimen of 
the letters and the celebrated code. One often hears that Jansenius 
used a code. He did so, but there is no human or divine law against 
it. Poor Jansenius was a clumsy ‘conspirator’; as events turned out, he 
would have done better to publish them in public during his lifetime. 
The vast majority of the letters are in French, a few in Latin, and two 
or three very touching intimate family letters in Flemish. Here for 
example is a letter to Saint Cyran of the 29 April, 1622: ...... Gemer 
brusle de desir de mettre en lumiere un certain ouvrage, de Poena 
Parvulorum post hanc vitam, croyant qui il fera breche aux fortifica- 
tions de Porris. II touche indirectement l’affaire de Pilmot, comme 
vous voyez bien par la lecture de Leoninus. Aussi, par une transition, 
il dit que, selon les principes de Aelius, la remission des pechez, ni la 
congruite, ni la praedetermination, n’est point Cumar de Seraphi,.... 
C’est environ en ce sense qu'il parle, a ce que Boece en a retenu. 
Escrivez-moy un peu, s’il vous plaist, le succes de Celias avec Robius 
afin que je n’en soy pas en peine.* After reading a number of the 
letters, the code words become very easy to interpret, but, Orcibal, of 
course, has identified practically every allusion in this rather infantile 
effort to preserve secrecy in Pilmot. Jansenism is a dreary affair, and 
judging from the early volumes, Orcibal is no Sainte-Beuve, who a 
century ago sparkled through seven volumes to end, tout bonnement in 
the Index and in violent collision with Balzac. However, Orcibal’s 
study of Jansenius should prove a valuable and conscientious study of 
a remarkable student and man. 

Finally just a few words about Father De Lubac’s recent book, 
Proudhon et le Christianisme, Paris, 1945 (Editions du Seuil). This 
book has already appeared in English under the title, The Un-Mar-xian 
Socialist: A Study of Proudhon, published by Sheed and Ward. No 


4Gemer=Conrius, Archbishop of Tuam, friend of Jansenius at Louvain; 
Porris=recent scholastic theologians; Pilmot—the question of Grace; Leoninus 
=St. Augustine=Aelius; Cumar de Seraphi=Doctrine on grace of St. Augustine 
again; Boece=Jansenius; Celias=Saint Cyran; Robius=Henry II of Guise. 
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doubt the English translation of the distinguished French Jesuit’s book 
will be widely read, and it is to be hoped that it will attract some more 
qualified writer than the present one to present it to the readers of the 
Record. Proudhon takes his place in the history of socialism in the 
19th century. After violent battles with Marx, the French socialist 
was defeated. He foresaw Communism would become oriental (his 
word) despotism. Proudhon (1809-1864) was attracted and repelled 
by Catholicism, and the great theologian that Father De Lubac is, 
gives an extraordinary picture of the Frenchman’s attitude to religion. 
Here are a few thoughts of this strange anti-clerical. He accused the 
clergy of abandoning solid simplicity in public worship (he mentions 
the introduction of the music of opera in the churches, the continual 
search for new forms of devotion and of the popularity of new saints, 
eg., St. Philomena....“‘These are the creations....[of a church].... 
which produced formerly an Origen, a Tertullian, an Augustine, a 
Hildebrand, a Bernard, a Thomas) ; Proudhon, like Comte, pointed out 
that the clergy had abandoned study, even theological studies, so that 
sentiment and devout platitudes took the place of solid knowledge; 
finally, he wrote that since the Revolution, few read the Gospels, be- 
cause the Gospels are not explained to people, as the priests have 
lost, themselves,, the comprehension of the sacred pages. His views 
are exaggerated, no doubt, but they are interesting coming from such a 
violent critic of the clergy. 1830 Proudhon holds was the great turning 
point. From that year, many of the people felt about the Church, what 
Proudhon said of it :“O Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman and Gallican 
Church... .it is you who made me lose my faith and hope. Why in- 
stead of a mother, have I found in you only a harsh step-mother!’ 


T. VEECH: 


—« Bonk Kevivws 


THE TEACHING OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: A Summary 
of Catholic Doctrine arranged and edited by Canon George D. 
Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 2 Vols. pp. 1316. Burns Oates, London, 
1948. 50/-. 


It is with a deep sense of pleasure and enthusiasm that we recom- 
mend this excellent work to our readers. The editor assures us that it 
is a reliable encyclopaedia of Catholic doctrine. It is all that and more. 
Beautifully written, expertly arranged with schematic and alphabetical 
indices, adequate titles, sub-titles, and marginal-titles, these volumes 
present a lucid, substantial and dignified exposition of the sublime mys- 
teries of our Faith in language that is non-technical, as far as possible, 
and yet precise and persuasive. Four classes of readers will find this 
work of inestimable value. First, the priest on the mission will welcome 
it as a means of digesting once more the wholesome pabula caelestia 
with which he nourished his soul and mind during his theology course, 
and as a helpful guide in presenting the mysteries of God to his people. 
Secondly, the student of theology will derive great benefit from reading 
the various essays before, during, and after his study of the dogmatic 
tracts. This work can never take the place of dogmatic text-books, but it 
certainly will be of tremendous subsidiary value. Thirdly, these volumes 
contain what we judge to be the amount of theological knowledge desir- 
able in any religious brother or sister. For them it should come as a 
long-desired treasure. Fourthly, the better-educated layman, and those 
engaged in the higher standard study-groups, will discover in these 
luminous pages profound yet clear insight into the ineffable mysteries 
of God and His designs for man. 

The Scylla and Charybdis through which the editor of a work 
such as this must steer a masterly course is the having too little to say 
or too much. Yet, time and again, when reading these essays with a 
critical eye open for these signs of disaster, one must admire the nice 
sense of judgment and proportion that is nearly always in evidence. 
There are occasional lapses; to choose one example at random, we read 
these words in the excellent essay on the Trinity, p. 131: “The Incar- 
nate Logos says: ‘But when the Paraclete cometh, whom I will send 
you from the Father, the spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the 
Father, he shall give testimony of me’. Here we are told that he (the 
Holy Spirit) proceeds from the Father, that he is sent from the Father 
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by the Son; in other words, that the Holy Spirit proceeds both from 
the Father and the Son”. Without further explanation, and a good 
deal of it, anyone lacking a sound theological training would find it well 
nigh impossible to accept the author’s conclusion. He has said too 
little and too much. Similar deficiencies may be noted on the questions 
of Divine Providence, Actual Grace, Sacramental causality, and the 
essence of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

Domestic theological controversies on points freely disputed in the 
schools are wisely avoided, or rather, dismissed with a brief word out- 
lining those fraternal dissensions. However, we would suggest that 
the authors would have done well to mention the more recent attempts 
of our theologians to reconcile seemingly conflicting truths, if only to 
bear witness to the present-day vitality and genius of the disciples of 
the masters. 

However, these shortcomings are by no means destructive of the 
truly excellent quality of these volumes which may easily become a 
classic, of their type, in the English language. They offer rare value at 
the price quoted. 

eRe 


WINNING CONVERTS, by John O’Brien. Kenedy, New York, 1948. 

In recent times within the Church more and more stress is being 
laid on the serious importance of the apostolate to non-Catholics. After 
all it is logical enough. With ever increasing activity in the grand 
work of propagating the Faith in pagan lands it would seem to be inevit- 
able that there should be a proportionately growing interest in the home 
mission as well. The Divine commission to teach the Gospel to every 
creature is not confined to any time or place. The light of Faith needs 
to be spread in the busy metropolis as well as in the back-woods or the 
jungle. Furthermore if in our own time we have frequently to complain 
of the appalling ignorance of the Church and its teaching which is being 
evidenced amongst our fellow citizens; that fact alone should emphasize 
the importance of the apostolate of which I speak. 

It would, of course, be quite inaccurate to suggest that convert 
work in civilized countries is a recent phenomenon. Actually it has 
always been a living thing. But whereas in former times it seemed to 
be the prerogative of isolated groups and individuals working zealously 
but independently there are hopeful signs in our own day of wider en- 
thusiasm and more co-ordinated effort. Twenty years ago the Rev. Dr. 
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J. A. O’Brien, sensing the rising tide on the American scene, edited a 
symposium for convert workers under the title of “The White Harvest”. 
It received a flattering reception not only in his own country but 
throughout the English speaking world, and it would be interesting to 
know just how much influence this work and the subsequent writings of 
its author have had in promoting the modern interest in convert making. 
Now, after two decades, Dr. O’Brien has returned with a second 
symposium aptly titled ‘Winning Converts”, and containing a most 
interesting synthesis of the modern techniques employed in the approach 
to non-Catholics. It is a book of some 248 pages, nicely printed and 
containing twenty-one different contributions from some of the most 
famous convert makers in America. The only lay person to contribute 
is Clare Boothe Luce, whose conversion caused such a stir some time 
ago. Her words on “The Right Approach” make interesting and rather 
provocative reading. Fulton Sheen is there of course with some dis- 
cerning things to say on the instruction of converts. If these names are 
mentioned out of a host of others it is only because they have a familiar 
ring in Australian ears. But all of the contributors are well qualified to 
write on their own special activities and all of them tell an encouraging 
story of what can be done when zeal and initiative go hand in hand. 
Every priest and seminarian will find this book well worth the reading, 
and even the zealous Catholic laity will find much to give them thought. 
It would seem to be an obvious choice for every Catholic library. With 
such books in our hands and the grace of God in our hearts there is no 
saying where we will end if once we really get down to this most signifi- 
cant crusade. There is one point amongst a host of others that the 
author strives to emphasize. It is this. Even when priests in general 
have become convert-minded their work will only be really effective when 
our Catholic laity have become apostolic-minded and begin to strive, 
each according to his ability, to interest their non-Catholic citizens in 
the truth and beauty of the Catholic Faith. Here in Australia that 


would seem to be almost our first duty. 
{icp 


DE MARIOLOGIA BIBLICA, by P. F. Ceuppens, O.P. Marietti, 
Rome, 1948. pp. XI + 265. 
The devil has not an exclusive right on quoting scripture for his 
purpose. Dogmatic theologians have frequently indulged in this nefar- 
ious habit to the detriment of theology and unintentional ridicule of the 
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Faith. One of those who have contributed most towards eradicating 
this poisonous pest is Fr. Ceuppens, professor of Biblical Exegesis at the 
Angelicum University in Rome. He is the author of a series of works 
under the title Theologia Biblica, published for the use of professors 
and theological students. We have read his De Deo Uno, De Deo 
Trino, and De Incarnatione Verbi, and now we welcome with great 
joy this fourth volume of the series: De Mariologia Biblica. This series 
is the execution of an original, unique concept. Each volume follows 
the organic evolution of the dogmatic tract of the same title and gives 
a detailed, sober, objective exegesis of the scriptural texts bearing on 
each question or thesis of the several tracts. It thus becomes a scrip- 
tural companion to St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica. 

Fr. Ceuppens is a scholar of rare intellectual ability, painstaking 
endeavour and unswerving loyalty to truth. Any work that bears his 
name is deserving of profound study and meditation. The volume 
under review is divided into two parts. The first and more important 
section is exegetic and historical; it deals with the Marian prophecies of 
the Old Testament, Genesis 3, 15; Isaias 7, 14; Micheas 5, 2; Jeremias 
31, 22; then we are treated to a profound, objective, inspiring exegesis 
of the Mariological texts of the New Testament. The second part is 
theological . Here the renowned scholar points out, independently of 
any theological system, the concordances and divergencies between the 
objective doctrine of sacred scripture and that of St. Thomas in his 
Summa (P. 3, Q Q 27-37). We owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
illustrious author for the supreme quality of his work and his timely 
service to dogmatic theology. His influence will be felt for a long time 
to come. 


T.M. 


HOLY WEEK IN LARGE AND SMALL CHURCHES, by Rev. 
Laurence O’Connell. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
USA. 1947 = ps2 eerice. $3.75. 

This book will prove most interesting and helpful to the clergy 
during the busy period of Holy Week. We have no hesitation in stating 
that this latest work is the most convenient and comprehensive of any 
book yet published in the English language which treats of Holy Week. 
The clergy should welcome this work as it makes the functions of Holy 
Week so simple and interesting, and contains the greatest amount of 
detail in the whole set up of each day’s ceremonies. 
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The book contains six sections or chapters. The first section treats 
of general points to be observed during Holy Week (e.g., when Holy 
Communion may be distributed, etc.). Palm Sunday is treated in 
section two. In the third chapter we have the function of Holy Thurs- 
day, while in the following two the ceremonies of Good Friday and Holy 
Saturday will be found. The last section treats of Tenebrae, the Little 
Hours, Vespers, and the Maundy Ceremony. There is an Appendix 
with prayers for each day’s ceremony not contained in the Missal. The 
book contains in its last few pages a detailed index, which will be very 
convenient. 

The ceremony for each day is set out in two main parts—Solemn 
Ceremony, which treats of the function with Deacon and Subdeacon, etc. 
—The Ceremony in small churches, which treats of the function with- 
out Deacon and Subdeacon, and, in addition, the function celebrated 
without a sung Mass. In each part a preview is given first and then 
the duties of individuals from the Celebrant down to the Fourth 
Server. Another great help in mastering the ceremonies is the use of 
diagrams throughout various portions of the ceremonies. Subheadings 
and very good sized type make it look attractive. 

We would conscientiously desire every Priest to endeavour to pro- 
cure this wonderful book. It will be appreciated more than any other 
ceremonial book and will be one of the Priest’s greatest friends during 
life. 

Re 


“FOOTPRINTS OF FATHER MATHEW,” by Fr. Augustine, 

O.F.M. Cap. Gill, Dublin, 1948. 

In eight years Ireland will celebrate the centenary of the death of 
the great Apostle of temperance, the Capuchin Fr. Theobold Mathew. 
There could hardly be a more timely and appropriate preparation than 
this comprehensive biography. Time dulls the memory of the greatest 
of men, and, therefore, Fr. Augustine deserves the thanks not only of 
Irishmen but of all Christians for bringing into prominence once again 
the Christ-like character and the mighty labours of Fr. Mathew. Most 
people have heard of Ireland’s apostle of temperance who ,during the 
dark days of the 19th century worked in Ireland, and to a lesser extent 
in England and America, what Daniel O’Connell well described as a 
“mighty modern miracle”. What is less known is the simple, generous, 
kindly and lovable personality of the Capuchin who, like another Francis 
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of Assisi, left all to devote himself to the service of humanity. In mak- 
ing known, and hence loved, this great man, lies the success of this 
biography. No better tribute could be paid to the author, and doubt- 
less, he would wish for no better. The reader feels, as he follows in the 
footsteps of Fr. Mathew that he meets the man himself and gradually 
falls under the spell of his personality, like one of those three million 
people who knelt at his feet to receive his blessing and take the pledge. 

The main portion of the book centers round Fr. Mathew’s unbeliev- 
ably successful crusade against the evil of drink, which, helped by social 
distress and misrule, was poisoning the life of Ireland and making her 
people despised in Europe. Father Augustine’s treatment is critical, 
objective and well-documented. The non-Irish reader might weary at 
times of the detailed descriptions of the apostle’s many journeys to the 
cities and towns of Ireland, journeys which followed more or less the 
same pattern—the enthusiastic reception, the official welcome and the 
tireless energy of Fr. Mathew in giving the pledge to thousands from 
early morning to late at night. But these chapters are necessary in 
order to bring home to the reader the boundless zeal of Fr. Mathew and 
the immensity of the work he accomplished. Comparison with Francis 
Xavier springs naturally to the mind as one reads. 

The early chapters, written in a more personal style, introduce us 
to Fr. Mathew as a boy, and as a young Franciscan priest working in 
the small Friary in Cork. These are valuable chapters. They show 
that even if Father Mathew had never become the apostle of temperance, 
he could still claim to be remembered for his holiness, his love of the 
poor, and particularly for his work as social reformer. As a young priest 
in Cork he endeared himself not only to the poor and outcast, but to the 
rich and even to the non-Catholics who constituted almost entirely the 
upper influential class of society. Remember it was the time when a 
Catholic priest could not read the burial service over the dead without 
permission from a Parson! This affection he inspired in all classes and 
sects continued in the great work of his life which was not confined to 
Catholics. 

The preparation and the writing of this Life has been a labour of 
love for Fr. Augustine for over forty years. Covering as it does one 
of the saddest and most stirring years of Irish history it contains many 
valuable sidelights on the terrible cholera visitation of 1842, on Daniel 
O'Connell and the Catholic Emancipation, and on the devastating potato 
famine, which almost wrecked the life-work of Fr. Mathew. It is a 
book, therefore, of great interest and will appeal to historians and social 
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workers as well as to all who love to get inspiration from Christ’s great 
heroes. Fr. Mathew was all things to all men for the sake of Christ. 
He moved with grace and dignity among the great as easily as among 
the wretched. Even Thackeray condescended to pay him graceful tri- 
bute. And for the outcasts let one little incident be mentioned. It is 
trivial but it is characteristic of the Franciscan simplicity and big-heart- 
edness of the man. In one town in the West of Ireland there was a 
woman notorious for her foul tongue and habitual state of drunkeness. 
Biddy the Coach she was called from her custom of meeting each Coach 
and tormenting the passengers for money for drink. To the surprise 
of everyone she, too, was won over by Fr. Mathew. On the evening 
she took the pledge there was a Ball in honour of Fr. Mathew. Fr. 
Mathew, “with a noble disregard of appearance and in order to rehabili- 
tate the new convert, opened the Ball by a decorous dance with the de- 
lighted Biddy”. It is good to know that Biddy never broke her pledge. 
The printing is of a high standard. 
Aes 


K * * * 


“THE DRY WOOD,” by Caryll Houselander. Sheed and Ward, 

London, 1947. 

Caryll Houselander needs no introduction to Catholic readers. Her 
books, “This War is the Passion”, “The Reed of God” and “The 
“Flowering Tree”, have established her as a Catholic author possessing 
keen spiritual insight which she expresses in language of beauty and 
power. Her reflective mind, piercing through the scars of poor strugg- 
ling human nature, sees how it can be purified and leavened with the 
redemptive Grace coming from the Cross of Calvary. 

“The Dry Wood” is her first published novel. The story is simple. 
An old priest dies in an East End Parish: His flock convinced of his 
sanctity yearn for a miracle which will convince Ecclesiastical authority, 
and seek it in fervent prayer for a dying child. Though very movingly 
told the story is not the central theme of the book. The story is, rather, 
the sounding board to register the innermost thoughts, or lack of 
thought, of all sorts of people on the meaning of life and the value of 
suffering. In this Caryll Houselander excels. The rich reflections 
which were by way of exposition in her earlier three works are now 
applied to the problems of real people living in a very human world. 
Some of her characters are very well portrayed, particularly Fr. 
O’Grady, the dead priest’s successor, who lives among his flock a life of 
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holiness and self-sacrifice. The chapter on Fr. O’Grady in the confes- 
sional is excellent. Other characters are not so well drawn. Mer. 
Frayne, twin brother to Mgr. Sleeth, of Cronin’s Keys of the Kingdom, 
does not convince as a real character, nor does the convert Timothy 
Green, though he is the channel of profound reflections on the following 
of Christ in everyday life. 

These, however, are slight blemishes in a very good novel which 


appeals to mind and heart. JG 
* * * * 


“MICHAEL,” by Owen Francis Dudley. Longmans, Green & Co. 10/-. 

Books dealing with the War are not popular, but this objection may 
well be waived in the case of Father Owen Dudley’s latest Novel. 

It is an interesting story of 307 pages, persuasively imparting much 
Catholic wisdom amid its moving drama. 

Dom Anselm Thornton (the “Masterful Monk” of Fr. Dudley’s 
earlier novels) again appears, and ‘most masterful” is he, fully capable 
of dealing with the many abnormal situations which arise. 

On the long sea voyage to New Zealand to attend the Congress, he 
is interested in, and befriends, a young and ego-centric fellow-passenger, 
Michael St. Helier, and the charming Gabrielle St. Laurence, to whom 
Michael, after much spiritual refinement and tribulation, eventually 
became engaged. 

These and the other characters are well sketched, and a touch of 
humour is added in the discomfiture of the caddish Hollywood “star”, 
Charles Withers. The kindly sympathy of the “Masterful Monk”, how- 
ever, leads to his repentance and conversion. 

It is probable that the background is built up from Father Dudley’s 
own experiences in New Zealand, Australia and America, as well as in 
the terrible bombing of London, so vividly described. (By a strange slip, 
Wellington is twice mentioned as being “‘in the southern island’). 

Behind the human story, the main theme, often reiterated, is the fact 
of our entire dependence upon God, and that until mankind realises its 
duty to its Creator, and all that implies, there will be no peace, nor true 
happiness in the world. Nations may pile up armaments, statesmen may 
plot, peoples may pin their faith to the human ordering of things—but 
all will bein vain. The message given to the world as lately as 1917 at 
Fatima must be heeded, or Wars, Destruction, and Chaos will befall. 
How many have heeded that message, although it was confirmed by a 
“clear and unmistakable sign from heaven to seventy thousand people” ? 


N.P.W. 
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“MOUNT KESTREL,” by An Philibin. (M. H. Gill & Son) 5/-. 

This strange book of 130 pages is the fantastic “dream-story” of an 
Irish rebel, who, with his friends, held a convivial party just before the 
1916 Rising. Their talk dealt with many and varied subjects—the 
expected arrival of Sir Roger Casement and the forthcoming Rebellion— 
Irish Scenery—the landlady and her niece—the establishment of a 
Religious Order to reclaim waste land—an illegitimate son of Philip II of 
Spain wrecked from the Armada on the Kerry Coast—‘Claffeys” the 
Tinkers—Buckfast Abbey—Reincarnation—“The Flying Dutchman’”— 
etc. 

Consequent upon the excitement, and tippling of sloe gin, all these 
became blended in the nightmare which the story narrates. 

(“A Catalogue of Novels and Tales by Catholic Writers,” compiled 
by Father S. J. Brown, S.J., gives the alternative name of this author 
as J. H. Pollock). 

N.P.W. 


“AT LOW MASS,” by Father Aloysius, O.F.M. Cap. M. H. Gill & 

Son, Ltd., Dublin. 1948. Pp. 220. Price—Cloth 4/6; Paper 3/-. 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is a subject which has been treated 
in many commendable aspects; one somehow or other, never tires of 
reading about the dogmatic and liturgical aspects of Holy Mass. In the 
above publication we have a grand combination of dogmatic and liturgi- 
cal notes on the Holy Sacrifice. The book is 54ins. x 34ins.—about the 
size of the average Prayer Book. 

The author has set about the task of acquainting the reader (the 
ordinary lay man) with a short, comprehensive account of the various 
portions of the Adorable Sacrifice, explaining the meaning of the prayers 
and the ceremonies. In each page, although so small in size, a great 
store of most useful and interesting knowledge will be found. The altar, 
vestments, etc., have, too, come into the explanations. The prayers for 
the serving of Mass as well as a short instruction on the duties of serving, 
will also be found. 

This book, we are sure, would even enlighten the Priest on some 
points of this great subject under discussion. A great assistance to the 
ordinary lay-man and to the convert, this book will prove. A warm 
appreciation to its author for his most useful and very interesting little 
work. 

R.D. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CATHOLIC MEDICAL GUILD OF 
ST. LUKE, AUSTRALIA, SYDNEY, 1947. 


The delays in printing did not bring this booklet to us until late in 
1948. It is fortunate that the editor persisted, as the matter presented 
is of great interest. The articles are of rather a general character, for 
instance, Literature and the Professional Man, but are all ably written. 
Dr. de Monchaux has a very vivid sketch of two past famous figures in 
the medical world, Dr. Morgan O’Connor and Dr. MacCarthy. Dr. de 
Monchaux paints a lovely picture of Louvain, where O’Connor took 
his degree, stressing the Old World atmosphere and dim remoteness. 
Dr. O’Connor must have avoided the Rue de Diest with the blaring 
Flemish and the strange aroma of stale beer and fried chips. Dr. 
Honer has a solid paper on the role of the doctor in matrimonial prob- 
lems. To conclude, Dr. de Monchaux is back with a gracious tribute 
to the much lamented Dr. Cyril Fallon. 

Le Deee 


YOUTH CARE IN WORLD CRISIS, by Rev. Reginald F. Walker, 
C.5.Sp,, M.A. Dublin: M, Hi. Gill & Son, 194355 pp 2S rie 
price, 1/-. 

To Father Walker in this booklet “Youth Care” goes beyond 
school training and includes labour for the training and welfare of youth 
in any way. And the ‘world crisis”, which prompts his lecture, is pagan 


materialism, “which is like the air we breath” and spiritually is under- 
mining our youth. 


In relation to this crisis the author has some sound observations to 
make and gives an outline of the ideas and ideals that should guide the 
approach of the Catholic educator, Religious and lay. This is done in 
Section IV, which is marked by a quality of wisdom in its practical 
suggestions on “integral Catholicism”. In fact, the author’s remarks in 
this section give reason to believe that a more extensive work by him on 
the school-day preparation of “thoroughly-formed and whole-time 
Catholics” would be of considerable value—that is not to say that the 
present balanced booklet is not worthy of attention in a much-filled field. 


N.T. 
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BOND OR FREE? By Murray V. McInerney, M.A., LL.M. Mel- 
bourne: Catholic Social Guild, 1948. pp. 18. Price 6d. 

Mr. MclInerney’s complaint is that man’s natural right—as outlined 
in Maritain’s The Rights of Man and Natural Law—have been violated 
not only in the totalitarian states, but also in the democratic states, in- 
cluding our own Australia. This violation is said to be due to accept- 
ance of the theory of State Absolutism. The author’s appeal is that 
“Natural right should be the subject matter of express constitutional 
guarantees” (p. 18), proceeding from a conscious observance of Natural 
Law and not from dictates of will and force. 

This pamphlet can be taken as a warning against the misguided 
pursuit of immediate security while remaining blind to, and doing noth- 
ing about, our basic rights. There is sufficient argument in its 18 pages 
to make us realize that it is in the hands of the people themselves to 
choose whether they shall be Bond or Free. 

NET; 
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New Edition Now Available... 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


TRANSLATED BY 
MGR. RONALD KNOX 


Monsignor Ronald Knox has given us a translation of 
the New Testament in the English of our every-day 
speech which flows smoothly off the tongue of the reader. 
In his translation he aims at clarity above all, using no 
expression that is not current in modern English. The 
translator has a reputation for scholarship which is well 
maintained by this English version. It is eminently read- 
able and intelligible. Cloth Bound, 11/9. Postage, 5d. 
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Offtrial Borwments 


PAPARA ACTS 


ENCY CLICAL aE LE 
to the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and other local 
Ordinaries having peace and communion with the Apostolic See, on 
prayers for peace in Palestine. 


PIUS?XT] -POPE. 


Venerable Brethren, health and Apostolic Blessing—At this turn- 
ing point of time, out of which future conditions of great moment are 
due to arise for the whole human family, the heavy burden of the 
Supreme Pontificate makes it a necessity for Us to feel many cares. 
Amongst them is one which causes Us particular concern. It is the war 
which is dyeing the sacred soil and sites of Palestine with blood. In all 
truth, We can declare to you, Venerable Brethren, that no other vicissi- 
tude of things—glad or sad—can relieve the grief which presses so 
heavily on Our heart, when we think that in that very country, where 
Jesus Christ shed His blood to redeem the human race, fraternal blood 
is still flowing; when We consider that in the place where the first 
angelic announcement of peace sounded in the darkness of the night and 
brought light to men’s minds, there in that very place, peoples are fight- 
ing one another, the misery of the miserable is every day increasing, and 
fearful terror is reigning, while exiles and fugitives to the number of 
many thousands are being driven from their homes, to wander into 
distant places in search of bread and safety. 

A special cause of grief and sadness arises from the reports which 
We have received that those houses of religion and beneficence, which 
are near the Sacred Places, have suffered no slight damage; and that 
there is also fear of similar damage to the Sacred Places themselves 
throughout Palestine and especially at Jerusalem—places consecrated 
by the birth, life and death of the Divine Redeemer. 

It is superfluous for Us to inform you, Venerable Brethren, that in 
this present dangerous turn of affairs, which seems to portend greater 
evils hereafter, We did not keep Our sorrow hidden in the silence of 
Our heart, but strove to do everything in Our power to obtain a remedy 
for the painful situation. You know, indeed, that, before the beginning 
of the conflict, on the occasion of an audience given to Arab notables de- 
siring to pay Us their respects, We spoke to them from Our heart and 
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declared to them Our solicitude for the peace of Palestine. We then 
openly and clearly asserted that a true peace was to be sought, not by 
force, not by arms, but by truth and justice, by safeguarding the mutual 
security of each party's rights, by respect for ancestral customs, especi- 
ally as regards religion, and by the carrying out of mutual obligations 
towards each other. 

After the conflagration had broken out, We acted in keeping with 
Our Apostolic Ministry, which always raises Us above the conflicts of 
human society, and We laboured with all possible equanimity for the 
triumph of concord and tranquility united with justice. The reign of 
concord and quiet based on justice in Palestine and the safety and in- 
violability of the Holy Places were what We had at heart. Further- 
more, great as are the demands from all parts on the succours of this 
Apostolic See, We strove, nevertheless, as often as We could, to help 
those who had suffered from the war, by distributions made through 
Our Delegates in Palestine, in Lebanon and in Egypt, as well as by 
fatherly exhortations to the faithful of other nations to do the same. 

Since, however, it is quite clear to Us that human means are in- 
sufficient for the solution of this difficult and thorny problem, We put 
our confidence particularly in the prayers which must be offered to the 
Divine Prince of peace. Hence, not so long ago, through the Encyclical 
Auspicia quaedam We exhorted you, Venerable Brethren, and now We 
exhort you again to have public prayers offered by yourselves and your 
flocks to obtain, under the auspicious mediation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the equitable settlement of affairs in Palestine, so that concord 
and peace may be happily restored there. 

That our exhortation was not in vain We are thoroughly aware, 
and it has brought Us no small consolation to know it. We also are 
well aware that, while We, joined to all Our children throughout the 
world, were striving by prayer and action for an orderly and happy 
settlement of things in Palestine, there were not wanting men of wisdom 
and sagacity who showed themselves sparing of no labour and stood 
impervious to all fear in promoting the same purpose. Their noble 
efforts We are pleased to publicly acknowledge and praise in this place. 

As, however, up to this date, the conflict has not ceased, but 
damage and ruin go on increasing, We deem it opportune to repeat Our 
invitations ; and We are confident that the same invitations will be re- 
ceived with willing minds and will be promptly acted upon both by 
yourselves, Venerable Brethren, and by all Christians. As We declar- 
ed to the Sacred College of Cardinals on the 2nd of June last, while We 
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were revealing the solicitude of Our heart to them on this matter, it 
seems altogether incredible to Us that the whole community of 
Christians should, with easy acquiescence or with mere passive indig- 
nation, view the devastation of those Holy Places by military forces 
armed with steel and fire. Apathy does, indeed, seem incredible, when 
the Holy Land and its Sanctuaries—the sweet goal of universal piety, 
the object of veneration and of the most tender love—are threatened 
with destruction by fire and sword and by incendiary missiles dropped 
by aircraft from the air. It seems quite incredible to Us that those 
Sacred Places and the sepulchre of Jesus Christ itself should be per- 
mitted to suffer destruction. Rather do We cherish the hope that the 
prayers offered for this intention by Christians of the whole world to 
the Almighty and Merciful God, together with the noble desires of so 
many men who seek truth and goodness, may bring the circumstances 
desired—circumstances in which an easier way will be open to statesmen 
towards the restoration of justice and tranquility in Palestine. Thus it 
is hoped that a settlement may be made in which—all parties concerned 
consenting and concurring—the public and private security of all may 
be ensured, and such conditions of spiritual and social life be realized 
as may conduce to right and true prosperity. 

Similarly We hope that the prayers for which We ask and those 
noble desires of good men—a manifest proof of the great and universal 
interest taken in the Holy Places—may persuade all those, who, in the 
supreme assemblies of the nations, are occupied with the restoration of 
peace, how much it is in every respect opportune that Jerusalem and its 
neighbourhood, where the venerable monuments of the life and death 
of the Divine Redeemer are preserved, should have a regime set up and 
established by international law. This seems to be the better and more 
fitting provision for the protection of the said sacred monuments in the 
present circumstances. It will be likewise opportune to guarantee by 
international law the safety of pilgrimages to the Holy Places, to ensure 
the liberty of the divine ceremonies, and to maintain intact the manners 
and customs handed down by ancestral tradition. 

May God grant that very soon the day will dawn when Christians 
can again resume their pilgrimages to the Holy Places. In those places 
may they quickly be able to see, as they meditate the evidences of the 
love of Jesus Christ, Who gave His life for the salvation of His brethren, 
how men and nations, resolved on peace, may live together in unity. 
Relying on this hope, Venerable Brethren, We impart most willingly 
in the Lord to yourselves, to your flocks, and to all those who will gladly 
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receive Our exhortations, Our Apostolic Blessing as a pledge of 
heavenly graces and a sign of Our benevolence. 

Given from Castel Gandolfo, near Rome, on the 24th day of 
October, in the year 1948, the tenth of Our Pontificate. 


PiUSpy Lh Pee 


2k *K * K 


St. Joseph Calasanctius declared heavenly Patron of all popular 
Christian schools everywhere. 
By Apostolic Letters given on August 13, 1948 (the length of which 
precludes their publication here) St. Joseph Calasanctius, Founder of 
the Congregation of the Pious Schools for the Poor, has been constt- 
tuted and declared heavenly Patron with God of all Christian Schools 
that devote themselves to educating the children of the people. 


* * K * 


SUPREME SACRED«CONGREGATION OF THE WICEY 
OFFICE 
DECREE 
proscribing the books of Jean Paul Sartre 
Wednesday, Oct. 27, 1948. 

In a general session of the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, the Eminent Cardinals entrusted with the safeguarding of 
faith and morals condemned and ordered to be inserted in the Index of 
Prohibited Books all the works written by JOHN PAUL SARTRE. 

On the following Thursday, the 28th of the same month and year, 
in the usual Audience granted to his Excellency, the Assessor of the 
Holy Office, Our Most Hoiy Lord Pius XII by divine Providence Pope 
approved the resolution of their Eminences, confirmed it, and ordered it 
to be published. 

Given at Rome, from the Palace of the Holy Office, Oct. 30, 1948. 

Peter Vigorita, Notary. 


a *k * 2k 


SACRED CONGREGATION OF RELIGIOUS 
DECREE 
on the quinquennial report to be made by religious orders and 
congregations, by societies of common life and by secular institutes. 
Twenty-five years and more have passed since the publication of 
the Decree Sancitum est (March 8, 1922) whereby a quinquennial 
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report was ordered to be submitted to the Holy See by the General 
Superiors of Religious Orders and Congregations (c. 510). In the 
meantime experience has clearly taught what points in the injunctions 
of that Decree should be definitively confirmed, what additions are 
needed, and what should be suppressed. The text of the Decree insinu- 
ated that such changes might have to be made one day. Hence the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious in a plenary gathering of its Eminent 
Fathers held on July 4, 1947, decreed as follows: 


I. According to the Code (can. 510), the Superior Abbot of a 
monastic Congregation (can. 488, 8), the Superior General of any 
Religion, and of any Society of common life with no public vows (can. 
675), and likewise the Supreme Moderator of any secular institute of 
papal right, also the President of any Federation of Religious Houses, 
and in their absence or inability, their Vicars (can. 488, 8) must send 
a report every five years on the state of the Religious Order, Congre- 
gation, Society, Institute, or Federation to the Holy See, that is to say, 
to this Sacred Congregation of Religious, even if the year assigned for 
submitting the report falls totally or partially within the first biennium 
of the said Superior’s rule. 


II. The quinquennia are to be fixed and common to all as above 
(n. I), their computation beginning from Jan. 1, 1923. 


III. In submitting the reports the following order is to be 
observed : 

1° In the case of male Religious Orders or Congregations, Socie- 
ties of common life, secular Institutes and Federations of papal right, 
the order shall be: 

in the first year of the quinquennium: Canons Regular, Monks 
and military Orders: 

in the second year: Mendicants, Clerks Regular and other 
Regulars ; 

in the third year: clerical Congregations ; 

in the fourth year: lay Congregations ; 

in the fifth year: Societies of common life, secular Institutes and 
Federations. 

2° In the case of female Religious Orders or Congregations, 
Societies of common life, secular Institutes and Federations of papal 
right, the order shall be: 

in the first year of the quinquennium: Religious Superioresses from 
Italy, Spain and Portugal ; 
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in the second year: Religious Superioresses from France, Belgium, 
Holland, England, and Ireland; 

in the third year: Religious Superioresses from the other parts of 
Europe; 

in the fourth year: Religious Superioresses from all parts of 
America ; 

in the fifth year: Religious Superioresses from all other parts of the 
world and also Superioresses of Societies of common life, of Secular 
Institutes and of Federations, from every part of the world. 

IV. In order that the Sacred Congregation may be able to put 
together the necessary information on certain and authentic facts relat- 
ing to all those Monasteries and independent houses of men and women 
of papal right who are not obliged by the terms of canon 510 to send 
reports, and also may be able to gather information concerning Congre- 
gations, Societies of common life, and Secular Institutes of diocesan 
right, the following are to be observed: 

1° The Major Superiors of Monasteries or independent houses 
of men which, though of papal right, do not belong to a monastic Con- 
gregation and are not federated to other Monasteries or houses, at the 
time and in the order set down above (III, 1°), shall transmit a sum- 
mary report of the quinquennium signed by themselves and their Coun- 
cillors to the local Ordinary. The Ordinary shall send a copy of the 
report with his own signature, and, if such is the case, with his own 
remarks to the Sacred Congregation, within the same year. 

2° The Major Superioresses of Monasteries of Nuns, with the 
Council of the Monastery, according to the order laid down above 
(III, 2°) for General Superioresses, shall send a brief and succinct 
report covering the five years, and signed by all, to the local Ordinary, 
if the Nuns are subject to him, otherwise to the Regular Superior. The 
local Ordinary or Regular Prelate shall diligently send a copy of the 
report with his own signature, and, if such is the case, with his remarks, 
to the Sacred Congregation, within that same year. 

3° The Superiors General of Congregations, Societies of common 
life, and secular Institutes of diocesan right shall send a quinquennial 
report signed by themselves and their Councillors to the Ordinary of 
the place in which the head House is found. They shall do so at the 
time and in the order set down above (III 1° and 2°). This report the 
Ordinary of the place shall communicate to the Ordinaries of other 
Ffouses, and shall send to this Sacred Congregation, within the year, a 
copy of it signed by himself and carrying his own judgement and that 
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of the other Ordinaries concerning the Congregation, Society of com- 
mon life, or secular Institute from which the report comes. 

4° Independent and autonomous Religious Houses and Houses of 
a Society without vows, or of a secular Institute, not united in federa- 
tion, whether they are of diocesan right or of papal right, shall send a 
summary report of the five years to the local Ordinary in the order 
prescribed above (III 1° and 2°). The Ordinary shall transmit a copy 
of the report with his own signature and, if such is the case, with his 
own remarks, to the Sacred Congregation likewise within the same 
year. 

V. In drawing up their reports all Religious Orders, Monastic 
Congregations, Societies of common life, secular Institutes and Federa- 
tions of papal right, even if they enjoy exemption, shall follow exactly 
the list of questions which shall be set forth by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion and communicated to them directly. ] 

Monasteries of Nuns, autonomous Houses of Religious Orders, 
Congregations, Societies and secular Institutes of papal right, as well as 
Congregations, Societies and secular Institutes of diocesan right shall 
use the shorter formulae which shall be approved for them. 

VI. The answers given to the questions proposed (under obliga- 
tion of conscience proportionate to the gravity of the matter) must be 
sincere and (accurate information having been previously gathered) as 
full as possible. Should something that seems necessary be absent 
from them, or should the answers seem uncertain or less reliable, the 
Sacred Congregation will officially, as it judges opportune, see to their 
completion, not excluding, if necessary, immediate investigations to be 
made by itself. 

VII. The report, before it is officially signed by the Superior and 
Councillors, should be subjected to a previous examination, which shall 
be mature, personal and collective. 

In female Religious Orders or Congregations, Societies of common 
life, secular Institutes and Federations of papal right the Superioress 
General shall transmit the report signed by herself and her Council to 
the local Ordinary of the generalate House, so that he, in accordance 
with the law (can. 510) may sign it. The report thus signed by the 
local Ordinary, the General Superioress shall have sent in good time to 
this Sacred Congregation. 

VIII. Should any one of the Superiors or Councillors, on whom 
the obligation rests of signing the report, have anything of some import- 
ance to which he objected and could not modify the said thing by stating 
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his view, or should he think that something regarding the report itself 
ought to be made known to the Sacred Congregation, he may do so by 
a private letter, and according to the case he will be bound by an obliga- 
tion of conscience to do so. But let him be mindful of his condition, 
and let him be well aware that his conscience shall have a serious re- 
sponsibility upon it, if he presumes to set forth anything but the truth 
in that secret letter. 

IX. At the end of each year all Religious Orders, Congregations, 
Societies of common life, secular Institutes and Federations of diocesan 
or papal right shall show their annual surveys according to schedules 
and formulae to be prepared and communicated by the Sacred Congre- 
gation. The survey shall include the principal things concerning the 
status of persons, works, or of other matters which seem to touch the 
concerns of the Sacred Congregation or the Superiors more closely. 
Such surveys they shall transmit directly to the Sacred Congregation. 

Our Most Holy Lord Pope Pius XII, in an Audience which the 
undersigned Secretary had with His Holiness on July 9, 1947, approved 
the tenor of the present decree, and ordered it to be observed by all. 
His Holiness gave orders that it be published, everything to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

+ Br. L. H. Pasetto, Secretary. 


W. LEONARD. 


Che Proximate Orraginn of Sin 
Arrording tu St. Alphonsus 


Summary: Three vitally important propositions in the moral teaching of S. 
Alphonsus—Meaning attached by him to a proximate occasion of sin. Difference 
between his definition and that of others before and since—Justification of the 
Saint’s definition—Unlawfulness, according to the Holy Doctor of unnecessarily 
frequenting the probable danger of mortal sin—His teaching defensible from 
analysis ot function of prudence—How to expose oneself to the probable danger of 
mortal sin is substantially to disregard the norm of prudence in grave matter, i.e., 
gravely sinful—Fallacy inherent in the more liberal view—Pertinent considerations 
from teaching of Revelation on the necessity and distribution of grace—Rashness 
of exposing oneself to the practical possibility of lacking the means needed to keep 
God’s Law—How it is consistent with prudence to frequent necessary occasions— 
High extrinsic authority of the Most Zealous Doctor. 

We propose in this article to expound and defend the thought of 


S. Alphonsus on three vitally important points of practical morality. 
They are concerned with the proximate occasion of mortal sin and may 
be stated as follows: 1) an occasion of sin is proximate as soon as it 
involves a probable danger of formal sin: 2) it is a serious sin needlessly 
to expose oneself to the probable danger of mortal sin: and 3) the fre- 
quentation of a proximate occasion or probable danger of sin is lawful 
if there is some physical or moral necessity and if at the same 
time one has a sincere resolution to use the supernatural means neces- 
sary actually to avoid any sin to which the occasion or danger would of 
its nature be likely to lead the person frequenting it.} 

1. An occasion of sin is proxtmate as soon as it involves a 

truly probable danger of stn. 

For S. Alphonsus a proximate occasion of sin is something external 
to a person—whether it be another person, or some place or thing— 
which places him in grave danger or serious probability of sinning 
mortally, even though it is also probable that in spite of the occasion 
sin will be avoided.? 

A more liberal view restricts a proximate occasion to one in which 


1The Alphonsian teaching has been fundamentally and eruditely explained and 
proved in the valuable work of Fr. Ter Haar, C.SS.R.: De Occasionariis et 
Recidivis (Rome, 1927). The same author has also compiled a most useful Casus 
Conscientiae de praecipuis huius aetatis Peccandi Occasionibus (1934), where the 
principles of the Holy Doctor are further elaborated and abundantly illustrated by 
practical applications. 

2Theol Mor. lib. 6, n. 452 (vol. 3, p. 457), References to the Saint’s Theologia 
Moralis are according to the critical edition of Fr. L. Gaude, C.SS.R. According 
to S. Aphonsus the probability of sin can arise from various causes: vg., the nature 
of the occasion in itself—as with an obscene book, past experience, the known 
fragility of a given individual, etc. Obviously every occasion will not involve the 
same danger of sin for every individual. 
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a person rarely, if ever, abstains from serious sin. This does not please 
the Holy Doctor,3 and his peremptory rejection of this opinion had 
much to do with its subsequent disappearance from the writings of 
moralists till it was revived by a number of more recent authors.4 Thus 
Genicot describes a proximate occasion as one “in qua homo semper vel 
saltem omnino frequentius peccat’>: Noldin requires it be connected 
with sin “morali quadam necessitate®: Ubach that the sin follow ‘‘sem- 
per vel fere semper”,” while Fr. Davis states very clearly : “A proximate 
occasion is one in which a person almost always sins’’.8 

Where sin is morally certain, the occasion is not only proximate 
but it is also immediate. However, the question arises :—in qualifying 
occasions of sin must the terms “‘immediate” and “‘proximate” be taken 
as interchangeable, so that a proximate occasion always means an 1mme- 
diate occasion? The answer of S. Alphonsus is already clear nor was 
he the first theologian to think true probability of sin is all that is re- 
quired for an occasion to be designated proximate.? In spite of the 
revival of the more lenient opinion the Saint still receives strong sup- 
port from reputable authors and at the present time the drift is probably 
in his direction.!° At any rate, an examination of the theologians who 
have at various times expressed their views on the matter would justify 
the assertion that his opinion is at least “multo communior”.' 


3ibid. 

4This revival seems largely due to the great influence of Fr. A. Ballerini, S.J., 
although he himself did not formulate an express definition of a proximate occasion. 
However, he tried to detect a certain incoherence in the teaching of S. Alphonsus 
(Adnot. in Gury, 11, n. 440), and even tried to claim the Holy Doctor’s patronage 
for the more liberal view the latter most expressly rejected (Opus Morale, V, n. 
168). An ingenious but quite unconvincing attempt to separate the Holy Doctor’s 
authority from the view commonly associated with his name has recently been 
made by Fr. Fabregas, S.I. (Periodica, 1941, p. 33). 

dy LOZAN ya Dts le 

6Ed. 1923, v. 3, n. 398. 

PB 1935) ween 2S. 

By. 3; ly pacole 

9He quotes amongst others Suarez, Croix, Segneri, and Roncaglia. 

10Fr. Salsmans S.I. has been so impressed by the arguments of Fr. Ter Haar 
that in the later editions of Genicot (1931, 1939) he no longer admits the teaching 
of that author: Noldin’s editor, Fr. Schmitt, attempts a rapprochement (Sd. 1937, 
De Principtis, n. 326, nota). 

11After an exhaustive study Fr. Ter Haar concludes that the opinion of S. 
Alphonsus is followed by the great majority of theologians who have written since 
his time (n. 65). We have verified that the view of the Holy Doctor is favoured 
by the following: Lehmkuhl (2, n. 617), Ojetti (Syn. v. occasio), Salsmans and 
Naphole (Periodica 1932, p. 146-157)—all S.I.: the Dominicans Pruemmer (3,0 
449) and Merkelbach (3, n. 666): Tanquerey (De Penitentia (1921) ieee be 
There are also the moralists of the Redemptorist Congregation, vg., Ter Haar, Van 
Rossum (Comm. de Iudicio Sacramentali n. 13), Mare (v. 2, n. 1819), Aertyns- 
Damen (2, n. 469), and Wouters (2, n. 459). Other names are given by Ter Haar 
and Naphole (in an excellent historical sketch in Periodica, 1932, p. ZF 
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As all admit, an occasion of sin is something external to the person 
sinning or likely to sin and for that reason is a more restricted term 
than a danger of sin which can be internal—for example, the strength 
of a person’s passion. It is true that a proximate occasion means an 
occasion which is so to speak, “‘next to” sin itself: but this “‘nextness to 
sin” is to be understood of a proximity proper to a sin-inducing factor 
external to the person who may be led into sin. Therefore an occasion 
will be proximate if of itself and without the intervention of other 
external influences it is apt effectively to lead a man into sin, or in other 
words if it gives him a motive or incentive which he is likely to consider 
a sufficient inducement to sin.!? This is verified if considering the 
nature of the occasion and the kind of person confronted by it, we can 
say the mere presence of the occasion is truly likely to result in his 
sinning, even though it is also probable that he will not sin. 

We may confirm this by a brief consideration of the traditional 
division of occasions of sin into proximate and remote.!>_ If an occasion 
involving a grave or probable danger of sin is not by that very fact a 
proximate one, then unless one is to challenge a division long considered 
adequate we must take it that at least some occasions involving such 
danger must be remote. But how do theologians describe a remote 
occasion? Naturally they take the word “remote” in its obvious sense, 
and so they tell us a remote occasion of sin is one which is far removed 
from sin itself. It is therefore, some external factor hardly likely of 
itself to provide a motive sufficient to lead one into sin—some- 
thing which involves a danger of sin which is slight or improbable. To 
quote only two authors—both opposed to S. Alphonsus—Genicot says 
there is a remote occasion: “si leve peccandi periculum occurrit ac 
proinde peccatum est parum probabile”, and Noldin: “in qua periculum 
peccandi leve est”.14 If this is so and if the description is meant to be 
adequate, as presumably it is, it is impossible to classify as a remote 
occasion one which makes sin truly probable. Hence we must admit 
with S. Alphonsus that as soon as an occasion involves a real probability 
that a person frequenting it will sin, it is to be classified as proximate. 

However, a far more serious consideration was in the mind of the 
Holy Doctor when he so categorically rejected the view of those theo- 


12Obviously between the occasion and the sin there always intervenes the con- 
sent of the will. 

13Some theologians while supporting the substance of S. Alphonsus’ teaching 
have proposed to introduce a third member into the division—the “occasio propin- 
quior” (cfr. Napholc. 1. cit., p. 154-155), which designates an occasion involving a 
probable as opposed to a more probable danger. 

14Genicot, n. 471. Noldin, n. 398. 
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logians who required for a proximate occasion that its connection with 
sin should be morally certain. Everyone admits there is per se an 
obligation to avoid the proximate occasion of serious sin and that this 
obligation is a grave one.!® All theologians—or practically all of them 
—would subscribe to a definition of a proximate occasion which defines 
it as one which it is gravely unlawful to frequent without necessity: but 
the Saint was deeply convinced that one cannot without necessity 
expose oneself to an occasion wherein sin is probable, and that he who 
does so is already guilty of serious sin even though it might also be 
probable that the sin of which there is danger will be avoided. Accord- 
ingly he insisted that a probable danger of sin is sufficient to make any 
occasion involving such a danger a proximate occasion. This brings 
us to the fundamental point of cleavage between the Holy Doctor and 
his adversaries. 

2. It isa serious sin needlessly to expose oneself to the probable 

danger of mortal sin. 

S. Alphonsus makes frequent use of the expression “periculum 
probabile peccandi’”, but he warns us the adjective “probabile” does not 
qualify “periculum” absolutely but in its relation to a probable sin. 
Therefore a “probable danger” does not mean an uncertain danger: the 
danger is certain, but it is not certain whether one will yield to it, and 
therefore the sin of which there is danger is uncertain,!® though certainly 
probable. Certain probability of sin is certain danger of sin, just as 
certain probability of death is certain danger of death. 

Before we go further it is useful to recall the meaning attached by 
the Holy Doctor to the word “probable”. When he uses the word 
without restriction he means by it something which is truly or solidly 
probable: and truly or solidly probable means an opinion or a statement 
based on a reason sufficient of itself to draw the assent of a prudent 
man.'7_ Sometimes he speaks of two contrary or contradictory opinions 
as being truly or solidly probable: in such a case he does not mean that 
the mind can at the same time assent to both of them as true in them- 


15This theological teaching is based on the condemnation by Innocent XI of the 
proposition: “potest aliquando absolvi qui in proxima peccandi occasione versatur 
quam potest et non vult omittere, quin immo directe et ex proposito quaerit, aut ei 
se ingerit” (Denzinger, n. 1211, cfr. S. Alph. 1, VI, n. 454). 

16“Licet peccatum sit incertum an sit vel non committendum, certum tamen est 
periculum peccandi” (1.V., n. 63, vol. 2, p. 751). 


; 17“Probabilis (opinio) est, quae gravi fundamento innititur, vel intrinseco 
rationis vel extrinseco auctoritatis, quod valet ad se trahendum assensum viri pru- 
dentis, etsi cum formidine oppositi” (lib. 1, n. 40, vol. 1, p. 21). 
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selves nor does he mean—as we shall show later—that it can legitimately 
assent to either at the more arbitrary choice of the will. He simply 
means that either view is supported by a reason strong enough to justify 
a prudent assent were it not for the fact that each side neutralises the 
other.’* Therefore a prudent judgment is impossible. 


The Saint’s teaching that it is unlawful deliberately to frequent an 
oceasion in which one will probably sin can be restated as follows: it is 
a serious sin deliberately to frequent an occasion where it cannot be 
prudently judged that mortal sin will actually be avoided. Some 
examples will clarify the position of the great moralist. A man goes 
into an hotel and drinks in circumstances which make it impossible for 
him to assert definitely that he will not get seriously drunk. Perhaps 
in these same circumstances he has frequently been drunk in the past, or 
perhaps the hold drink has upon him is rapidly becoming such that 
serious abuse is definitely likely. Yet no one can definitely say that on 
this or that occasion he will get drunk, for we can suppose that the 
chances in both directions are roughly equal. According to S. 
Alphonsus such a man is guilty of mortal sin—at least objectively— 
each time!? he goes deliberately into these dangerous circumstances. 
Company keepers see each other at places or times or in other circum- 
stances which are likely to lead them into mortal sin: they know this 
because perhaps they have fallen in the past, or perhaps because they 
must honestly acknowledge that their sense of modesty is so breaking 


18Therefore the only legitimate state of the mind is one of positive doubt, so 
that the probability of neither side gives a prudent norm for acting. In this sense 
S. Alphonsus says: “sola probabilitas haud firmum praebet fundamentum ad licite 
operandum” (lib. 1, n. 56, v. 1, p. 25). Here the teaching of S. Alphonsus is in 
perfect accord with the nature of the mind and the explicit utterances of the Angelic 
Doctor, who writes: “quandoque (intellectus) non inclinatur magis ad unum quam 
aliud....propter apparentem aequalitatem eorum quae movent ad utramque partem ; 
et ista est dubitantis dispositio, qui fluctuat inter duas partes contradictionis” (De 
Ver., q. 14, a. 1). For practical purposes S. Alphonsus does not consider that this 
state of doubt is removed till one side is supported by reasons which are certainly 
or notably stronger than the reasons for the other. (cfr. “Homo Apostolicus, Tr. 1, 
c. 3, n. 31, and the quotation from the 7th ed. of the “Theologia Moralis” given by 
Gaude, v. 1, p. 25, n. 54, in note a). 

19We emphasise the words “each time” to bring out the difference between the 
opinion of S. Alphonsus and the one he criticises. However, it must be remembered 
that according to all theologians it is gravely unlawful to go habitually into even a 
probable danger of sin, because such conduct is to expose oneself to the moral cer- 
tainty of sinning some time or other (cfr. Genicot, n. 372, p. 338). Therefore a 
confessor who neglects to warn occasionaries (vg., company-keepers) that they 
must give up at least the practice of frequenting probable danger of mortal sin be- 
cause he does not consider they have an obligation to do so is acting on an opinion 
reprobated by all moral theologians. 
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down that to court temptation even once more is seriously to risk a fall. 
To take such a risk even once is in the eyes of the Holy Doctor a mortal 
sin, even though it may also be probable that they will not fall, for the 
vital point is that as long as a fall remains probable there is no room for 
a prudent judgment that sin will actually be avoided. 

The objection now arises: is not the real probability that sin will 
be avoided sufficient to excuse one from serious imprudence??? The 
opponents of S. Alphonsus unhesitatingly answer this question in the 
affirmative and seem to consider their assertion self-evident.2! We 
maintain that an impartial examination of the function of the virtue of 
prudence in relation to our present problem will show that the severer 
but not unduly strict view of S. Alphonsus is founded on correct theo- 
logical principles. 

We shall formulate our argument syllogistically: Substantially to 
disregard the direction or norm of prudence in grave matter is a mortal 
sin. But he who deliberately, that is, without necessity, exposes him- 
self to the true probability of mortal sin disregards the norm of pru- 
dence substantially and in grave matter. Therefore he commits a 
mortal sin. 

The major of the above argument can be explained and amplified 
by recalling the exceedingly important role of prudence in our moral 
life. Its scope or purpose is to direct our actions to the last end of 
human life: each virtue, whether acquired or infused, disposes the 
faculty in which it is found, to act in accordance with the formal object 
proper to that virtue. But far more is necessary. Human actions are 
surrounded by an infinite variety and complexity of circumstances. 
This fact makes it difficult for particular virtues to attain their objects 
or to function with proper facility—so many different factors have to be 
considered before we can know in a great many cases in what direction 
their functions lie. Hence a more general virtue is needed which will 
securely direct each virtue along its proper path, enabling us to plan, 


20That there is at least a venial sin of imprudence is commonly admitted. 

21S, Alphonsus states his opponents’ case as follows: “quia, ut dicunt, cum sit 
eo casu etiam probabile quod non adsit periculum peccandi, non operatur temere qui 
tali occasioni se committit” (1. V., n. 63). Fr. Davis seems to consider the ques- 
tion solved by merely stating it: “The question is....whether we are obliged to give 
up or avoid an occasion in which we shall probably not sin at all, though probably 
we shall do so”. (v. 3.1., p. 292). Cappello and Genicot have the same attitude. The 
latter says: “non apparet cur vere graviter peccet qui habet omnino notabilem 
probabilitatem se in hac occasione quam adit, non esse graviter peccaturum: non 
enim iste eligit rem qua morali necessitate peccatum secum trahit” (2372) rete 
Cappello De Sacramentis, y. 11, 1., n. 827 (Ed. 1938). a 
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judge and impose upon ourselves whatever course of action a virtue 
may require in any particular set of circumstances.22_ This most neces- 
sary guiding principle is the virtue of prudence which though residing 
in the practical intellect is the queen of the moral virtues, and is classi- 
cally defined as “recta ratio agibilium’.2} Since it is essentially de- 
signed to direct the other virtues, prudence will bind as they do :24 hence 
where these impose an obligation in grave matter whose fulfillment pru- 
dence is called upon to ensure, there will immediately arise a grave pre- 
cept of this latter virtue. Therefore, if this precept is substantially set 
aside or disregarded there will be a grave sin of imprudence. 

We have now to establish the minor of our main argument—that 
one who without reason exposes himself to the probable danger of 
mortal sin substantially disregards the norm of prudence in grave 
matter. The matter is grave because it is a question of avoiding a grave 
sin, and the norm of prudence is disregarded substantially because if 
prudence has for its function that we actually avoid sin then it makes it 
imperative that we do nothing without a reasonable judgment that we 
will not on account of what we do commit a sin. Where sin is truly 
probable such a judgment is impossible: therefore deliberately to expose 
oneself to the probable danger of sin is substantially to disregard what 
prudence demands. 

Why is it not sufficient to act on a judgment of probability—‘‘it is 
truly probable I will not sin’? The answer is that prudence must 
ensure the actual observance of the precepts—a point which cannot be 
too much emphasised. Being directive of the other virtues it must bind 
as they do. No one observes the obligations of chastity or sobriety 
unless he is actually chaste or sober: likewise no one fulfills the obliga- 
tions of prudence arising from its relation to these virtues unless he sees 
to it that he will actually be chaste or sober. In other words prudence 
is not satisfied as long as one is content so to direct his actions that 
avoidance of grave transgressions is no more than probable. 


22As the Angelic Doctor says: “Ad rectam electionem non solum sufficit incli- 
natio in debitum finem, quod est directe per habitum virtutis moralis: sed etiam 
quod aliquis directe eligat ea quae sunt ad finem, quod fit per prudentiam, quae est 
consiliativa et iudicativa et praeceptiva eorum quae sunt ad finem” (1: 2ae, q. 65, 
ceo 

ibid. “The material object of prudence embraces individual human actions 
performed under choice and freely (agibilia). The formal object of prudence is the 
right deliberation, decision and direction (recta ratio) to be given to human actions 
with a view to the observance of the golden mean” (McHugh and Callan: “Moral 
Theology’, v. 2, n. 1629). 

24“Prudentia participatur quodammodo in omnibus virtutibus inquantum est 
directiva earum” (2: 2ae, q. 53, a. 2). 
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One wonders if the opponents of S. Alphonsus are assuming that 
it is possible to form a definite judgment of fact on the mere probability 
that something is or will be—even though it is quite as probable that it 
is not or will not be: or if this is considered an unfair way of stating 
an adversary’s case we may ask whether it is argued that we can form a 
practically certain conscience based on the true probability we will not 
sin, passing thence to the definite assertion that sin will actually be 
avoided.2> As already pointed out, the only legitimate state of the mind 
in the face of equal and opposite probabilities is one of doubt, and there- 
fore S. Alphonsus in refusing a man the right to expose himself to 
probable danger of sin espouses a doctrine consistent with his rejection 
of the principle dear to many Probabilists—‘‘qui probabiliter agit pru- 
denter agit”.26 Nor is there room here for the application of the reflex 
principle admitted by Probabilists and Equiprobabilists alike—“lex 
dubia non obligat”, since there is a sufficiently certain obligation from 
the virtue of prudence to avoid probable danger of formal as opposed 
to material sin. 

We conclude then, that wherever there is true probability that a 
certain occasion will lead to sin it is impossible to form a certain judg- 
ment that sin will be avoided, so that it is gravely imprudent to expose 
oneself deliberately to such an occasion as it is acting with substantial 
imprudence in grave matter. 

This argument can be strengthened by considerations proper to 
the supernatural order. It is theologically certain that grace is neces- 
sary even to keep the natural law and overcome serious temptations, 
and it is the common teaching of theologians that one in sanctifying 
grace cannot hope to remain in that state without a further supply of 
actual grace.*?, Without going into obscure and debatable points about 


25S. Alphonsus attributes to his opponents the following argument: “quia (ut 
aiunt) cum probabile sit quod ille peccabit, et probabile quod non peccabit, potest 
sibi formare conscientiam certam, et proinde iudicium practicum non fore pecca- 
turum” (lib. VI. n. 453, vol. 3, p. 460). 
26cfr. “Homo Apostolicus” Tr. 1, c. 3, n. 31. Here the Saint argues cogently 
that where there is a solid argument on the other side, the mind can assent to a 
probability as being true only through the arbitrary intervention of the will. 
Psychologically, of course, such an intervention is possible but it has no rational or 
moral justification, inasmuch as a mere whim is elevated to the dignity of a rational 
motive. The defence of probabilism which supposes the contrary has been described 
by a modern theologian who is himself of probabilistic leanings as based on a prin- 
ciple “omni sanae philosophiae contrarium, apud veteres scholasticos inauditum, 
experientiae psychologicae repugnans, ac rectae rationi et prudentiae adversum” 
(Merkelbach, v. 2, p. 101, n. 1). 
_ 27This latter point is deduced from the teaching of the Council of Trent that 
without a special help from God no one can persevere in the state of grace till death 


(Sess. VI, c. 22, Denz. n. 832) cfr. Diekamp-Hoffman. Manuale Theologiae Dog- 
Mache v.53, 2, p. 51, n, 2. 
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the nature and extent of this impotence,?8 it is a reasonable deduction 
from what is beyond dispute that a probable danger of sin is likely to 
involve a temptation so severe that to overcome it a man will need 
the help of grace. In its efforts to avoid the actuality of sin super- 
natural prudence must take this likelihood of the need of grace into 
account with a view to ensuring first that whatever grace is offered will 
be corresponded with, and secondly—what is even more important— 
that grace if needed will certainly be there in sufficient strength to make 
it morally possible to avoid a fall. 

It is sometimes said that the very probability that one will not sin 
is a sign that temptation can be overcome with the ordinary helps of 
grace.*® But for prudence the crucial question is: shall we actually 
remove the danger by corresponding with such helps, presupposing they 
will be really there? On the contrary we might well ask: will a person 
exposing himself to the probable danger of sin from a mere whim give 
a serious thought to the need of grace when temptation comes? Is he 
more likely to correspond with or to reject grace? How anxious will 
such a man be to use grace according to its supernatural purpose, when 
he seems to think of the supernatural intervention of Almighty God as 
little more than a convenient device to save him from the probable con- 
sequences of his own temerity? The introduction of the grace element 
does not serve to lessen the imprudence of one who without reason 
exposes himself to the probable danger of mortal sin. Moreover, it un- 
veils a radical defect in the opinion we are venturing to criticise. 


It is taken for granted that the ordinary helps of grace which will 
perhaps be necessary for victory will be available for a man who is in 
serious danger of his own seeking, or at least it is assumed that he can 
obtain those helps by prayer.*° Is this contention well founded? It is 
true that God is in some way bound to give us all the aid necessary to 
keep His Commandments: He will allow us to be exposed to no 
unavoidable temptation which at least with His help we will not be able 
to overcome. Dare we say God will help us in dangers that we have 
deliberately sought? Theologians who think so should prove their 
assertion: and they should prove it not by easy a priori assumptions 
but by arguments drawn from the founts of Faith, since only in them 


28It is certain that without grace man can avoid some sins and overcome 
certain light temptations; it is also certain that without grace man will from time 
to time encounter temptations he will be unable to overcome. cfr. Pesch De Gratia, 
n. 146. 

29Genicot, n. 372. Cappello, n. 827. 


30Genicot, ibid. Cappello ibid. 
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can we find or hope to find the arrangements God has made for the dis- 
tribution of His supernatural benefits. 

Turning to these, two things are seen to stand out. One is that 
we can’t hope to keep the Commandments without an abundant supply 
of grace which is ordinarily given to those who pray*!: the other is that 
a condition for the infallible efficacy of prayer for the grace necessary to 
overcome temptations is that we do not neglect to use those means of 
avoiding sin which are already in our power. This is the teaching of 
the Council of Trent making use of the memorable words of S. Augus- 
tine3?: “Deus impossibilia non jubet, sed jubendo monet, et facere quod 
possis, et petere quod non possis”. If having done what we can, we 
pray for the aid still necessary, the Council assures us such aid will be 
forthcoming: “et ipse adiuvat ut possis”.>4 

On the one hand then, it is probable that one who goes into a prob- 
able danger of sin will be confronted with a temptation to overcome 
which he will need actual grace; on the other hand it is certain that 
prayer itself is not guaranteed to provide us with sufficient grace, unless 
we do what is already in our power to avoid sin. One who without 
reason goes into a probable danger of sin cannot be said to be observing 
the “facere quod possis” of S. Augustine and the Council. Therefore, 
even if he prays he cannot expect grace with any certainty.>4 If it is 
imprudent to go unnecessarily into circumstances where it is likely we 
will commit mortal sin, it is surely even more imprudent to expose our- 
selves by our deliberate action to the practical possibility of lacking the 
very means required to give us the moral strength to resist temptation.3* 

Examples and comparisons used by theologians and sacred orators 
to drive home their warnings on the obligation to avoid dangerous 
occasions may now be seen in all their force and value. One who de- 
liberately drinks poison and expects to survive is implicitly tempting 


31See the Golden work of S. Alphonsus: Prayer: the Great Means of 
Salvation. 

32De Natura et Gratia, c. 43, n. 50. 

33Sess. VI, c. 11, Denz., n. 804. 

34S. Alphonsus makes great capital out of the words of Trent in his work on 
prayer (Ascetical Works, v. 3, p. 214, ss. ed. Grimm). No doubt they were in his 
mind when he wrote in his Theologia Moralis that the resolution to use the means 
of grace does not justify one in frequenting a voluntary occasion—“eo quod Deus 
non adiuvat temere se periculo exponentes” (1.V, n. 63, v. 2, Da7o1)7 

3>This argument is well developed by Fr. Napholc, S.I. (Periodica, 1932, p. 
142-150), who regards it as fundamental. cfr. Ter Haar, p. 33-35. It is worthy 
of note that Fr. Genicot himself does not venture to suggest that it can safely be 


assumed that a man can overcome a probable danger of sin with his unaided 
natural powers. 
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God for such an expectation can only be based on the assumption that 
God will, if necessary, intervene outside the ordinary course of His 
Providence in order to save him. Is it not then, tempting God in a 
matter even more serious if one goes deliberately into probable danger 
of sin and expects not to fall, since such an expectation is an implicit 
challenge to God to intervene with His Help outside the ordinary norm 
He has imposed upon Himself in distributing His grace?3° If the 
obligation to preserve our bodily life forbids us under pain of serious 
sin to expose it unnecessarily to grave danger even though it is fairly 
likely the danger will not prove fatal, does not the obligation to keep 
ourselves alive in divine grace forbid us even more peremptorily to 
expose ourselves to the probable danger of losing it by mortal sin—a 
danger, we repeat, arising from the fact that on account of our rashness 
we have probably deprived ourselves of the helps necessary to avoid 
disaster 73’ If a law forbids us to place ourselves in the moral or physi- 
cal impossibility of observing it, does it not in that very fact forbid us 
to deprive ourselves of the certainty of having the means necessary for 
observing it ?38 If, finally, it is wrong to act with a doubtful conscience 
not knowing or caring if what we do is sinful, is it not wrong to act as 
though we don’t care whether or not we shall have the means of not 
sinning? In both cases there seems to be at least objective contempt 
for the obligations God has placed upon us.%? . 
3. The frequentation of a proximate occasion or probable 
danger of sin is lawful on account of some physical or 
moral necessity coupled with the sincere resolution to use 
the means of grace. 

With all theologians S. Alphonsus admits that there are occasions 
of sin which though normally to be avoided, can be lawfully frequented 
if such frequentation is morally or physically necessary.*° He insists, 
however, on one condition—one must have the firm resolution to use 


36“Si homo praetermittat facere quod potest, solum divinum auxilium expec- 
tans, videtur tentare Deum” (2: 2ae, q. 53, a. 4, ad 1). 

37Thus S. Alphonsus: “Si est illicitum uti opinione probabili sine iusta causa 
cum periculo damni alieni spiritualis vel temporalis...quanto magis id non licebit 
ubi periculum imminet propriae animae” (S. Alph. 1.V, n. 63). cfr. Ter Haar, 
n. 45: Merkelbach, n. 666-3: Napholc, p. 146. 

38The famous words of Fr. Suarez are therefore applicable: “in moralibus 
perinde est aliquid facere et exponere se periculo faciendi” (De Sacramentis in 
Genere, Disp. 16, sect. 11, n. 3). 

39Fr. Ter Haar aptly quotes the words of S. Thomas: “Quicumque non cavet 
pericula, videtur contemnere id cuius detrimentum pericula inducere possunt” 
(Quod 1.3, art. 9, ad 3). 

4017.V1, n. 455, vole 3. p. 463, col. 2. 
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the means of grace, which God then places at our disposal. Such a 
resolution, argues the Holy Doctor, makes the danger formally remote, 
even though the occasion is of itself proximate—i.e., apt of itself to 
expose one to the probable danger of sin.*! 

The consistency of this position with all the foregoing can now be 
briefly pointed out. The sincere resolution of a man who has to face 
an occasion of sin which is not of his own seeking gives him confidence 
that God will grant all necessary help to avoid sin. | He has accom- 
plished the “facere quod possis” of the Council of Trent. All the grace 
he will eventually need may not be present as yet, but he can take to 
himself the further admonition of the Council and use the means of 
grace—especially prayer, and he will infallibly obtain it. He resolves— 
as he is bound, to employ these means to the utmost,#? and this resolu- 
tion springing as it does from his certainty that God will not belie His 
Promises gives him a notably greater probability that he will not sin. 
Hence in frequenting the occasion he can form the definite judgment 
prudence requires :—‘“‘In spite of the danger I shall not sin”.43 Accord- 
ingly the danger itself diminishes below the limits of true probability 
and becomes formally remote, no matter how proximate it might be in 
itself or actually would be in other circumstances. 


Conclusion. 

The work of a confessor is probably never more laborious or 
delicate than when he has to deal with penitents who are frequenting 
occasions of sin. The principles of S. Alphonsus are eminently reason- 
able and consistent, and have the high extrinsic authority that comes 
from the patronage of the Holy Doctor whom the Apostolic See has 
praised in a special way for having steered the safe middle course be- 


41“Periculum de se proximum tunc fit remotum tam ratione circumstantiae 
necessitatis, quam ratione mediorum praecaventium, quae persona proponit (ut 
a, adhibere” (1.V, n/ 63, vol. 2, p.°751, cl. 2. ‘cfr, 1-Vi, mn, 452,:v. 3, ome 
chee) 

42S. Alphonsus tells us a man will fulfill this obligation—“diligenter avertendo 
animum a delectatione turpi vel ab alia passione; et insuper se muniendo piis cogi- 
tationibus, orationibus ac sacramentorum frequentia” (1.V ibid). 

43The nature of the case makes it impossible to form a completely certain 
judgment, for we are dealing with the realm of the contingent, where the mind 
must be content with what appears most likely. As the Angelic Doctor puts it: 
“Quia materia prudentiae sunt singularia contingentia, circa quae sunt operationes 
humanae, non potest certitudo prudentiae tanta esse, quod sollicitudo omnino tolla- 
tur” (2: 2ae, q. 47, a. 9, ad 2). This “prudential” or “probable” certitude is 
nevertheless a definite judgment that what appears more likely is in fact true, 


though there is a certain fear that we may be in error (cfr. S.Th. Post. Analyt. 
libsetpmectd)s 
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tween the extremes of laxity and rigorism in the direction of souls.‘ 
We do not claim that the confessor who applies these principles is 
going to find his task any the less arduous :4° in fact it is much easier 
readily to give or refuse absolution accordingly as one adheres to prin- 
ciples which are too liberal or severe beyond measure, than to weigh 
probabilities and take the trouble necessary to dispose penitents that 
the Saint would have us take. Experience, however, will most certainly 
confirm the deep supernatural wisdom and salutary prudence of the 
theological teaching of the great missioner and shepherd of souls who 
is Holy Church’s Most Zealous Doctor. 
A. REGAN, C.SS.R. 
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44In the Apostolic Letter conferring on him the title of Doctor of the Church, 
Pius IX praises S. Alphonsus for having opened a safe road ‘inter implexas theo- 
logorum tum laxiores tum rigidiores sententias,...per quam christifidelium ani- 
marum moderatores inoffenso pede incedere possent”. = er 

45For abundant illustrationes of the application of the Alphonsian principles 
in practice, one can again recommend the work of Fr, Ter tage C.Sok.: Casus 
Conscientiae de Praecipuis Huius Aetatis Occasionibus, 
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COLLECTING A PERSONAL LIBRARY. 


Boys and girls in secondary schools must be encouraged and guided 
in selecting a small personal library in religion. The teacher’s example 
and enthusiasm goes ahead of them and beckons them to follow. Over 
and over again we shall tell them the importance of books, and they 
must see that belief lived out by us. Books are doors through which 
the voices of the distant and the dead come to us and make us heirs of 
the spiritual life of past ages. Through books we see visions and dreams 
of what is to come. Dreams have unknown powers. They come ahead 
of every notable achievement. Through books we enter the spiritual 
presence of the best and greatest of our fellow-men. 

If there is a real love of books in us, our pupils will soon sense it 
and catch it from us. The teacher who loves books gives his pupils the 
feeling that he is learning with them. “Come along with me’, his 
example cries aloud, “and let us read and discuss this interesting book”’. 

Augustine, the rhetorician, became Augustine the Saint through his 
reading. His re-action from the lives of others can also be felt by the 
pupils of to-day. ‘What others have done, so can I”’ was the challenge 
St. Augustine set himself, and he won through. Every pupil can be led 
to say the same and live it through, provided he wants to badly enough. 

“A school without a library is like a man without eyes”. What a 
groping, helpless, pitiable spectacle a man without eyes presents! Such 
is the school which aims at preparing youth for life to-day without a 
library. To maintain the library as a living unit, a loving care must be 
given to it as one tends a garden of flowers. Neglect the garden, and 
quickly the flowers die and over them creep the weeds of decay and 
death. Similarly a library that is not regularly pruned of its dead books 
and augmented with fresh ones will cease to attract booklovers. 

The library should be like the hub of a wheel, from which the class- 
rooms radiate, as avenues leading to the heart of the school. It should 
invite all by its taste and comfort, and be a room worthy to house the 
great ones of the mind and spirit. There should be a discussion room 
apart, in which pupils are free to talk about the books they have read. 
An open forum of debate and dissection will have at least one fine effect ; 
it will call for more thoughtful reading. If I am to talk about a book 
which others will also read, then I must read it with more concentration. 
Into this room the teachers come, but they come to sit and listen, some- 
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times to answer questions, but never to usurp the floor; that belongs to 
the pupils. Another room, a room of silence should be attached to the 
library. It will have tables to write upon, and here pupils will be wel- 
come to make notes or do their homework. It is not fair to the adoles- 
cent to have to try to do written work in the same room as the family 
are gathered, the radio on, and the room buzzing with small talk. A 
special room or set hours in their own class-rooms for day pupils to do 
their home-work is highly desirable. 


In general, we ought to be less keen to impart information than to 
give our pupils power. We want to turn out boys and girls who can 
put what they know to use, and who, when they do not know the 
answers, have a shrewd idea how they can find out. A training in 
looking up things in references is invaluable for life. Sending pupils to 
look up a topic in different books shows them that truth has many facets 
like a precious stone, and that he must decide which viewpoint satisfies 
him best. A section of the school library should have reference books 
on Christian Doctrine to which the pupils are directed until the habit of 
going there is established. Pupils need instruction on how to handle 
references quickly and effectively. 

We must constantly be on the alert to catch any indication of a deep 
desire or a hidden talent in our pupils. Ifa pupil shows an aptitude or 
a keenness for some aspect of the Church’s life, be it the doctrine of the 
Mass, or an epoch of the long and varied story of the Church, or an in- 
terest ina Pope, Churchman, Saint, or the liturgical movement, or social 
studies, whatever it may be, encourage the pupil to build upon it 
through reading and discussion. Scatter seeds often among the class. 
Some of them may strike root. Drop hints that may find a welcome in 
the heart of a pupil. 

Encourage the class to pick some gem out of the treasure chest of 
the Church, and to burnish it bright through habitual interest and use. 
I think we lose much as religious educators by not inviting our pupils 
to specialize. Every young person secretly longs to be asked what he is 
really interested in, and what he would like to acquire as a talisman for 
life. School to many youths is a place where they have to assimilate the 
“science of the not-worth-knowing” in exactly measured portions. To 
the un-enthusiastic, school is a learning mill where a dull, pointless 
learning is forced upon one, not for the sake of life, but for the sake of 
learning. But religion is essentially for life, more so than any secular 
subject. One certain way to make it last is to send a pupil out of 
school with a precious gem selected from the glittering array of God’s 


treasures. 
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The pupil has made a choice, or hopes to make one; now stimulate 
him to build a small personal library around that hobby. This will get 
extra reading done. A hobby is a bait that lures its followers to do 
much extra study unconsciously, because it is done with interest and 
pleasure. No work is irksome if one’s heart is in it. This idea of a 
personal library is possible and practical to all through the publications 
of the Catholic Truth Society. Those pamphlets offer a heavenly pas- 
ture for young and old to browse upon. Here are books accessible to 
all, books that act as a health-giving physic for mind and soul. They 
can become personal friends through annotations and reflections. Asa 
soldier can seize the weapon he needs in an armoury, or a housewife 
brings the spice she needs from her pantry, so the pupil who marks his 
book can easily refer to the passages he wants. A book that is worth 
reading meditatively is worth buying and made one’s own through re- 
reading and annotation. 

Every pupil should leave us with an equipment of books on religion. 
I would suggest as a minimum library the following: 
1.—The text-books used in religion in the advanced classes. 

These books have become personal through use, and although the 
pupil is heartily sick of the sight of them by the time he leaves school, 
encourage him to store them in his own shelves in his own room. Some 
day, when the years between school leaving and settling down have 
passed, he will take down that text on apologetics, that History book 
or that Mass-book, and discover the worth of those books. How many 
of us had to wait for years before we could overcome the examination 
fear of Shakespeare! And then what hours of joy the Bard of England 
gave us! 

2—A copy of the New Testament. 

That should be the Breviary of the laity, and a chapter a day be the 
daily office to be recited by all. Our Catholic laymen and women re- 
main lukewarm because the practice of reading the New Testament is 
not common. There is, deep down in the Catholic layman, an aversion 
to the Bible-reading-noisy-crowd whose mentality as shown in radio 
sessions, written propaganda, and press statements is not attractive. 
Reading the Bible is so closely associated with that crowd that the lay- 
man leaves them the Bible and gets along without it. This is a human 
and plausible reaction, and there is not much chance of correcting it 
among adults. Among our pupils we can sow acts that will reap a 
habit of reading a daily extract from the New Testament. As a com- 
panion to this, advocate for “The Imitation of Christ’. 
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3.—A Missal. 

I would like to see our past pupils leave us with the daily Missal 
through which they have thumbed their way through Mass during their 
schooling years. It is an old friend well used and well loved. The 
difficulty lies with boys—the smallest of daily Missals is bulky and the 
boys cannot hide it in their pockets. They do not fancy coming to Mass 
with a “Bible” in their hands like non-Catholics. A daily Missal that 
grows up with one, remains with one to the end. 

A Sunday Missal is the alternative, a poor one to my thinking. A 
book on the Mass is useful, for we need to revise what we learned in 
school. An occasional dip into a book on the Mass will deepen our 
devotion. Books on the Mass are fruitful reading during a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament or during a Holy Hour. 


4—The Catechism. 


This may cause a smile, but there is no other book that will repay 
the adult mind as richly as this. It is an excellent synopsis of Catholic 
Doctrine for the adult. Its terminology is scientific, correct, terse, and 
inclusive. To grasp the meaning of the words of the catechism is to 
acquire a theological mind. This is the text book which has worried 
children most. It will take some years after the school gates close upon 
them before they can overcome their natural distaste for this book 
which imposed such tasks of memorising upon them. But when the 
Catechism is in their hands at last, and they re-read it under the light of 
their mature minds and added experiences, there are few surprises in 
our living of the faith that bring as much delight as this. An explana- 
tory manual helps as a spot-light to illuminate the deep places in the 
Catechism answers. 


5.—A Personal Collection of C.T.S. Pamphlets. 

This collection should have two parts, first, what I need to build 
up my chosen body, and, second, pamphlets that provide spiritual read- 
ing that is attractive and, at the same time, formative; v.g., the pamph- 
lets of Father Lord, S.J. 

The modern format of the C.T.S. pamphlets invites us to carry one 
in our pockets or hand-bag to dip into during the idle moments of each 
day, for example, waiting for a ’bus or tram, and along our way. If we 
can train youth to fill the unused minutes with a pamphlet, we are 
building solidly. Life gives us moments, and we lose those precious 
opportunities by waiting for that free day that usually does not arrive. 
A teacher who ceases to read, soon ceases to do first rate work. The 
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normal excuse for not reading is lack of time and leisure. That is so, 
for unfortunately our religious teachers find their waking hours fully 
occupied. But this odd-minute’s reading habit is worth cultivating, and 
it pays handsome dividends. If we would talk less and read more, we 
should surprise ourselves at the amount of reading we got through 
during those odd moments. 

The heroic resolution that St. Alphonsus Ligouri made when he 
had already reached middle age, namely, that he would never waste a 
minute, bore abundant fruit in the number of books he wrote. And 
most of them must have been done during idle moments, for he was a 
very busy missionary. He never was without a note-book and pencil, 
and out they came every free moment. We might copy the example of 
that grand old man, still sticking to his resolution while he was 
wheeled around his monastery in a bath chair, with the silver of many 
winters on his head. 


It is surprising how much we can fit into our busy days if we are 
really keen. If we are aroused and interested in any project, no work 
is hard or burdensome. We can always find time for what we want to 


do. 


We must support our resolution to fill the unfilled moment by 
checking up whether we have a pamphlet with us; is it here in our 
pocket ?, so that if a moment offers itself, then we can dip into it. Let 
our pupils know about this practice of ours, and help them to cultivate 
the habit themselves. Our pupils waste much time in day-dreaming and 
gossip. If an equal time were given to reading, what a gain would be 
theirs! This idle-moment’s-reading plan benefits youth more than dis- 
cussion and talk. I agree with a distinguished Churchman who declar- 
ed that most of our meetings and groups are “built upon gas.” More 
time for books and less time for talk is the ideal. 


How do I read? 


The answer to that question must give us all some heartburns. The 
glut of books to-day tempts us all, young and old, to read hurriedly, 
skipping paragraphs that are descriptive or reflective, so that we may 
match up with the action of the story and race towards its conclusion. 
While reading this book our minds are half anticipating the fresh one 
that awaits us. The annual crop of best sellers are so dinned into our 
ears that we feel we are missing something unless we also read them. 
The publicity is so widespread and the publishers’ blurbs are so attrac- 
tively presented that unless we develop some “sales resistance” we join 
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the mob. Who reads the best sellers of yesteryear? And if we chance 
to dip into them again, we are puzzled to understand how they ever be- 
came best sellers or why we also enthused over them. 

We suffer from gulping food, but, unfortunately, there is no such 
unpleasant reaction to gulping books. “Beware of the man of one book” 
has a message for the man who estimates his reading quantitatively. 
How can we slow down our reading? Light fiction, such as detective 
thrillers, mild romances, travel stories, may be read in a relaxed mood 
and nothing is lost. This applies also to the stories issued by the 
C.T.S. Along with this light reading, we should always have a good 
book in hand, a book rich in ideas, a book with beauty of diction, a book 
that teases up question marks in our minds and demands the most 
active reading of which we are capable. This combination is not just 
desirable, it is essential if we are to possess disciplined minds. To ready 
indiscriminately, that is, everything and anything, is to feed our intel- 
lects on froth. The health of the body depends on what we eat; so does 
the vigour of the intellect depend upon the food the mind works upon. 
We are what our thoughts and ideas make us, and they come from what 
we read. To-day, because of the whirling printing presses, it is true to 
say: “Show me what company you keep in books, and I’ll tell you what 
you are’. 

The Guild method slows down the pupils’ reading because it tests 
the quality of that reading by asking them to talk and discuss in class 
the parts read. If one read a book with that in view, one’s reading 
would become observant and gather depth. 

A book that asks such concentration from us is worth buying and 
worth possessing through marginal notes and annotations. A book be- 
comes part of ourselves when we write into it our re-actions to the 
author's ideas. A marked book should never be lent because it becomes 
a personal diary wherein our conversations with the author are record- 
ed, so that at any time we pick up the book, we can resume that chat 
quite naturally. One is attracted often to the annotated book because 
on opening its pages, familiar echoes arise. In life our sincere and deep 
friendships are few. In the brotherhood of books, our friendships with 
the great minds must necessarily be few, for we have not the time to 
analyse and look intently into more than a few great books. 

A teacher should own his own text books, and a few important 
books, if this suggestion of writing between the lines would be practical. 
The religious teacher cannot “own” the book, but surely it could be 
leased to him with full liberty to use its margins and fly-leafs to recall 
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his conversations with the author. Pupils can and should own their own 
text books and be encouraged to study them with a pencil in hand. The 
note-book companion to a book is not so practical. One loses note- 
books. Two tools are more awkward to handle than one. The anno- 
tation on the margin of a page hits the iron where it is hot. One has 
to face the fag of hunting up the comment in a note-book, with the usual 
result that one tires quickly of the note-book. 


May I summarize the advantages of marking an important book as 
an aid to digesting its contents better :— 


1. To read with a pencil in hand, one must keep wide awake. 
Active reading is thinking, and thinking yearns to express itself 
in written words. 

3. The marked book is the thought-through book. 


Writing on margin and fly-leaf aids the memory. 


5. One does not absorb and make ideas one’s own unless one grapples 
with them, and that is done in annotations. 

6. Anyone can read a book, but the reading must exercise the intelli- 
gence if one is to understand a book. 

7. Writing on margins will slow down one’s reading. Speed in read- 
ing is a false economy. With an important book, the point is not 
how many pages a reader can get through, but how many do get 
through the reader. 


Pupils need guidance on marking a book. I have found the fol- 
lowing hints usable and useful :— 


ay 


Underline only the important sentences on a page. 

2. On the margin, put numbers to indicate the sequence of points or 
reasons offered by the author to support his thesis. 

3. Ifa similar argument is proposed in another part of the book, put 
a mark, directing the pupil to refer to that page. 

4. Us the top and bottom spaces on the page to write questions which 

the page answers, or questions that provoke thought on whether 

one fully agrees with the author. 

On the blank sheets at the end of the book, direct the pupils how 

to make an index of the author’s points. 

6. Having gone through the whole book, then send the pupils back 

over it in search for the twenty most important statements made 


by the author. On the margin, indicate those with an asterisk 
in red or green ink. 
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7. On the front pages, usually blank, lead them to make a personal 
synopsis of the thoughts of the book. This exercise is a measure 
of one’s understanding of the author. It is also a record of what 
the author’s conversation has done to the reader. 

To set such a task is to insure that the pupils digest that they read. 
Writing makes them think accurately. Of course, it is not every book 
that is worth this intensive treatment. Only a few books can be thus 
worked over during school days. The chief text-books deserve this 
effort. For those pupils going on to the University, this training in 
dissecting a book will prove invaluable. But it will be a useful initiation 
into critical reading, which is necessary for all our pupils. 


J. T. MCMAHON. 


Moral Theology 


VALIDITY OF THE APOSTOLIC BLESSING. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

Father X is called to attend a dying man at the local public hos- 
pital, about a mile and a half from the Presbytery. As he begins his 
ministrations, he finds that he has no holy water to sprinkle the patient 
and the room. 

1. Would the Apostolic Blessing be valid without the sprinkling 
of the holy water? 

2. If the nurses and doctor were waiting to attend the patient, 
would this be sufficient reason for Father X to use the short form of 
the Blessing ? 

PETRUS. 
REEL: 

1. The Apostolic Blessing is a Sacramental and consequently for 
its validity the form prescribed by the Church must be used, according 
to Can. 1148, par. 1. It is portion of the rite of the “Last Blessing” 
that the priest sprinkle the sick man, the bed and the bystanders with 
holy water while he recites the antiphon Asperges me, etc. But when 
the patient is so near death that there is no time to do all that is pre- 
scribed, it is sufficient to recite the few sentences at the conclusion of the 
formula begining with Ego, facultate mihi ab Apostolica Sede, etc. And 
in case of real necessity, there is the very short form. Seeing that the 
patient is dying, and it is a journey of considerable distance back to 
the Church, we have no doubt that the Blessing is valid without holy 
water, for the formula includes what is necessary when time is pressing. 

2. If the sick man is sorely in need of the attention of the doctor 
and nurse, we think the short form may be used for the Blessing. We 
cannot imagine that the Church would insist on anything but the essen- 
tials, when the addition of other prayers and ceremonies may mean the 
difference between life and death. 

* * * * 


USE OF MARRIAGE AND THE INFERTILE PERIOD. 
Dear Rey. Sir, 


Is it gravely unlawful for a couple to enter the married state with 
the mutual understanding that they will abstain from conjugal relations 
except during what is called the “safe” period? 


PERPLEXUS. 
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REPLY: 
Whatever be the theoretical answer to this question, we are of 
opinion that in practice such a marriage while valid would generally be 
gravely sinful. The reasons for this opinion will appear as we proceed. 


To be sure of our terms, we take it that by the “safe” period those 
who speak thus undertand the days of the monthly female cycle on 
which there is in the appropriate organs no suitable ovum with which 
the semen virile could unite to bring about the conception of a new 
member of the human species. We must remark that the word “safe” 
has an unsavoury meaning, leaving the implication that pregnancy is 
something to be avoided, whereas it is one of the greatest blessings that 
could be bestowed upon a married woman. It is now fairly generally 
recognised that the male sperm would come in contact with the ovum 
only over a few days of the monthly cycle: these could be called days of 
fertility, and the others more fittingly styled the period of sterility or 
infertility. Elaborate attempts have been made and complicated tables 
drawn up to determine what, in particular instances, would be the per- 
iods of fertility and infertility. The factors considered in such calcula- 
tions and the phenomena on which they are based belong to the domain 
of the physician rather than that of the theologian ; and so without com- 
mitting ourselves to the irrevocable acceptance of the theories involved, 
we will assume, for the purpose of discussion, that they are substantially 
correct. Conception will most likely follow intercourse at certain occa- 
sions, while it most likely will not eventuate on other determined days. 
The question then is: do persons who contract marriage with the 
mutual understanding that they will not avail of their conjugal rights 
except during the period of infertility, and so avoid children, commit a 
serious sin? 

The validity of the marriage cannot be questioned, for the under- 
standing between the parties is not to use their rights. They really 
intend to transfer the jus perpetuum et exclusivum which is the matter 
of the matrimonial contract. Further, since the understanding is 
mutual, there is no sin of injustice involved, if both husband and wife 
freely agree to forego the use of the rights they acquire from the mar- 
riage contract. 

The primary purpose of marriage is to beget and educate 
children. The ultimate finis operis of the sexual intercourse is the 
conception of a child. Children once conceived have a_ right 
to be born, and being born, must be educated according to 
the dictates of both the natural and positive divine law. But whether 
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conception follows or not after the perfect conjugal act does not depend 
on circumstances which are under the control of man. How many child- 
less couples there are who feel most keenly the deprivation which, 
through no fault of their own, they must suffer. For them the primary 
end of marriage is not achieved, and yet they are guilty of no sin in their 
conjugal life: for sin is a human act, and in their case the act of inter- 
course—in so far as it depends on the human will—is in itself no differ- 
ent than in the case of others who are blessed with children. They may 
lawfully enjoy the secondary ends of marriage which are the satisfac- 
tion of concupiscence and the promotion of mutual conjugal love. As 
Pope Pius XI states in the Encyclical “Casti Conubiu”, “Nor must those 
married persons be declared to act against the order of nature, who use 
their right in a proper and natural manner, although from natural 
causes of time or some defects a new life cannot come into existence. 
Both in marriage itself and in the use of the conjugal right there are 
secondary ends such as mutual help, the fostering of mutual love and 
the satisfaction of concupiscence, which married people are in no wise 
forbidden to intend, provided the intrinsic nature of the act is preserved 
intact and its proper ordering to the primary end remains”. The deci- 
sion to use or not to use the marriage rights is in itself an indifferent 
act of the will. It becomes good or bad morally according as it is made 
for a lawful purpose or a sinful one, and according also to the circum- 
stances which would accompany it, v.g., greater progress in virtue on 
the one hand, and on the other danger of infidelity or of estrangement of 
affection between husband and wife. The Roman Missal at the end of 
the Nuptial Mass directs the celebrant to admonish the parties to re- 
main chaste during times of prayer, especially of fast and festivity. 
There are occasions when mundane reasons will be sufficient justifica- 
tion for a temporary separation of husband and wife, as well as other 
times when the natural instincts would suggest the observance of con- 
tinence. In these examples, we have perfectly lawful motives, super- 
natural or natural, for abstaining from the use of marriage. Other 
things, however, besides motive, have to be considered, and there are 
the circumstances such as were referred to above. If the abstention 
from marriage relations is the occasion of sin to one or both parties, a 
proportionately grave cause is required to justify the risk involved in 
such a danger. Likewise, some serious reason should be present if the 
common life of the married state is thereby deprived of a natural means 
of fostering love and affection between the parties. 
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The solution to our case, then, would depend on the answer to 
these two questions :— 


1. Do persons about to be married sin grievously when they de- 
cide to exclude the bonum prolis, which is the primary purpose of 
marriage, and still enjoy, to a limited extent, the secondary ends? 

2. Do they, by such an agreement, run a serious risk of endanger- 
ing the bonum fidei and the bonum sacramenti? 

In answering the first of these questions, we must remember that 
the means employed are not in themselves sinful; they consist in the 
non-use of a right which with mutual consent husband and wife are 
free to renounce. Since, objectively, no precept is violated, the morality 
of their decision will depend to a large extent on the intention with 
which it was made. Father Damen, when treating of periodic conti- 
nence! in general maintains that luxury, greater worldly comfort or the 
ambition to rise in the Social Scale are not sufficient motives to justify 
the practice; and we may conclude, a fortiori, that to refuse to have 
children merely because they are a bother would be sinful. The same 
author holds that want of a sufficiently serious motive—apart from other 
considerations—would not render the sin involved a serious one.? This 
seems reasonable in the case of those who are already married, have be- 
gotten children and thus achieved the primary purpose of marriage; but 
it may be asked whether the same teaching may be extended to those 
who make up their mind before they are married that they will have no 
children. An agreement prior to marriage that there will be no child- 
ren is not necessarily an immoral pact, for we read that some of the 
saints entered the married state with the same mutual understanding. 
There is, of course, a great difference, because the saints renounced 
for the love of God all the gratifications proper to matrimony, while the 
persons we now have in mind desire the pleasures of marriage and the 
ends which are secondary and at the same time refuse to accept what 
God ordained as the primary purpose of conjugal union, and this not 
from supernatural intentions, but for motives which are difficult to 
discover at all. The secondary ends of marriage were intended by God 
to aid in the propagation of the human species, but in themselves they are 
not evil, but good. So to make an agreement to seek them is to arrange 
for something desirable and good. Deliberately to interfere with the 
workings of nature and so frustrate the conception of children would 


1Aertnys-Damen, C.SS.R., Theologia Moralis, 1947, Tom. II, n. 897. 
2loc. cit. 
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be a grave sin; to allow nature to take its course and to accept as a 
mark of God’s special regard any children that may be conceived and 
born is to act entirely in accordance with the divine plan; to take advan- 
tage of the dispositions of nature to enjoy the secondary benefits of mar- 
riage and at the same time avoid the burden of children is certainly a 
deordination, but we would hesitate to state that it is a mortal sin. If 
such persons abstained altogether, by mutual consent, from conjugal 
relations, they could not be said to be guilty of serious sin, though the 
intention which impels them to live a life of continence may not be free 
from all blame. In like manner, if they desire to remain chaste at cer- 
tain times and to use the marriage rights on other occasions when con- 
ception is less likely, it is not easy to condemn them as guilty of grave 
sin. The promotion of mutual love, of domestic happiness, and the sat- 
isfaction of concupiscence are purposes which may lawfully be desired 
in the married life. Conjugal relations are intended to help these ends, 
and if persons enter marriage with the agreement that they will indeed 
use whatever means they are entitled to to make their common life 
more happy, they make an agreement to do what is lawful, though the 
motive which prompts the restriction of the use of marriage rights may 
be more or less deserving of censure. We would not say they sin 
grievously if we consider only the finis of the agreement. 

Our second question above was: Do persons who enter marriage 
with the agreement to limit the use of marriage rights to the times of 
infertility run a serious risk of endangering the other bona of the 
sacrament: its mutual and life-long fidelity? Is it reasonably possible 
for such couples to remain chaste except for certain fixed days of the 
month? God did not intend that husband and wife living together 
should regulate their desires and the fulfilment of them in a mechanical 
manner ; He made them of flesh and blood and we believe that the long 
continuance of the practice of union only during the infertile period 
opens the way to serious sins against conjugal chastity. Father Damen, 
C.SS.R., whom we have already quoted writes: If there be grave dang- 
er of serious sin or of harm to the marriage, then (periodic continence) 
will be mortally sinful. This condition of things will be verified more 
easily in proportion as all proper reason is wanting, and also as the use 
of marriage is restricted exclusively to the sterile period. If there be 
serious reason for periodic continence, we are sure that Almighty God 
will give the graces required to avoid sin and shipwreck to the marriage ; 
but if such reason is lacking, though it is not absolutely beyond possi- 
bility to escape grave sin, in ordinary circumstances it seems that the 
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risk is a serious one. This is what we meant when we said at the begin- 
ning of this query that our opinion was that to contract marriage with 
an agreement to have conjugal relations only during the periods of in- 
fertility would in practice generally be a serious sin. 


* * * * ; 


ASSISTANCE AT MARRIAGE OF NON-PRACTISING 
CATHOLIC. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

A couple approach the priest with a view to being married. The 
bride-to-be is a very good Catholic, but the groom has long ago given 
up the practice of his faith. The priest exhorts him to return to his 
duties, but in vain. My difficulty is, that when this man does get 
married, he commits the sin of sacrilege, and that the priest who assists 
at the ceremony is a co-operator. Again, what is to be said about the 
scandal to good Catholics when they know that this man was married 
with the rites of the Church? 

PASTOR. 


REPLY, 


The co-operation of the priest who assists at such a marriage is 
material co-operation, and if the conditions laid down in the Law are 
observed, is free from fault. Those who would be scandalised when the 
marriage takes place in the presence of the priest, would be more scan- 
dalised if it were attempted elsewhere. 


The justification for assisting at a marriage when it is a fair 
assumption that one or both of the parties are in the state of sin 1s 
based on the well-known principle that material co-operation in the sin 
of another is lawful, if there be a proportionate cause. 


The assistance of a duly qualified priest at the marriage of a bap- 
tised Catholic is necessary for the validity of the contract. The priest is 
not the minister of the Sacrament, but he actively participates in the 
ceremony, which is of no value unless he asks and receives the consent 
of the contracting parties. If the bride or bridegroom commit a sin of 
sacrilege, it is not the fault of the priest but the result of their own 
malice. The priest’s actions are entirely innocent and exactly the same 
as when the lives of those being married are above reproach. It may be 
observed that it is the duty of the priest to prevent sin rather than 
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help it. It is true that pastors are under an obligation of justice to 
defend their people against sin, but it is also true that some will commit 
sin despite the efforts of the most zealous priest. The parish priest is 
bound to do all that is possible to bring about the salvation of the stray 
sheep, but if the sinner refuses to be converted, what can the priest do 
to save him? He certainly must do nothing that will make his ultimate 
return to God more difficult or set him out on the way to a life of more 
serious sin. So having done his best to make him realise the seriousness 
of his position, he will likewise do all he can to procure that the mar- 
riage is not contracted contrary to the laws of the Church. He will 
enquire whether there are serious reasons why the marriage should take 
place, and if such reasons exist, the co-operation in the sin of sacrilege, 
which is committed by the reception of a sacrament of the living by one 
who is in the state of mortal sin will be justified. 

The Canon Law dealing with the marriage of lapsed Catholics, 
members of proscribed sects, public sinners, and those notoriously 
under censure, requires that there be a grave cause before permission is 
given for assistance at such marriages. (Can. 1065, 1066). Just as 
there are grave causes which will permit the relaxation of the laws 
which forbid a mixed marriage, so there are causes which would suggest 
that a marriage with a lapsed or careless Catholic could be tolerated, at 
least as the lesser of two evils. There is no canonical impediment dir- 
ectly affecting the parties, as in the case of a mixed marriage; the 
danger of perversion would be less, and we may conclude that the cause 
required would not be so serious as are the canonical causes for a dis- 
pensation from the impediment of mixta religio. 

Positive law demands that in the case of public sinners and those 
notoriously under censure the Ordinary is to be consulted, if at all 
possible; and if one of the parties be notoriously fallen away from the 
Faith or become a member of a proscribed sect, the Ordinary must be 
consulted. We think that the bridegroom referred to in the query who 
has ceased to practise his religion has not necessarily abandoned the 
Faith. 

With regard to the scandal of the faithful. Scandal in its strict 
meaning implies that occasion is provided for others to commit sin, and 
we find it difficult to know what sin the faithful in general would have 
an opportunity to commit by the celebration of this marriage. Wonder 
there may be in some quarters; but we think the fact that the priest, 
who is regarded as being better versed in the Laws of God and the 
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Church than the laity, performs the ceremony, will be sufficient assur- 
ance to most people that his assistance must have been justified. As we 
remarked at the beginning there would have been room for scandal had 
the couple gone to a non-Catholic minister or a civil registrar to attempt 
marriage. While those who know the groom to be remiss in the prac- 
tice of his religious duties will regret that he could not be persuaded to 
approach the sacrament of Penance, they will be glad that at least he did 
“get married by the priest”. 


JAMES MADDEN. 


Cannon Law 


I. POWER OF CURATES TO ADMINISTER 
CONFIRMATION. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Will you kindly explain what faculty (if any) a curate has to con- 
firm a person in danger of death? At clerical gatherings I have heard 
it said that curates have no power whatsoever. On the other hand, 
some claim that a more recent grant from Rome conferred this faculty 
on all priests engaged in parish work. Will you kindly state just what 
may a curate do in this regard when called to a person who is gravely 
ill? 

VICARIUS. 
REPLY. 

Briefly, curates in Australia may act as the extraordinary minister 
of Confirmation to subjects who are in danger of death if they have been 
designated as such by the Ordinary, in virtue of a Decree of the Con- 
gregation of Propaganda, issued 18 December, 1947. 

There are two official documents bearing on this question. The 
first is the decree of the Congregation of the Sacraments whereby parish 
priests and certain other priests in charge of parishes or parochial dis- 
tricts are empowered to confer the Sacrament of Confirmation, as 
extraordinary minister, to those in danger of death (Text and Commen- 
tary in A.C.R., April, 1947). The second document is a decree of the 
Congregation of Propaganda whereby the original faculty was extended 
considerably for places subject to Propaganda (Text and Commentary, 
A.C.R., July, 1948). It is necessary to examine these two documents 
in order to answer the query of Vicarius. It may be opportune to draw 
attention to a third document concerning the priest as extraordinary 
minister of Confirmation, issued by the Congregation for the Oriental 
Church. (A.C.R., Jan., 1949). 


DECREE OF CONGREGATION OF SACRAMENTS. 

This document, which contains the original concession, nominates 
as subjects of the faculty, 1) parish priests (residential, not “per- 
sonal’) ; 

2) parochial vicars who exercise the actual care of souls on behalf 


of a moral person, e.g., a religious community, to whom a parish has 
been entrusted (Can. 471); 
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3) parochial vicars who are administrators of a vacant parish 
(vicarii oeconomi, Can. 472) ; 

4) priests in charge of districts which have not yet acquired 
parochial status (quasi-parochi). 

Therefore curates do not enjoy the faculty to confirm in virtue of 
this document. They are not included in the list given above. More- 
over, they may not be delegated by any of those specified, as the decree 
lays down that the faculty is personal. Finally, the document does not 
provide any authority for the Ordinary to delegate the faculty to 
Curates, as the concession is made directly to the parish priests, paroch- 
ial vicars, etc. 

Although this historical document represented a major grace to 
the faithful, of necessity it admits of limited application in many places 
subject to Propaganda. Considering the great distances involved, even 
in many parts of Australia, it would be morally impossible for the 
parish priest to attend to all the sick calls to people who may not have 
been confirmed. In any case his age or condition of health could make 
this a great hardship. Moreover, in country parishes, there may be 
several widely-separated districts, each having its own church. In such 
parishes a curate may exercise virtual pastorship in a certain church 
and district. However, even such a curate could not be included in 
the fourth category mentioned above—“sacerdotes quibus exclusive et 
stabiliter commissa sit in certo territorio et cum determinata ecclesia 
plena animarum cura cum omnibus parochorum juribus et officiis”. For 
although the parish priest may have delegated all parochial functions 
to such a curate, it cannot be said that he exercises the care of souls 
“exclusive et stabiliter’’. 

It was to meet such difficulties that the Congregation of Propa- 
ganda issued its decree little more than a year after the original grant- 
ing of this faculty. 


DECREE OF THE CONGREGATION OF PROPAGANDA. 

The Holy Father grants “to all Ordinaries dependent on the 
Congregation of Propaganda (without prejudice to other indults which 
they may enjoy in the matter) power to give all priests subject to them 
and having the care of souls, the faculty to administer Confirmation 
validly to the faithful, whether they be adults or infants, who are found 
within the boundaries of their missionary territory and are in danger of 
death. They lawfully administer the same Sacrament in the same 
circumstances of danger of death even in the place of the episcopal 
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residence, if no Bishop is present or, being present, is lawfully impeded 
—the form given in the Roman Ritual being observed”. 

In virtue of this decree Ordinaries may designate curates as 
extraordinary ministers of Confirmation not precisely as “priests 
engaged in parish work” (as suggested by our correspondent), but as 
priests (1) subject to the Ordinary, and (2) having the care of souls. 


FACULTY GRANTED BY PROPAGANDA MORE 
EXTENSIVE. 

It is worthy of note that the faculty thus obtained is more liberal 
than that contained in the original decree, so that Ordinaries may 
amplify considerably the powers of parish priests, etc., by designating 
them in virtue of this decree. The following points of comparison are 
of interest. 

(1) The faculty granted to a parish priest by the decree “Spiritus 
Sancti Munera”’ is territorial, to be exercised within the bounds of his 
own parish. The priest rightly designated by the Ordinary in virtue 
of the concession of Propaganda may exercise the faculty anywhere in 
the territory subject to the Ordinary. In the commentary published in 
the 4.C.R. (July, 1948), this faculty was aptly compared with the 
Ordinary’s grant of faculties to hear Confessions anywhere in his 
diocese. 

(II) According to the original decree a parish priest may exercise 
this faculty” provided that (dummodo) the diocesan Bishop cannot be 
had or is lawfully impeded from administering Confirmation himself 
and that there is no other Bishop available having communion with the 
Apostolic See, even one who is a titular bishop only, if he can be called 
to confirm without serious inconvenience”. The use of the word 
“dummodo” provides reason for concluding that the validity of the 
Sacrament depends upon the bishop’s being unavailable. While good 
reasons may be advanced in support of the view that this condition is 
for liceity only, the use of the word “dummodo”, which in rescripts in- 
dicates a condition for validity (Canon 39), must give rise to many 
doubts. 

In the decree issued from the Congregation of Propaganda the 
terms of the grant are clearer and less exacting. The faculty may be 
exercised validly in all cases of danger of death, within the missionary 
territory. In the place of the episcopal residence the absence or una- 


vailability of any bishop is a condition for its use, but only a condition 
for licitness. 
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(II1) The subjects capable of receiving Confirmation at the hands 
of the extraordinary minister are described in the original decree as 
“fideles ex gravi morbo in vero mortis periculo constituti, ex quo 
decessuri praevideantur”. These expressions have given rise to queries 
as to whether the danger of death from sickness or old age required as a 
condition for the valid reception of Extreme Unction (Canon 940) is 
also sufficient to render a person a suitable subject for Confirmation 
according to the terms of the decree. It is fair to conclude that the 
answer is in the affirmative. For the expressions “ex gravi morbo”, 
“in vero mortis periculo”’, “decessuri praevideantur” may be more 
emphatic but, in the last analysis, they do not add anything to “ob 
infirmitatem vel senium in periculo mortis constituti’” (Canon 940). 


However, the use of a simpler formula in the decree of Propaganda 
removes all reason for doubt : “‘fidelibus in mortis periculo constituti”. 


DECREE OF CONGREGATION FOR ORIENTAL CHURCH. 


The third document referred to above concerns the conferring of 
Confirmation on members of an Oriental rite. It may be opportune to 
add a brief note on this decree as, apart from the many Lebanese and 
Syrian Catholics in Australia, some Orientals are to be found amongst 
the migrants of recent times. 

Orientals living outside their own territory are subject to the 
Latin Ordinary. But they do not cease to be members of their own 
Oriental rite. Ordinarily, a person belongs to the rite according to 
whose ceremonies he is baptized. To transfer from one rite to another 
a person requires the permission of the Holy See. Moreover, the 
practice of receiving Holy Communion in another rite, even for a long 
time, does not effect an automatic change of rite. Consequently many 
of the faithful receive the ministrations of priests of the Latin rite but 
remain members of some Oriental rite. 


The decrees concerning the priest as extraordinary minister of 
Confirmation have brought to the fore a particular difficulty of these 
Catholics. According to Canon 782, 4, a priest of the Latin rite who, 
in virtue of an indult, has the power to confer the Sacrament of Confir- 
mation may confer this Sacrament validly only on the faithful of his 
own rite, unless further provision is expressly made in the indult. 
Therefore, in the circumstances outlined in the decrees under discussion 
a Latin priest could administer Penance, Viaticum and Extreme 
Unction to an Oriental in danger of death, but could not confirm him. 
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To meet this difficulty the Congregation for the Oriental Church 
has issued its decree to the effect that “as often as Latin priests, by 
virtue of a lawful indult, validly and licitly administer Confirmation to 
the faithful of their own rite, they may do the same—provided it is cer- 
tain that the persons were not confirmed, according to custom, immedi- 
ately after Baptism—that is, they may confer Confirmation also on the 
faithful of Oriental rites, whose spiritual care has been committed to 
them according to the Apostolic Constitution, ‘‘Orientalium Dignitas” 
(Nov. 30, 1894), which prescribes that ‘any Oriental living outside of 
the patriarchal territory must be under the administration of the Latin 
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* * * x 


IMPEDIMENT OF CRIME. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 
The following matrimonial problem has been unearthed in the 
course of my pastoral visitation. The parties are desirous of having 
their union rectified. Will you kindly offer some advice? 


John, a convert, and Mary, a Catholic, were married by the priest. 
It transpired some years later that John, who had described himself as 
a bachelor at the time of his marriage to Mary, had been married 
previously in unusual circumstances. When very young he had married 
Bertha, a Protestant, “propter prolem conceptam”. John was then a 
Protestant. It appears that both parties were very young and the ill- 
advised marriage was arranged by the parents of the boy and girl. He 
claims that he never regarded this union as a real marriage, firstly, 
because he was “forced into it”, and secondly, because he never lived 
with Bertha after the ceremony. A civil divorce was obtained after the 
lapse of a few years, and Bertha passed out of his life. In later years 
he became a Catholic and concealed this marriage from Mary: John 
and Mary lived together for some years before the latter found out 
about the previous marriage. She has lived with a troubled conscience 
ever since. 


Now, however, Bertha has died and the way is open to re-marry 
John and Mary. Is a dispensation required from the impediment of 
crime? A few colleagues claim that the impediment has not arisen 
because John was in good faith. 


JOANNES PRESBYTER, 
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RE PISY, 

Prior to Mary’s knowing of John’s previous marriage, the impedi- 
ment of crime did not exist between them—but not on account of John’s 
“good faith”. After Mary learned of the previous bond, assuming that 
she and John continued to live as husband and wife, the impediment of 
crime arose by reason of adultery with attempted marriage. 

Canon 1075—There can be no valid marriage between: 

1° Those who during the same legitimate marriage have commit- 
ted adultery and promised marriage to one another or attempted it, 
even by a merely civil act. 

While Mary remained in ignorance of John’s marriage with Bertha, 
the impediment did not arise on the basis of adultery with promise of 
marriage or of adultery with attempted marriage. For it is of the 
essence of the situation that both parties are aware of the same existing 
bond. The adultery must be formal in the sense that both are conscious 
of the previous bond in virtue of which their co-habitation is rendered 
adulterous. Similarly, the promise or attempt to marry must be made 
by both parties, in defiance of the existing bond. As Mary was incul- 
pably ignorant of the existing bond she did not commit formal adultery, 
nor did she consciously “attempt”? to marry John. 

The situation was changed when she became aware of the existing 
bond. If she did not retract the matrimonial consent given in the wed- 
ding ceremony, and if they continued to co-habit, the impediment arose 
on the basis of adultery and attempted marriage. Failing proof to the 
contrary it is to be presumed that both these conditions are fulfilled. 
Seeing that Mary has had “a troubled conscience ever since’’, it may be 
presumed that they are fulfilled in her case. 

What is to be said of John’s “good faith’? First of all it should 
be noted that only the competent ecclesiastical authority may declare a 
marriage null, e.g., from force and fear. Likewise only the Supreme 
Pontiff, for a just cause, may dissolve a non-consummated marriage. 

It must be assumed that, at least in the external forum, John is 
culpable to the extent of contracting the impediment of crime. The 
fact that he was instructed in the Catholic faith and then deliberately 
concealed the previous bond from the celebrant of the marriage and 
from Mary does not argue good faith. In any case, as has been pointed 
out, the impediment arose only after Mary learned of John’s marriage 
with Bertha. At that stage, if John needed further enlightenment on 
the implications of his previous bond he would have received it from 


Mary. 
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III. INDULGENCES OF THE ROSARY. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

At a recent clerical conference one of our brother priests caused 
consternation by declaring that, in accordance with a decree issued 
recently by the Holy See, no priest, secular or religious, can impart any 
indulgence whatsoever to Rosary Beads unless (a) he has faculties to 
indulgence beads from the Superior of the Religious Order to whose 
care the Confraternity of the Holy Rosary has been entrusted, (b) the 
Confraternity of the Holy Rosary has been canonically erected in his 
parish, and (c) those whose beads are blessed have their names entered 
in the Registers of the Confraternity. 

This would involve the sweeping revocation of faculties granted to 
Bishops in the Formula Secunda Maior and of faculties given to priests 
who have a Faculty Sheet identical with the one printed in the 
Appendix of the Decrees of the Plenary Council. 

Could you help us in any way in solving the matter? 


Up NortuH. 
REPLY 
Formula Maior, n. 31—Benedicendi solo crucis signo cum omnibus 
indulgentiis a S. Sede concedi solitis coronas precatorias...... et adnec- 


tendi coronis indulgentias a S. Birgitta et quae a Patribus Crucigeris 
nuncupantur. 

The Ordinaries of Australia and priests subdelegated by them are 
empowered to bless Rosary beads with a simple sign of the cross and to 
attach to them the Apostolic indulgences, the Brigittine and the Crozier 
indulgences. This faculty has not been abrogated. It is the faculty 
contained in the specimen Faculty Sheet of Appendix X of the Plenary 
Council Decrees. 

This faculty makes no mention of the Dominican indulgences or 
the indulgences of the Confraternity of the Holy Rosary. It is relevant 
to consider two other faculties of the Formula Maior. 

1) Erection of Confraternities (n. 42). The Ordinary’s power to 
erect canonically Confraternities approved by the Holy See does not in- 
clude the Confraternity of the Rosary. To establish it in a parish re- 
course must be had to the Superior of the Dominican Fathers. When 
it has been established lawfully in a parish, the priest appointed as 
Director may enrol members and inscribe their names in the Register. 
Membership makes one a participant of the indulgences of the Confra- 
ternity. 
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(2) Formula Maior n. 43. Priests may be subdelegated by the 
Ordinary to enrol members for all confraternities including that of the 
Rosary. It would seem that the priest must inscribe the name in the 
Register of some place where the confraternity has been constituted 
canonically, if it is not established in his own parish. By the use of 
this faculty, then, the faithful may share in the indulgences of the Rosary 
Confraternity. 

JAMES CARROLL. 


Liturgy 


FUNERAL RITE FOR A PRIEST, IV. 
The Offertory. 

The Celebrant returns to the centre, kisses the altar, faces the 
people, and sings, Dominus vobiscum. Meanwhile the Deacon and Sub- 
deacon will have taken their positions unus post aliwn. After the 
Celebrant sings Oremus the Deacon goes at once to the right of the 
Celebrant. The Subdeacon genuflects on the step then goes to the 
credence table to bring the chalice (still veiled) to the altar. Meanwhile 
the bishop and all in choir sit. The Subdeacon ascends to the altar by the 
side steps. The Deacon takes the burse from the top of the chalice and 
spreads the corporal, placing the burse, as usual, on the gospel side. 
The Subdeacon unveils the chalice (no humeral veil used) and hands 
it to one of the acolytes to take to the credence. The Deacon presents 
without oscula, the paten and the chalice as usual; no blessing of the 
water is sought by the Subdeacon. The paten is not held by the Sub- 
deacon, and is placed under the corporal as at Low Mass; the Subdeacon 
after ministering the water goes to the foot of the altar, genuflects, and 
ascends to the left of the Celebrant. 

Incensation of Altar, Celebrant, and Bishop. 

Meanwhile the Thurifer will come to the throne as soon as the 
bishop sits (after the latter has first read, standing, the Offertory verse 
from the Missal held by the book bearer). The Assistants rise, and the 
Assistant Priest takes the boat while the thurifer kneels to receive 
incense. The formula, Benedicte Reverendissime Pater (or if the Pre- 
late be a Cardinal, Benedicte Pater Eminentissime et Reverendissime) 
is used by the Assistant Priest. The Celebrant receives the thurible 
from the Deacon after the Veni sanctificator. The oblata are incensed as 
usual, then the altar, and then the Celebrant, but the Deacon must re- 
member to incense the Celebrant with two double swings only. The 
Subdeacon assists at the left of the Celebrant throughout. After incen- 
sing the Celebrant the Deacon gives the thurible back to the thurifer, 
who immediately proceeds to the throne and the Assistant Priest re- 
ceives the thurible. The bishop, without biretta, rises, removes his 
zuchetto, and is incensed by the Assistant Priest with three double 
swings. All in choir will stand while the bishop is incensed. The 


Deacon and Subdeacon, and not the Acolytes, meanwhile will wash the 
Celebrant’s hands. 
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When the thurifer goes to the sacristy after the incensation, four 
torch-bearers will accompany him. They return to the altar at the 
Sanctus and kneel in a line across the sanctuary or on each side of the 
altar steps, facing one another. They remain there until the consump- 
tion of the Precious Blood. 

The Canon. 


When the Celebrant begins the Preface the bishop rises without 
biretta and he removes the zuchetto. Meanwhile the clergy light their 
candles. The prie-dieu for the bishop will be in its place in the centre. 
The bishop recites the Sanctus, then proceeds between the Assistant 
Deacons, with the Assistant Priest leading, to the prie-dieu. Mean- 
while the clergy kneel. The Deacon and Subdeacon will have ascended 
to the sides of the Celebrant towards the end of the Preface. After 
reciting the Sanctus the Deacon goes to the left of the Celebrant, while 
the Subdeacon goes to the foot of the altar a little to the epistle side. 
The bishop kneels at the prie-dieu with the Assistant Priest and first 
Assistant Deacon a little behind him on his right and the second Deacon 
on his left. 

At Quam oblationem the Deacon goes to the right of the Celebrant, 
and the Subdeacon goes to the side steps on the epistle side. The Sub- 
deacon incenses the Blessed Sacrament at the Elevation, while the 
Deacon as usual assists at the right of the Celebrant. 

After the Consecration all remain kneeling except the Sacred Min- 
isters and M.C. The Deacon returns to the left of the Celebrant, as at 
ordinary Mass, and the Subdeacon returns to the centre at the foot of 
the altar and genuflects on arrival. The Thurifer meanwhile retires. 
The clergy keep their candles lighted until the Celebrant has consumed 
the Precious Blood. 

The bishop remains kneeling at the prie-dieu, as also his assistants. 


Pater Noster. 

The Deacon passes to the right of the Celebrant just before the 
per ipsum etc., and assists at the minor elevation as usual. He genuflects 
at the right of the Celebrant at audemus dicere, and goes to the step be- 
hind the Celebrant. At Dimitte nobis, the Deacon alone genuflects and 
goes to the right of the Celebrant and he presents the paten, without 
oscula, to the Celebrant. At Pax Domuni etc. the Subdeacon genuflects 
at the foot of the altar and comes to the left of the Celebrant to recite 
the Agnus Dei with the Celebrant and Deacon. Meanwhile all in choir 


stand. 
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Agnus Dei. 

When the Agnus Dei has been said (without striking the 
breast) the Deacon and Subdeacon change places, genuflecting before 
and afterwards. As soon as the Pax Domini has been sung, the bishop 
genuflects with his assistants and is accompanied by them to the throne. 
He recites the Agnus Dei with the assistants. After the Celebrant 
has consumed the Precious Blood the clergy extinguish their candles, 
and sit for the Communio. The Subdeacon will minister the ablutions 
as usual, and the Deacon will then change the missal to the epistle side 
while the Subdeacon goes to the gospel side to wipe the chalice and take 
it veiled to the credence table. 

Communio. 

The book and bugia bearers come to the throne with the necessary 
reverences and the bishop reads the Communio. He then goes with his 
assistants to the prie-dieu and kneels there for the singing of the Post- 
Communio. The Deacon stands behind the Celebrant for the prayer. 
The bishop returns to the throne as soon as the prayer is concluded. 
The Deacon sings Requiescant in pace as he faces the altar; the Cele- 
brant says it in a subdued voice (S.C.R. 2572, 22). The Subdeacon 
goes at once to the altar-chart for the Last Gospel, and the Deacon 
stands in his usual position, 1.e., a little to the epistle side. 

End of Mass-Absolution. 

At the end of the Last Gospel the Celebrant and Ministers descend 
to the foot of the altar. A reverence is first made to the Blessed 
Sacrament (if present; otherwise, to the cross) and then the bishop. 
The Celebrant and Ministers retire to the sacristy and unvest, if the 
bishop is to give the Absolution. Should the Celebrant perform the 
rite, then the Ministers proceed to the sedilia. 

So far, we have been considering the ceremony with the bishop 
presiding in cappa magna. We note now, the exceptions to be made 
when the bishop presides in cope and mitre ; the function with the bishop 
present with mozetta; the rite when the bishop himself celebrates the 
Mass. 

I. The Bishop Presiding in Cope and Mitre. 
. The ceremony will be substantially the same except for the follow- 
ing :— 
1. The bishop vests at the throne in amice, alb, cincture, pectoral 
cross, stole, black cope, and white mitre. 
2. The mitre will be removed each time by the second assistant 
Deacon and replaced by the first Deacon. 
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3. In going to the prie-dieu at the Canon of the Mass the mitre is 


worn. In returning to the throne at the Pax Domini, etc., the 
zuchetto and mitre are both used, but removed on arrival. 


Il. The Bishop Present in Rochet and Mozetta. 


Apart from the fact that the Celebrant and Ministers salute him 


each time they come to the altar from the side, the rest of the ceremony 
proceeds as if he was not present. The bishop is not incensed at the 
Offertory. Unless he has an indult, he may not use the throne in 
mozetta. 

Ill. The Bishop Celebrating Solemn Requiem Mass. 


This ceremony will be the same as ordinary Pontifical Mass at the 


throne except for the following :— 


1. 


The seventh candle is not used. The crozier is not used, nor the 
pallium if the Metropolitan officiates. The buskins or sandals are 
not required. 

Ordinarily the bishop will vest at the throne and not in the 
sacristy. 

After the prayers at the foot of the altar the bishop ascends the 
steps with the Deacon and Subdeacon, kisses the altar, but not the 
missal. The bishop after receiving the mitre from the Deacon 
reverences to the altar and goes to the throne with the Assistant 
Priest and Deacons. After the Epistle the Subdeacon does not 
kiss the hand of the bishop. 

The Deacon carries the missal to the altar during the latter portion 
of the Dies irae, but does not receive any blessing or kiss the 
bishop’s hand. 

The procession to the place of the Gospel is headed by the M.C., 
followed by the Deacon, then the Subdeacon; finally the acolytes. 
At the Gospel there is no incensation and the acolytes do not carry 
candles. 

After the Gospel the M.C. receives the missal from the Subdeacon, 
and the procession returns to the altar. 

After reading the Offertory verse the bishop washes his hands 
and then rises and goes to the altar. The Deacon removes the 
mitre at the foot of the altar. The Subdeacon ascends to the 
altar with the veiled chalice. 

The Subdeacon attends at the left of the bishop during the incen- 


sations. 
The Deacon and Subdeacon may wash the bishop’s hands at the 


Lavabo. 
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10. The Subdeacon does not ascend for the Sanctus. 

11. The incensation of the Blessed Sacrament is performed by the 
Subdeacon who kneels at the side step on the epistle side. 

12. The Deacon alone ascends at the dimitte nobis at the close of the 
Pater noster. 

13. After the Agnus Dei the Deacon and Subdeacon change places, 
genuflecting before and afterwards. 

14. The Deacon sings Requiescant in pace facing the altar and the 
bishop at the same time says it to himself. 

15. The bishop returns to the throne during or after the last Gospel. 
The Deacon and Subdeacon unvest him unless he is to impart the 
Absolution. In this case they first assist the bishop to divest as 
far as the stole, and then put on the cope and mitre, and then 
return to the sedile and sit for the panegyric (if there be one). 

(In the next issue we shall treat of the Absolution. ) 


R. DONOHOE. 


QUERIES. 
PURIFICATION OF THE CHALICE WHEN BINATING— 
ELEVATION AT THESMAS>S: 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

1. When a Priest is to celebrate a second Mass at the same altar, 
is there any rubric directing him to drain the chalice at the end of his 
first Mass? 

2. Should the sacred Host be held aloft at the Elevation so that 
the people may adore It? 

NEOMYSTA. 
REPLY, 

1. When a second Mass is to be said by the one priest at the same 
altar, he does not drain the chalice at the conclusion of his first Mass. 
If the second Mass is to be celebrated in another church, however, he 
does drain and purify the chalice before leaving the altar at the end of 
the first Mass. 

Full directions for the proper disposal of the chalice when a priest 
celebrates twice on the same day are given in an Appendix to the 
Roman Ritual (De Sanctissima Eucharistia). We find there an Instruc- 
tion of the S. Congregation of Rites, issued on 11th March, 1858, which 
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deals in full with the case where the two Masses are said in different 
places ; and to this Instruction are appended directions for bination in 
the same place. In the first instance, the priest is directed to drain 
from the chalice, after the last gospel, any drops of the precious Blood 
which may have remained, and in the interval between the Communion 
and the end of Mass would have collected at the bottom of the chalice. 
Should there be any portions of the consecrated Wine left in the chalice, 
he must not omit to consume them “for the Sacrifice morally continues 
and by virtue of divine precept must be completed.” When the second 
Mass is to be offered at the same altar, he does not purify the chalice, 
but takes it to the sacristy where he leaves it in a safe and becoming 
place, on a corporal or pall until the time of the second Mass. If there 
be no sacristy (and we think even in churches which have a sacristy 
attached, by reason of custom) the chalice is left on the altar between 
the Masses. 

Precise instructions as to how to proceed when the two Masses are 
in the same church can be found in the rubrics of the Missal towards 
the end of the first of the Masses for Christmas day (and also in a 
similar place for the Commemoration of All Souls). 

In the first and second Mass, if the priest is to celebrate again, having re- 

ceived the precious Blood, he does not purify or wipe the chalice, but places 

it on the corporal and covers it with the pall. Then with hands joined he 
says, in the middle of the Altar, Quod ore sumpsinus, etc., and he washes his 
fingers with water prepared in a vessel, saying: Corpus tuum, Domine, etc., 
and dries them. This done, while the chalice is still left on the corporal, 
he removes the pall and arranges the chalice as usual, namely, first with the 


linen purifier, then the paten with the host for consecration, and the pall, 
and finally the veil. 


There is no mention here of draining or purifying the chalice. 

Thus we have seemingly answered our correspondent’s query, but 
an interesting question arises: Why is it that the chalice is to be drained 
when the second Mass is to be said in another church, and it is not 
drained if the second Mass is in the same church? The reason given in 
the Instruction of the S.C.R., as found in the Ritual, is that there is a 
divine precept to complete the Sacrifice, which apparently is not com- 
plete if some portions of the species of wine remain. Surely the same 
reason would obtain no matter where or when the second Mass were to 
be said; further, it would seem to be verified even if there were only 
one Mass offered by the priest on the day in question. Again, it is hard 
to know in what sense the Sacrifice is not complete. It is complete 
essentially at the second Consecration; it is complete integrally at the 
Priest’s Communion, provided he partakes of at least a portion of both 
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species which he has consecrated; it is complete liturgically when the 
people have been dismissed. It is not necessary for the completion of 
the Sacrifice that all the matter consecrated be consumed before the end 
of Mass, for otherwise we could never reserve the Blessed Sacrament 
at all. It appears that the divine precept referred to is not that whereby 
the Sacrifice in its strict sacrificial aspect is to be completed, but the pre- 
cept of our Lord accipite et bibite. The Consceration is ordered to the 
Communion: the Mass is a sacrificial banquet, and it still lacks its ulti- 
mate purpose in regard to man until it is consumed, though it has 
achieved its end in so far as God is adored, thanked, requested for 
benefits and placated for sin. The only lawful way of disposing of the 
consecrated elements is to eat or drink them in Communion. The 
sacred Hosts can be reserved—they will not quickly corrupt—and they 
may be distributed to the faithful. The consecrated Wine on the other 
hand will corrupt if left long exposed to the air, and, in the Latin church 
at least, It cannot be received except by the celebrant of the Mass. In 
the hypothesis that some of the precious Blood remains, there is only 
one thing to be done: the priest himself must take It. As he does so 
before he leaves the Altar, he does not receive a second Sacrament, but 
there is a moral union with the communion of his Mass. Then having 
done everything humanly possible to drink the contents of the chalice, | 
he washes it with water. The addition of the water certainly destroys 
the species of wine, and so the Real Presence ceases if any drops still 
adhere to the inside of the chalice; but it is not lawful to add the water 
till the precious Blood has been consumed as completely as it can be 
humano modo. 

But a difficulty still remains. When we say a week-day Mass and 
have no communicants, do we not immediately hold out the chalice for 
the first ablution after we have received the precious Blood? In doing 
so, are we not destroying the Real Presence? Again, if we have occasion 
to distribute Communion to the faithful, would not the drops of the 
precious Blood have collected at the bottom of the chalice before our 
return to the altar? Yet there is no rubric which directs the celebrant 
to drain the chalice before proceeding to take the ablutions. Likewise, 
when the second Mass on Sundays or Feasts of precept is said at the 
same altar, why is some possible remnant of the sacred species of wine 
left unconsumed, to be destroyed at the offertory of the second Mass? 

Some light may be thrown on this difficulty if we enquire whether 
the addition of wine to the consecrated species does in fact destroy the 
Real Presence. No quantity of wine mixed with the consecrated species 
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would induce the equivalent of a substantial change. The Real Presence 
was brought about by a substantial change in the wine: only by such a 
change in the accidents which remain that would render them no longer 
the accidents of wine would the Real Presence cease. It is true that St. 
Thomas (S.T. p. IIL, q. 77, a. 8) seems to hold that the accidents must 
be not only the accidents of wine but numerically the same as those 
which adhered in the substance of wine prior to the Consecration. So 
it would follow, according to the Angelic Doctor, that the addition of a 
large quantity of wine would bring about a cessation of the Real 
Presence. Perhaps St. Thomas is speaking of wine of a different kind 
than that which was used at the Consecration, for he mentions as an 
example of the accidental change the mixing of white wine and red. 
The general principle is enuntiated in art. 4 of the same question! is 
that a change in the accidents which would have brought about a sub- 
stantial change in the bread or wine had there been no Consecration, 
would destroy the Real Presence. 

If we admit that only by the addition of a liquid other than wine 
would the Real Presence cease, then the reasons for the difference in 
the rubrical directions for the disposal of the chalice when a priest 
binates in the same or in a different church become intelligible. If he is 
saying his second Mass in the same Church, he places more wine into 
the chalice at the offertory : he consecrates quidquid consecrabile est, and 
at the communion, he receives not only what he has consecrated at the 
second Mass, but also any small portion which was remaining from the 
first. Thus our Lord’s command accipite et bibite is carried out and 
the Sacrifice is complete in every sense. When taking the ablutions at 
the last Mass (or at the only Mass when the priest does not binate), 
the wine of the first purifications does not destroy the Real Presence, 
and what is drunk is wine with which is mixed the species of wine con- 
taining Blood of our Lord, and so the sacramental species of wine is 
consumed in its entirety. 

2. The only pause that should be made at the Elevation of the 
Mass is that which is inseparable from a dignified raising and lowering 
of the sacred Host (or Chalice). 

Here is the text of the rubric taken from the Ritus Servandus 


1Cum corpus Christi et sanguis succedant in hoc sacramento substantiae panis 
et vini, si fiat talis immutatio ex parte accidentium, quae non suffecisset ad corrup- 
tionem panis et vini, propter talem immutationem non desinit corpus et sanguis 
Christi esse sub hoc sacramento, sive fiat immutatio ex parte qualitatis...sive ex 
parte quantitatis. Si vero fiat tanta immutatio quod fuisset corrupta substantia 
panis aut vini non remanent corpus et sanguis Christi sub hoc sacramento. 
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(VIII, n. 5) Tune se erigens (a genuflexione), quantum commode 
potest, elevat in altum Hostiam, et intentis in eam oculis (quod et in 
elevatione calicis facit) populo reverenter ostendit adorandam; et mox 
sola manu dextra ipsam reverenter reponit super corporale in eodem 
loco unde eam levavit. The priest is thus bidden a) to raise the Host, 
b) show It to the people for their adoration, and c) replace It on the 
corporal. We ask if the action of elevating the Host and showing It to 
the people are one and the same, or are there two acts involved. Further, 
we may ask what is the meaning of the word mox which seems studi- 
ously used in the context rather than statim: does the use of mox imply 
a delay or pause when the Host (or chalice) is held aloft for the adora- 
tion of the people? 

The best rubricists do not allow for a pause at the Elevation. For 
example, Gavantus-Merati,? Martinucci,? Wapelhorst,4 Zualdi-O’Calla- 
ghan?’ may be cited. De Hurt® and O’Connell’ speak of a slight pause, 
but in practice such a pause is inevitable. At the Elevation, the Host 
is in motion upwards and then it is lowered: in between there must be 
a moment of rest. If the whole action is performed with the gravity 
befitting the solemn portion of the Mass, that instant of rest, together 
with the time when the Host is visible while being raised and lowered 
is sufficient to fulfil the purpose of the Elevation—that the people may 
see the consecrated Species and adore Them. The rubric does not say 
that he keeps the Host elevated but merely says that he elevates It and 
shows It to the people—in other words he shows It by the Elevation 
(elevat et ostendit = ostendit elevando). 


2Thesaurus S. Rituum (Venice 1823, p. 293 e.). Elevat in altum Hostiam. 
Et statim reponit, neque diu elevatam tenere debet. 

3Manuale Sacrarum Caeremoniarum (Rome 1911, vol. 1, p. 358, n. 88) 
Hostiam sacram cum gravitate elevabit....elevabitur (hostia) linea recta....nec 
sustinebitur moratim sublimis, nec tam celeriter elevabitur ut fidelibus deficiat 
tempus eam intuendi nedum adorandi. 

4Compendium Sacrae Liturgiae (New York, 1887, p. 94). Tumnc se erigens 


ut paululum excedat capitis altitudinem, et intentis in eam oculis....populo rever- 

enter ostendit adorandam: et mox, i.e., sine mora non vero tam celeriter ut fideli- 

bus deficiat tempus hostiam conspiciendi, nedum adorandi, ipsam demittit....” 
‘The Sacred Ceremonies of Low Mass (Dublin, 1937). Neither is he to hold 


the host motionless in the air, nor to move it so rapidly that the faithful have not 
time to see and adore it. 


6S. Liturgiae Praxis (Louvain, 1877, vol. 1, p. 315)....dum autem sacram 
Hostiam per brevissimum tempus seu aliquod instans, ut patet ex verbis ostendit 
adorandam in ultimo termino elevationis sustinuit, mox eam... .demittit. 


70’Connell (The Celebration of Mass, London, 1940, vol. IT, p! 102) J eeHe 


keeps the sacred Host raised for a moment and he reverently lowers It in a 
straight line. 
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The use of the word mox does not prove that the Host should be 
held aloft. In the text this adverb modifies reponit and merely means 
that the Host is placed on the corporal shortly after It is elevated and 
shown to the people. There intervenes the action of lowering It, which 
is not explicitly mentioned but necessarily supposed. Perhaps, the use 
of mox here indicates the gravity of the action. At any rate, Menghini, 
an Italian, translates mox by subito, and Smith’s Latin Dictionary gives 
miox as equivalent to: soon, directly, immediately; while Facciolati- 
Forcellini explain it as “Statim, celeriter et fere dicitur de tempore 
statim futuro....Quam mox significat quam cito, sed si per se ponas 
mox significabit paulo post vel postea. We would rather say that mor 
implies a succession of events, but does not indicate a pause in one of 
them. The Pontifical uses the word in the rubrics for the Ordination 
of a Priest where the Bishop is directed to anoint the hands of the can- 
didate in two lines and then the palms; ungendo mo.x totaliter palmas. 
There is no question of a pause, but the nature of the rite demands that 
it be performed with a certain amount of deliberation. And this, we 
think, is what the rubric of the Missal requires at the Elevation of the 
Mass. If the Church desired the Priest to hold the Sacred Host 
stationary the rubric would have read something like this: elevat in 
altum Hostiam et tenens elevatam populo reverenter ostendit adoran- 
dam. Quod voluit Legislator expressit, and there is no mention of any 
deliberate pause at the Elevation. 


OBLIGATION TO WEAR SOUTANE AND SURPLICE WHEN 
TAKING BLESSED SACRAMENT FROM THE 
TABERNACLE. 

Dear Rev. Sir, 

There is one particular matter which has caused more discussion 
than usual amongst Priests and it concerns the removal of the Blessed 
Sacrament on the occasions of sick calls. It has been stated that when- 
ever the Blessed Sacrament is removed from the tabernacle the Priest 
must be clothed in surplice, soutane and stole. Often Decree 389 of the 
Fourth Plenary Council of Australia and New Zealand is quoted as pre- 
scribing this procedure. I am not in a position to give the official inter- 
pretation to this decree, as I am not aware of the mind of the legislator 
in this particular matter, but taking the wording of the decree and keep- 
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ing in mind the prescriptions of the S.C.R. and Liturgical Books, I 
venture to state the following : 

Whenever the Priest has occasion to transfer a particle or particles 
from the ciborium to the pyx, he is obliged to wear surplice and stole. 
If it is, however, a matter only of taking the pyx which already contains 
the Blessed Sacrament, from the tabernacle, then there is no obligation 
to wear the surlpice. 

My reasons for the above are as follows: The decree of the Plenary 
Council reads as follows: “In carrying the Blessed Sacrament privately, 
let (Priests) observe the prescribed rules of the Church, namely: when 
Priests take the Blessed Sacrament from the tabernacle in the Church, 
they shall be clothed always with surplice and stole, and the candles 
shall be lighted”. Now, the prescriptions of the Church referred to in 
the decree are to be found in the Roman Ritual (“De Communione 
Infirmorum”, Caput 4, n. 12-) and Decree 2017 of S.C.R. But these 
have in mind the case where the Blessed Sacrament is transfered from 
the ciborium to the pyx. To apply these prescriptions to the case where 
the Blessed Sacrament is already in the pyx, is not a valid argument 
and not explicitely deduced from the Ritual or the Decree of the S.C_R. 
If the Decree of the Plenary Council is to remain true, it must be true 
to say that the Church has not laid down any prescriptions for the case 
where the Blessed Sacrament is already in the pyx. The eminent 
O’Kane, in his work on the “Notes on the Rubrics of the Roman 
Ritual,” says, on page 413 of the 1943 edition: “As he (i.e., the Priest) 
goes in his ordinary dress, and without attendants, we would not require 
him to vest in surplice in order to take the pyxis out of the tabernnacle 
.... Should it be necessary, however, to transfer particles from a larger 
pyxis or ciborium, whether in his private oratory or in the church, we 
think he ought to vest in surplice and stole, for nothing short of strict 
necessity could justify him in thus handling the Blessed Sacrament 
without the vestments prescribed by the rubric”. Clearly from this, 
there is no church law to oblige the wearing of surplice when it is a 
matter only of taking the pyx from the tabernacle. We quote another 
Rubrician who seems to hold the same teaching as O’Kane. In his 
work, “Handbook of Ceremonies”, Mueller says, “The procedure in tak- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament from the tabernacle is the same as described 
above (p. 356)....Should he (i., the Priest) wish to change to 
civilian clothes, he may place the burse (the pyxis) in the tabernacle 
until such time as he is ready to go” (p. 361). Fortescue in his work, 
“Ceremonies of the Roman Rite described” (1943 edition, p- 300) ina 
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foot-note quotes O’Kane’s opinion. Again, in his work, “The Ritual 
Explained”, Dunne says, on p. 60, “As the Blessed Sacrament is usually 
carried privately in these countries, the priest, according to O’Kane, is 
bound to wear the cotta when he comes to the altar, if he has to 
transfer a particle from the ciborium to the pyx, otherwise it would 
seem sufficient to wear the stole”’. 

In conclusion, I would like to enquire: 1. Is the Decree of the 
Plenary Council to be interpreted in the sense that when the Blessed 
Sacrament is to be transferred from the ciborium to the pyx the Priest 
is to wear surplice and stole? 2. Is it to mean that no obligation is 
imposed when it is a matter of taking the pyx already containing the 
Blessed Sacrament ? 

CAEREMONIARIUS. 


REPLY. 

We are grateful to our correspondent for having collected the 
various arguments which would indicate that there is no obligation to 
wear a surplice when the Blessed Sacrament is taken from the Taber- 
nacle for a sick call, if the sacred Host is already in the pyx and the 
priest has no occasion to touch the consecrated Species. 

There can be no doubt as to what is to be recommended, for it 
certainly is contrary to our sense of fitness that a priest should ascend 
the Altar, open the door of the Tabernacle, and handle the Blessed 
Sacrament, even when It is contained in a sacred vessel—except in a 
case of extreme urgency—without his sacred vestments. No one would 
deny that he should always have at least the stole when performing any 
sacred function, and the use of the stole normally presupposes the sur- 
plice. But the question put by CAEREMONIARIUS asks: Is there an 
obligation to wear the surplice when the Host has already been placed 
in the pyx? 

The decree of the fourth Plenary Council (n. 389) uses the word 
semper and so makes it obligatory to wear the surplice whenever the 
Blessed Sacrament is taken from the Tabernacle. To this it is objected 
that the decree quoted is only re-promulgating the rules prescribed by 
the Church, and where in the Ritual or the Decrees of the S. Cong. of 
Rites is it laid down that the surplice must be worn in the circumstances 
under consideration? An answer is that it is implicitly prescribed in 
the Ritual. It is true that the rubrics of the Ritual (De Communione 
Infirmorum) direct the Priest who is to bring holy Communion to the 
sick to approach the Altar vested in surplice, stole, and even cope, and 
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to take several or at least one of the particles from the sacred vessel 
and place It in the pyx. Why wear the surplice? Is it because he is to 
touch the Blessed Sacrament directly and immediately and for that 
reason alone? We think not. When he is carrying the Blessed Sacra- 
ment publicly to the sick, It is on his person enclosed in the pyx, he 
does not touch It, and yet he is directed to wear the surplice. When for 
a just and reasonable cause he brings It privately he wears no surplice 
on the journey but the stole under his ordinary clothes. To carry the 
Blessed Sacrament to the home of the sick person may be done pri- 
vately, but to take It from the tabernacle in the church is never a private 
action—at least theoretically, for the Church is a public place of worship. 
It seems that the use of the surplice is prescribed in the Ritual not 
merely as a fit vesture in which the priest is clad to touch the Blessed 
Sacrament, but as the proper vestment for a public act reserved to one 
in hierarchical orders: to open the tabernacle and remove the sacred 
vessel which contains the consecrated Species. 

The three previous Plenary Councils of Australia had the same 
direction to the priests, but it was not prefaced by the order to obey 
the prescriptions of the Church. We are not in a position to give an 
exact statement of the mind of the Fathers of the Council, but are fairly 
sure that they knew of the not unusual discussion on the subject; and 
from the fact that they made no distinction according to whether the 
Host was or was not already in the pyx, but rather excluded such dis- 
tinction by the use of the word semper, we can take it that they meant 
to interpret for their subjects the laws of the Church—even though these 
may seem to some to be open to divergent interpretations. 

The authorities referred to by our correspondent seem to rely more 
or less on O’Kane. Unfortunately, our edition is rather old, dated 
1922, but from what we can there read it seems that some violence has 
been done to this most respected author. He has in mind conditions 
in Ireland and the sentences preceding those quoted in the query above 
are: “In these countries the priest is, generally speaking, permitted to 
keep the Blessed Sacrament in his house. He would do well to have 
the small pyxis which he carries to the sick always in readiness, so that 
it may be unnecessary for him to transfer any particles to it when he is 
required to attend a call. As he goes in ordinary dress, etc.” To take 
the Blessed Sacrament from a tabernacle kept by special privilege in the 
presbytery is not the same as to take It from the Church. What is said 
by Father O’Kane is that it is never lawful to handle the Blessed Sacra- 
ment without the vestments prescribed by the rubrics, but he does not 
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say that it is always lawful to omit the surplice when taking It from any 
tabernacle, whether in Church or the priest’s house, provided the Host 
is already in the pyx used for sick calls. This meaning would, we 
think, be rather read into the text, and the revisor of the original 
editions (Bishop O’Doherty) thought it well to add a foot-note draw- 
ing attention to the Plenary Council of Baltimore and the Provincial 
Council of Armagh which require the priest to vest in surplice and stole 
when taking the Blessed Sacrament from the tabernacle in the Church. 
His Lordship could also have added that the same requirement is enact- 
ed by the plenary Council of Sydney. 

To conclude, we maintain that it is of obligation to wear the sur- 
plice when taking the Blessed Sacrament from the tabernacle in the 
Church on all occasions where there is time to put on these vestments. 
The obligation comes from the natural law of treating the most holy 
Sacrament with all possible reverence, and from the positive law of the 
Ritual as interpreted for us by our lawful superiors, the Fathers of the 
Plenary Council. 

JAMES MADDEN. 


Homiletics 


THE FORTY: DAYa; 

After His Resurrection Our Lord remained on earth for forty days. 
During this sojourn He completed the instruction of His Apostles and 
filled in the details of the organization of His Church. His manifest 
triumph over death and the powers of evil instilled into them confidence 
in Him and in the ultimate success of their mission, while the glory of 
His risen life re-kindled in their hearts the desire to be with Him always 
in His Kingdom. But first and foremost, His stay among them was 
designed to establish beyond all question the truth and reality of His 
Resurrection. This He had made the touchstone of the truth of His 
doctrine, the acid-test of the validity of His claim to be divine. On the 
fact of His Resurrection the whole of His religion rests: “If Christ be 
not risen”, said St. Paul, “then our religion is vain”. So it was neces- 
sary that the Resurrection should be made manifest. But not to all 
men, to the world at large. 

The life of the forty days is a new and extraordinary life belonging 
not to this world, but to the Kingdom of Glory. It was God’s plan to 
make known the Resurrection to men through intermediaries, His 
Apostles, witnesses pre-ordained by Himself. So now that He was 
risen from the dead, Christ no longer held personal intercourse with the 
people ; they were now referred to the Apostles. 

The gospel narrative of Our Lord’s appearances during these forty 
days is an absorbing study full of consolation and instruction for us. 

The first news of the Resurrection was conveyed to the Apostles 
through those holy women who had gone early on Easter morning to 
the tomb carrying spices and ointments to embalm the body of their Lord. 
The burial on Friday evening had been a hurried affair, and Mary Mag- 
dalen and her companions wished to do more to show their reverence 
and love for the Master. Ignoring the possibility of opposition from 
the guard set over the tomb, and the difficulty of removing the great 
stone that blocked its entrance, they set out while it was still dark to 
perform their office of love. When they arrived they found the stone 
rolled back, and the guards fled; and two young men in shining apparel 
stood by them. “And as they were afraid, the angels said to them: “Why 
seek you the living among the dead? He is not here, He is risen’.” 
Then the angels instructed them to go to the Apostles and tell them the 
good news. Mary Magdalen immediately ran back to the city and found 
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the Apostles mourning and afraid. They did not believe her story; she 
was hysterical and imagining things, they said. But when she persisted, 
Peter and John hurried off to investigate. John, the younger man, out- 
distanced Peter, and came first to the tomb. Finding it open, he waited 
for Peter and allowed him to enter before him. They found the body 
gone and the discarded linen shroud lying there, but they saw no vision 
of angels. Faith was born in John and he reminded Peter of Our 
Lord’s prophetic words, but Peter was unconvinced. Confused and 
wondering, they went back to the city. 

Mary Magdalen had followed the Apostles back to the sepulchre 
and lingered there after they had departed. Finding herself alone, with- 
out the reassuring presence of the angels, her first faith shaken by the 
scepticism of the Apostles, knowing for certain only that Our Lord’s 
body was gone, Mary was overcome by bewilderment and grief, and 
began to weep. “Now, as she was weeping, she stooped down and look- 
ed into the sepulchre. And she saw two angels in white, sitting one at 
the head and one at the foot, where the body of Jesus had been laid. 
They say to her :‘Woman, why weepest thou?’ She saith to them: ‘Be- 
cause they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid Him’. Poor Mary! She was so heart-broken that even the sight 
of the angels could not reassure her. Turning away disconsolate, she 
saw through her tears a figure standing near her, and “thinking that He 
was the gardener, saith to Him: ‘Sir, if thou hast taken Him hence, tell 
me where thou hast laid Him, and I will take Him away’. Jesus saith 
to her: ‘Mary’. She, turning, saith to Him: ‘Rabboni’, that is: ‘My 
Master’, and fell down, embracing His feet”. 

How touching is this scene! How tender Our Lord is towards 
this faithful one—many sins He had forgiven her because she had loved 
much, and her love had followed Him even to Calvary. This was her 
reward; first of all His disciples she meets her risen Lord. What floods 
of joy and faith and love overwhelmed the soul of Magdalen as she 
clasped and kissed His feet? And then, her companions, Mary of 
Cleophas and Salome, returning, were also greeted lovingly by the 
Saviour and fell down in adoration. Raising them up, Our Lord sent 
them all back to the Apostles. 

The next appearance was made to Peter. We are not told of the 
circumstances of this meeting, nor of what transpired at it. The last 
time Peter had seen his Master, he had just denied with oaths and 
curses that he knew ‘the man’. The evangelists draw the veil of silence 
over this reunion of the risen Lord and His chosen Vicar; they dared not 
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intrude on this sacred meeting, nor will we. Peter, immediately in- 
formed the other apostles of what had happened, confirming their faith, 
entering thus at once into his apostolic mission. 

We would have expected the next appearance to have been made 
to the whole apostolic college, but it was not so. It was made to the two 
disciples on the road to Emmaus. They were not great ones important 
to the Church, but they were dear to Our Lord and they sorely needed 
consolation. Joining them, disguised, as they walked, Our Lord drew 
them out to talk of their shattered hopes and their wavering faith. Then 
He said to them: “O foolish and slow of heart to believe in all things 
which the prophets have spoken! Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things and so to enter into His glory?” And He expounded to 
them the prophecies concerning His passion. Here we find the key to 
the strangeness of Our Lord’s procedure in postponing His official 
appearance to the Apostles and spending that first afternoon of His 
risen life walking along a country road with two of His minor follow- 
ers. It was a vital lesson He had to teach them, and through them, all 
that would come after. The triumph and the glory of the Resurrection 
can come only after and through the agony and ignominy of the Cruci- 
fixion. Only thus can we share His glory....if we would know the 
victory of Easter we must pass through the shadows of Passiontide. 
“Tf any man will come after Me’, He had said, “let him take up his 
cross”. And as the disciples listened to Him, their hearts burned within 
them with renewed faith and devotion. “And whilst He was at table 
with them, He took bread and blessed and broke and gave it to them. 
And their eyes were opened and they knew Him, and He vanished out 
of their sight’’. 

It was the evening of Easter Sunday. The Apostles and a number 
of other disciples were gathered together, behind barred doors for fear 
of the Jews, excitedly discussing the events of the day. “And Jesus 
stood in the midst of them, and saith to them: ‘Peace be to you; it is I; 
fear not’. But they, being troubled and frightened, supposed that they 
saw a spirit. And He saith to them: ‘See my hands and feet, that it is 
I myself: handle and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as you 
see me to have’. But while they still believed not and wondered for 
joy, He said: ‘Have you here anything to eat?” And they offered Him 
a piece of broiled fish and a honeycomb. And when He had eaten before 
them, taking the remains He gave to them. The disciples therefore 
were glad. He saith to them again: ‘Peace be to you. As the Father 
hath sent me, I also send you’. When He had said this He breathed on 
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them and said: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall for- 
give, they are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain they are 
retained’. Then He opened their understanding that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures’. 

Here was no hysterical group of fanatics hypnotising themselves 
into seeing what they wanted to see: these were men who took a good 
deal of convincing. They would believe only the evidence of their own 
senses, and they had to touch and handle Christ as well as see Him. 
Indeed the whole procedure had to be repeated a week later because 
Thomas, absent on the first occasion, had to see and touch for himself. 
“Eight days afterwards Jesus came....and said to Thomas: ‘Let Me 
have thy finger; see, here are My hands. Let me have thy hand, put it 
into My side. Cease thy doubting and believe’. Thomas answered: 
*Thou art my Lord and my God’. The doubt of St. Thomas thus 
elicited yet another striking proof of the reality of the Resurrection: his 
profession of faith occasioned those sublime words of Our Lord so full of 
consolation for ourselves: “Because thou hast seen Me, Thomas, thou 
hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen and have believed”. 

After these events, Christ sent His Apostles away from Jerusalem 
back to Galilee. There He re-appeared to them. Peter, John and some 
of the others had spent the night in unsuccessful fishing. As dawn 
broke, they discerned a figure on the shore and heard a voice directing 
them to cast their nets on the right side. Obeying they took-a great 
haul of fish. John said to Peter: “It is the Lord”. Peter immediately 
leapt overboard and swam ashore, the others following in the boats. “As 
soon as they came to land they saw hot coals lying and a fish laid thereon 
and bread. Jesus saith to them: ‘Come and break your fast’.” After- 
wards Our Lord demanded of St. Peter a threefold profession of his 
love, giving him thus an opportunity to atone for his threefold denial. 
Three times then Christ committed to him the authority of shepherd of 
His whole flock. “Feed my lambs, feed my sheep”. 

During the month that followed Our Lord instructed and trained 
His apostles for their great mission. At length, the work of their for- 
mation was complete. Then took place the most public appearance 
made by Our Lord during these forty days. The Apostles had assembled 
on a hillside more than five hundred followers of Our Lord. When He 
appeared above them most adored Him, but some were still doubtful. 
And so He came down amongst them and spoke with them. Then He 
gave to them “the great commission’, proclaiming the Royal Charter of 
His Church: “All power is given to Me in heaven and on earth. Going, 
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therefore, teach all nations, baptizing them... .teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you. And behold, I am with 
you all days even to the consummation of the world”. 

This was the completion of the work of the Son of God upon earth. 
In the divine plan it was reserved to the Holy Ghost to endow the 
Apostles with the supernal light and fire necessary for the carrying 
out of their mission, to set in operation the supernatural machinery of 
salvation. The visible presence of Our Lord on earth was no longer 
necessary nor advantageous. And so He made His last appearance 
among men until that day when He will return in power and majesty to 
judge the world. This last apparition was made at Jerusalem whither 
He had ordered His disciples to return. There He ate a last meal with 
them, telling them that they were to remain in the city till Pentecost. 
“You shall receive’, He said, “the power of the Holy Ghost coming 
upon you and you shall be witnesses to Me in Jerusalem and even to the 
uttermost parts of the earth’. “Then He led them out as far as 
Bethania, to the mount that is called Olivet, and lifting up His hands 
He blessed them. And it came to pass while they looked on, He was 
raised up and was carried up into heaven and a cloud caught Him away 
from their sight. And as they strained their eyes towards heaven to 
watch His journey, all at once two men in white garments were standing 
at their side. ‘Men of Galilee’, they said, ‘why do you standing here 
looking heavenwards? He who has been taken from you into heaven, 
this same Jesus, will come back in the same fashion just as you have 
seen Him going into heaven’. And they, adoring, went back full of joy 
to Jerusalem”. 

W. BAKER. 


~~) 


Noirs 


It was of the divine scriptures in general and of the Psalms in par- 
ticular that St. Augustine wrote the beautiful eulogy: “They are all 
honeyed with the honey of heaven and alight with the light of the Lord”. 

But it needs an effort of the heart to taste that honied 
PSALM 64. sweetness, and it needs gentle but penetrating applica- 

tion of the intelligence to see the light of life in those 
luminous poems. Devotion, and studious devotion, as St. Charles 
Borromeo called it, will alone enable us to attain St. Paul’s ideal of 
singing psalms with the spirit and singing them also with the mind. 

In this issue we shall take one Psalm as the subject of a short study. 
It is Psalm 64—a Psalm which is often under our notice, for we recite 
it in the Lauds of each Wednesday and in the Lauds of the Dead. Be- 
sides we are very frequently reminded of it during the year and especi- 
ally during November, since it is the Psalm of the Introit of all Masses 
for the Faithful Departed. 

We must be brief in introducing it. Psalm 64 is described in the 
title not only as a poem to be sung to the accompaniment of instruments 
but also as a canticle or song. It is really a lyric of thanksgiving, with 
not a word of petition in it, if however we follow the Hebrew text or 
the New Latin translation instead of the Septuagint or our old vener- 
able Gallican Psalter. These by reading three verbs in the imperative 
instead of in another grammatical form, introduced three petitions that 
are alien to this effusion of thanks. 

The setting is not negligible, for times and seasons have a very 
appreciable influence on our humour. Psalm 64 brings us to a beautiful 
Palestinian day of Spring, in the month of April, when crowds are mov- 
ing in Paschal caravans towards Jerusalem, carrying in their hearts 
deep gratitude to God for the splendid early rains of last November 
and for the equally good late rains of February. The joy of promising 
cornfields already ripening for the harvest, the joy of green grasslands 
with flocks grazing on them is in their souls as they go to the centre 
of all Israelite worship, the temple of Jerusalem. The charming picture 
given of God’s care for the agriculturalist’s tillage and the shepherd's 
pastures make this the Psalm which should be specially chosen as the 
song of the Rural Movement. 

It is better not to disturb our minds with thoughts of the textual 
condition of the Psalm. Textual criticism is very important, but it can 
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be very bewildering when presented in the algebraic way required by a 
short article. It will be sufficient to repeat the remark of a recent 
Catholic commentator, that the text of our Psalm is only fairly well 
preserved and has been considerably maltreated by translators. About 
a dozen emendations of the Masoretic Hebrew text suggest themselves, 
but in the translation which is to follow, we shall only admit 6 which 
have been adopted by the Roman translators. The wise rule is: Let 
there be a minimum of interference with the traditional text; and all 
emendations must rest on solid reasons, particularly on the support 
given them by the Septuagint or some other ancient version. 

The Psalm consists of three stanzas which are nearly of equal 
length. In the first the comeliness of thanksgiving is the theme. After 
adoration the first duty of religion is thanks to God. A grateful people 
will gather to God’s house to thank him, but they’ll be mindful of their 
condition. They want to thank God first of all for the remission of 
their sins. With sins remitted, the people are at home in God’s house, 
and can feel the happiness of being admitted to his friendship, to his 
treasures, to the society of his holiness. These ideas are the substratum 
of verses 2-5. 

In the second stanza (6-9) we must be on the alert to catch the 
very subtle movement of ideas. God the Creator, whose wondrous 
works of just government favour the salvation of Israel and answer 
Israel’s prayer, is not only the God of Israel but the Lord of the whole 
world, the omnipotent controller of nature, and also the moderator of 
human history. The passage from the tumult of the waves to the 
tumult of nations is very striking. We end the stanza with what is 
technically known as an inclusion, that is, we see the nations of east and 
west reverencing the same divine signs—probably those of good 
seasons and the like—which at the beginning of the stanza were the 
signs of God’s salvific benevolence towards Israel. We always welcome 
this note of universalism in an Israelite Psalm. 

The third stanza (10-14) is a poetic gem such as only a Hebrew or 
Christian poet could give us. The imagery of God’s agricultural and 
rural benedictions is exquisite. In the divine visitation, with which 
the Creator has watered and fertilized the earth, we see his rain run- 
ning from the cisterns of heaven, as if it came through irrigation aque- 
ducts, filling the furrows, smoothing the sods, softening the soil, giving 
germinal life. The result is that God has set a harvest crown on the 
year, a crown which shows his goodness. As he passes over the earth 
on his chariot of rain-scattering cloud, fatness or fertility drops from 
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his royal beneficence. The open-country pastures are dripping with 
this luxurious abundance, the hills are girded round with gladness, the 
fields are clothed with wool-bearing sheep, the stretches of valley, which 
were the natural cornlands of Palestine, are decked with wheat, and the 
hills and vales are all shouting and singing to each other out of sheer 
joy. 

Here is the Psalm: 

1. The hymn of a grateful people in thanks to God for the 
remission of sins and admission to the holy intimacy of the 
temple. 

To thee, O God, a hymn is due in Sion, 
and let vows be paid to thee who hearest prayer. 

To thee every mortal comes 
on the affair of his iniquities. 

Our sins are great and press us down, 

Thou takest them away. 

Happy the man whom thou choosest and drawest, 
he shall dwell in thy courts. 

Let us be filled with the good things of thy house, 
with the holiness of thy temple. 

Here the debt of thanksgiving is regarded as a matter of comely 
decency. This translation, which is that of the LXX and Vulgate, 
supposes the vocalization “domiyyah” representing the present parti- 
ciple of a verb damah meaning “to be proper”. The Masoretic vocaliza- 
tion “Dumiyyah” gave the version: “Tibi silentium laus” often quoted 
in retreats. The thought is beautiful, but not at all in keeping with the 
poet’s feeling that all must be very vocal in singing the praises of God 
on the present occasion. It will be noticed that we have omitted the 
words “in Jerusalem”. The reason is that they are the insertion of a 
Greek scribe. We have them from the LXX, but the Bohairic and 
Sahidic Egyptian versions made from the LXX and even the Greek 
Codex Vaticanus omit them. The change which we have made in the 
division of the text it would take too long to justify in detail. It 
imposes itself, and is adopted by the Roman translators. Instead of the 
petition Exaudi orationem meam (meam being also adventitious), with 
which we are familiar, we have a vocative of address. God is addressed 
as “the Hearer of prayer”. “On the affair of iniquities’” rests on a 
slight emendation accepted as the better of two alternatives by the 
Roman translators. The simple language at the end of the stanza 
expresses beautifully the happiness of being at home with God in his 
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house. It reminds us Christians that a visit to a Church and the 
intimacy of kneeling before the Eucharistic Tabernacle nourishes the 
desire of the beatific vision in us. In fact the desire of the temple was 
the implicit desire of heaven for the Old Testament Israelite, who had 
no explicit idea of seeing God as he is in eternity. 

2. God the Saviour of Israel is the God of mankind, the Lord of 
of natural forces, the arbiter of human history, the hope of the 
whole world, 

With wondrous signs in justice thou hearest us, 

O God, our Saviour. 

Thou are the hope of all the ends of the earth 
And of the seas far-away. 

Thou settest the mountains by thy power, 
girded with strength, 

Thou stillest the roar of the sea, the roar of its waves, 
and the tumult of the peoples. 

And those who dwell at the world’s ends 
show fear on account of thy wonders, 

The outgoings of morning and evening 
Thou makest to ring with joy. 

In this stanza the justice with which God hears Israel’s prayers by 
granting signs seems to be his fidelity to his own promises. It may even 
mean “munificence” for the Hebrew word sedeq is very wide. The idea 
of God’s power is well expressed by describing him as creator and sus- 
tainer of the solid everlasting hills, and as the one who holds the reins 
of the restless ocean, and controls the commotion of the human race 
tossed by its restless longings. As God moderates the roaring of the 
sea, so he is the one Moderator of the tossings that make human 
history. The ends of the earth look to him, for they are not only con- 
scious (dimly at least) that he is the giver of rain and of fruitful seas- 
ons, but they have heard of the prodigies he has wrought in favour of 
his people Israel. 

3. The grateful picture of the country fertilized by bounteous rains 

and promising a glorious harvest. 

Thou hast visited the land and watered it, 
thou hast generously enriched it. 

The canals of God are filled with water, 
thou hast prepared their corn— 
thus, indeed thou didst prepare it: 
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Its furrows thou didst water, 
thou didst level out its ridges, 
with showers in plenty thou didst soften it, 
thou didst bless its springing growth, 
Thou hast crowned the year with thy goodness, 
and thy paths are dripping with fatness. 
The open country pastures are dripping, 
and the hills put on the clothes of joy, 
The fields are covering themselves with sheep, 
and the valleys are decking themselves with wheat ; 
they are shouting to each other—yea, they are singing. 

Unfortunately the translation partly turns the brief poetic verve of 
the original into more lengthy verses in which such things as full-blown 
prepositions multiply the syllables. There is not, however, too great a 
departure from the Hebrew rhythm, which in this stanza differs to a 
certain extent from the dominant 3 plus 2 beats of stanza 1 and 2. We 
may regret this loss of form, but the beauty of the meaning will be 
apparent to anyone who thinks of the amazing audacity of the imagery— 
heaven’s irrigation system conceived as a bountiful well-canalized water- 
supply, the care of the all-provident God attending to such details as the 
filling of the furrows with moisture, the levelling of the furrow-ridges, 
the softening of the soil; but above all he gives what he alone can give: 
springing growth. The agricultural year wearing a crown woven by 
God’s goodness is an unsurpassed metaphor, and God’s royal progress 
in the triumphal car of his visitation, dropping dripping riches all round 
on his paths is surely majestic poetry. The very pleasing picture of 
the hills and valleys putting on Sunday clothing—one of the items of 
vesture being actually flocks of sheep—is enchanting. In fact, I should 
not have gone beyond the social reciprocal force of the Hebrew verb— 
which is in the form hithpael—if I had made the hills and valleys shout 
hurrah, hurrah! beginning their song. The Psalm is used liturgically 
not only in the Liturgy of the Dead and in Wednesday’s Lauds, but also 
in the blessing of hay given in the Roman Ritual and used in some 
places in Europe on the 15th August. 

It should be noticed that in the first scheme of Wednesday’s Lauds 
the note of thanksgiving is sounded in the Antiphon, whereas the 
Antiphon of the second scheme for use in Quarter Tense and on Vigils 
sounds the penitential note from the verse on the remission of sins. 

In the Liturgy of the Dead the Psalm naturally voices the desire 
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of the King’s prisoners to come to their eternal home in the heavenly 
Jerusalem and reap the full joy of the sowing and tillage which under 
God’s gracious benignity they carried through successfully, while they 
were in the body. 

W. LEONARD. 


* * * * 


When Our Lady found the Child Jesus in the Temple (Luke 2*%) 
she said: “Son, why hast thou done so to us? Behold thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing”. And He answered: “How is it that you 

sought me? Did you not know that I must be about 
“ABOUT MY _ my Father’s business?” This was the accepted ren- 
FATHER’S dering in all English versions until the Revised 
BUSINESS” Version (1880) substituted “I must be in my 

Father’s House’. And discussion has gone on ever 
since as to which version is correct. 

The Greek text is év totg tod mated pov Set elval pe 

The use of the Greek neuter article elliptically with a personal geni- 
tive to mean “house”, is found (thought very rarely), in classical 
authors, Josephus and some papyrus documents. It seems (as Farrar 
remarks) to be a colloquial expression like the English, “I met him at 
my uncle’s”. It is never found in the New Testament nor in the Greek 
Septuagint, except in two or three cases (details below).! 

In the American Catholic Biblical Quarterly, Oct., 1939, Dr. 
Patrick J. Temple has a vigorous defence of “My Father’s Business’”’ 
(with full bibliography). This view is also held by a Lapide, Maldo- 
natus, Patrizi, Knabenbauer, Fillion, Didon, Jotion, Prat (Vie I '8), 
Zorell (Lexicon, 2nd edition, 892), Mgr. Knox New Testament, the 
American Confraternity Revision, Weymouth, New Testament in 
Modern Speech, etc. “My Father’s House” is accepted by the West- 
minster Version, Valensin and Huby (Verbum Salutis), Lagrange, 
Father Sutcliffe, S.J., Father Burrows, S.J., and many non-Catholics 
(Farrar, Plummer, Moffatt, etc.). 

I propose to summarize briefly the linguistic arguments urged by 
Dr. Temple, adding one or two considerations which may perhaps 
strengthen his position. 


1. The rendering “In my Father’s house” is altogether against 


1Lysias (against Eratosthenes) 195, Theocritus 2.76. Jospehus, Antig. 16.10, 
Contra Apion, 1.18. Moulton-Milligan, Vocab of N.T., (436), cite 3 examples 
from papyri. 
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New Testament usage. The expression “the house of so and so” 
occurs in the N.T. repeatedly, but never once is the colloquialism 
wé twos used, but always oikos or oikta. On two occasions Jesus 
elsewhere refers to “my Father’s house” John 216, “make not my 
Father’s house a house of traffic”, 142, “in my Father’s house there are 
many mansions’. In both cases the Greek word for house is used. 

2. Nor does the New Testament use of eig t& t8:e which some 
translate “to their home” constitute an exception. It occurs four times. 
In John I !! it cannot mean “house” (““He came to His own and His 
own received Him not”). So also 1917 (John took Mary to his own). 
In John 16%? Monsignor Knox rightly translates “you are to be scat- 
tered each taking his own path”. Fillion “‘chacun de son coté’. (The 
disciples had not “each his own house” in Jerusalem). And Acts 21° 
should be translated in the same way “‘we took ship (at Tyre) and our 
friends (on shore) went their way’. How could Luke, who embarked, 
know that each went home? Thessal. 41! means ’attend to your own 
business’. This (or “property”) is the ordinary classical meaning. 
(See Liddell and Scott). 

3. It is entirely against the usage of the Greek Septuagint. In 
the Hebrew Old Testament “House of God” (the Temple), and expres- 
sions like “house of Pharaoh, Abraham’, etc., meaning “dwelling place, 
or home, occur hundreds of times, and in every period of the language, 
yet are never rendered in the Septuagint by te with genitive, except in 
a few places: Gen. 41>! and Esther 79 (compare Esther 51° and 6", ‘the 
house of Aman’’). 

4. Since the Hebrew Beth Yahwe, Beth haelohim or Beth alone 
(“The House’), was the consecrated and habitual designation of the 
Temple, can we imagine a Jew using the Greek colloquialism to render 
it (or the equivalent Aramaic) in Greek? And least of all can we 
imagine St. Luke putting such a familiar expression on the lips of Our 
Lord Himself actually standing in the Temple. And certainly St. 
Luke had plenty of opportunity for using this Greek phrase since the 
word house with a determining genitive (house of Zacharias, of Simon, 
of Mary, of Jason, etc.) occurs repeatedly in his Gospel and Acts, 
always with the Greek word for house in full. 

5. On the other hand the translation “about my Father’s busi- 
ness” is entirely in accordance with the New Testament usage, since 
the Greek neuter plural article with genitive is used constantly to 
denote a man’s business, occupation, property, even his thoughts or 
privileges (but never once his “house”). Take these examples: I Cor. 
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732 the unmarried man concerns himself with his Lord’s business, a 
married man with worldly business. I Cor. 13° charity does not seek 
its own interests. I Cor. 131! “I put away the ways of a child”. Matt. 
22?! give to Caesar what is Caesar’s (property or due). 201? Can I not 
do what I like with my own? (property). I Cor. 1 2!! who can know a 
man’s thoughts? Matt. 1623 thou heedest not the things of God but the 
things of man. 

From all this it would seem that in Luke 24 “I must be about my 
Father’s business” is the only rendering that is in accordance with N.T. 
usage. 

6. As Pere Joiion points out, if Our Lord used the words: “Did 
you not know that I must needs be in my Father’s house” we must con- 
clude that He was to be always in the Temple. If so, why did He 
spend most of His life in Galilee, or other places away from the 
Temple? And if we limit His words to the three days of His absence 
from Mary and Joseph, how could they know that only in the Temple 
would He be found? Did He remain there all day and all night? 

7. Mary and Joseph (we are told) did not understand His reply 
(Luke 2°°). But if His words mean “Knew ye not that I must needs 
be here in the Temple” there is nothing very deep or obscure about 
that. But if they refer to the work He came into the world to do, His 
Father’s business—there would be a whole depth of meaning which 
Mary and Joseph could not be expected at that time to fathom. 

8. The statement which Jesus here makes that His Father’s Will 
was the supreme guiding principle of His life, He repeats many times 
elsewhere. Thus, John 434 “My food is to do the will of Him who 
sent me, and to accomplish the task He gave me” ; 89 “I do always what 
is pleasing to Him; 94 “While daylight lasts I must work in the service 
of Him Who sent me”; 143! “TI love the Father and do as the Father 
has commanded me”. ALBERT POWER, 5.1. 
N.B.—The above Note was written by the late Father Albert Power, 

S.J., in the last weeks of his fruitful life. Requiescat in pace. 
* * * * 

1. Throughout the Catholic world to-day, there is a revived and 
lively interest in the Holy Bible. New translations of the whole Bible, 
or sections of it, are appearing in every land and in every tongue. It 

is with pleasure, therefore, that we welcome The New 
NOTES ON Testament in the Westminster Version of the Sacred 
SACRED Scriptures, as edited by Father Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. 
SCRIPTURE. This work is a ome volume translation done from the 
original Greek.! It is the first small edition of the well- 


1London, Sands & Co., 1947 (10/6 Eng.). 
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known Westminster Version. The first section of the original work 
was published in 1913, and completed in 1935 with the appearance of 
the twelfth and final fascicule—some were able to obtain the work in 
four volumes. 


This smaller edition is not intended as a substitute for the original ; 
nor is it intended primarily for the student, but for the devotional read- 
ing of the faithful. Hence it is, that, while this small edition carries a 
short introduction to each Gospel and Epistle, a good supply of short 
notes and a summary of the text of each Gospel and Epistle, the student 
will still have to consult the larger edition for the Appendices, fuller 
notes, etc. 


The work is well produced, and the price (much higher than we 
would like to see it) is not excessive in these days of increased costs. 
The language is clear and dignified throughout, and encourages reading 
(but even granted that ‘wroth’ is Old English, why do away with the 
Douay’s ‘angry’ in S. Matt. 2, 167). Reference would have been con- 
siderably facilitated had the chapter and verses been indicated, as is the 
custom, at the top of every page. This feature could perhaps be added 
in a future edition. 


Not only will the laity find this new translation most valuable, but 
every priest and seminarian should possess a copy. It throws light on 
a number of obscure N.T. passages, and is particularly helpful in the 
case of St. Paul’s Epistles. It could be used to good purpose in ser- 
mons, for while the priest must use an approved translation done from 
the Vulgate when he reads the Gospel and Epistle at Holy Mass, he is 
encouraged by the Biblical Commission to take full advantage of trans- 
lations from the original to illustrate the Vulgate readings. It could 
be most beneficial at, say, an Holy Hour, when a priest can make 
exclusive use of any approved translation from the original, should be 
so desire. (Commissio Pont. de Re Biblica, Responsum, 22nd August, 
1943, in A.A.S., 1943, p. 271.) 


2. Rey. Father C. Lattey is the author of Back to the Bible, a book 
of some 127 pages, which is published in B.O. & W.’s Present Problem 
Series. Its purpose is to aid, through the Bible, in the process of lead- 
ing “back to religion and the worship of God, many whose faith has 
become dim, and their hope faint and their charity cold” (p. 13). 

For this reason, it deals in the first part with certain fundamental 
questions and presuppositions, a proper understanding of which is 
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essential if the searcher after truth is not to be overawed by the learn- 
ing of the doubter, and frightened away from the Word of God by the 
‘critics’ arbitrary rejection of the inerrancy, historicity, etc., of the 
Bible. The treatment of the various questions is not exhaustive; it is 
at all times suggestive, and invites to further study and enquiry. The 
Chapter on Inspiration, for example, is covered in four pages, and the 
idea which is stressed is that without the Church’s teaching it would be 
impossible to know what is the inspired Word of God (compare this 
with Fr. Lattey’s more formal treatment of Inspiration in the E.C.T.S. 
pamphlet, Do 90), and that any other position is untenable. The mat- 
ter dealt with in this first part is Reason (a rational appeal against the 
a priori rejection of the possibility of any Divine intervention), Revela- 
tion, Inspiration, Inerrancy. 

The second part deals with the age old question of Adam and Eve 
(Evolution is touched upon in passing) in Chapter VI, Prehistory (are 
the events up to Abraham myths?; a discussion of Literary Form is 
introduced in this connection), The Document Hypothesis and the 
Wellhausen Historical Stages in Chs. VIII and IX, and finally the 
Prophets. 

In the third part separate chapters are dedicated to Jesus Christ, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and Paul. The book is well worth buy- 
ing in order to read this chapter on St. Paul (pp. 117-127). The 
Pauline Synthesis of Unity is admirably outlined: “our unity with 
Christ, and in Him with the Father and with each other, and this unity 
with Christ both individual and corporate, through the Church” (cf. p. 
11 from Archbishop Downey’s foreword). 

It cannot be said that the book is easy reading even for the initiated. 
The English Catholic or non-Catholic layman—for whom this book was 
written—must close this book still wondering what certain sections of it 
are all about. No doubt this will provoke further sincere enquiry. The 
general overall impression that such a reader will get, however, is that 
there is an answer to the question of those ‘critics’ who endeavour to 
undermine the whole basis and authority of the Bible. He will not be 
discouraged, on this score, from going to the Bible, and there searching 
for its pearls of great price. 

3. References have been made in the press to the discovery of 
certain manuscripts, including one of Isaias, in Palestine, about twelve 
months ago. The announcement was shrouded in generality and 
vagueness. Recently, however, Prof. W. F. Albright, of the John 
Hopkins Uni., Baltimore, U.S.A., a noted biblical scholar, in the Bulle- 
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tin of the American School for Oriental Research (No. 110, April, 
1948, p. 2sqq.) has supplied the world with some details about what 
appears to be a find of the first magnitude. 

The Mss. were found in a cave near the north coast of the Dead 
Sea. The most important ms., now the property of the Monastery of 
St. Mark of Jerusalem, is that containing the complete text of Isaias. 
Albright has examined two photographic reproductions of this ms. His 
conclusion is that it dates back to the beginning of the Machabean era 
(150 B.C.), i.e., to about a thousand years before any other known ms. 
of the Prophets (Cairo Codex, 895 A.D.). This means that this ms., 
if correctly dated, is older, or at least contemporaneous, with the 
Septuagint translation of this prophet. There is, besides, another text 
of Isaias, now in the possession of the Jewish Uni. of Jerusalem. 

Among the other Mss., there is (1) a partial commentary of the 
prophet Habacuc, (2) a manual of rubrics and discipline of some uni- 
dentified Jewish sect, (3) an account of some unspecified war, (4) 
certain apocryphal books in the original Hebrew, until now exstant 
only in a Greek translation. Prof. Sukenik, of the Jewish Uni., claims 
that all these Mss. date back to at least 70 A.D. (Cf. Osservatore 
Romano, 25th July, 1948). 

4. On the 29th July, 1948, Abbot Salmon, O.S.B., of the Monas- 
tery of St. Jerome, Rome, presented the Holy Father with the latest 
volume of the Benedictine critical edition of the Vulgate—our I and II 
Paralipomenon—bearing the title, “Liber Verborum Dierum’. With 
the publication of Volume VII, a third of the work is already complet- 
ed. At the same time, it is announced that Esdras, Tobias, Judith, 
Esther, Job and the Psalms are being prepared for publication. 

5. In November of last year, the first volume, containing the 
first nineteen books of Mons. Ronald Knox’s Old Testament, Genesis 
to Esther, was published in the United States by Sheed and Ward. The 


second volume will appear this year. 
HG DAVIS. 
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DE SACRAMENTIS. Collectio Theologica Romana. VI, by Antonius 

Piolanti. Marietti. 2nd Edition. pp. 460. 

Fr. Piolanti in his textbook De Sacramentis has produced a book 
well and clearly printed. It has the advantage, from the pedagogical 
point of view, that the enunciations of the theses are almost all brief and 
clear. One is made to wonder, however, what distinction is intended 
between the enunciations variously entitled thesis, propositio and 
assertum, and what one is to make of those which appear on pages 131, 
133, and elsewhere without any title attached. Reference to the book 
would be easier if the theses were listed by enunciation in the table of 
contents, or even in a separate list. 

It is likely that the tract on the sacrament of Penance will be re- 
garded as the best in the book. The discussion on Indulgences here is 
more full and much more clear than one expects to find in a book of this 
size. The treatment of the sacrament itself, and of some of the historical 
questions arising from it, could hardly be better done in such small com- 
pass. Unfortunately the excellence found here, and in some other sec- 
tions of the book, is not maintained. 

There are many points of contention in the theology of the sacra- 
ments, the principal ones being, perhaps, the generic or specific institu- 
tion (with the bearing of this discussion on the matter of Confirmation 
and Orders), the causality of the sacraments, and, above all, the sacrifice 
of the Mass. Ina brief review it will not seem unreasonable to take for 
granted those parts of the book in which common and undisputed 
opinions are expressed (and these parts of Fr. Piolanti’s book have 
considerable merit in clarity), and to review principally some portions 
of the work in which difference of opinion is most to be expected. 

It is rather surprising to find, in the tract on the sacraments in 
general, that the Washing of the Feet is mentioned only in a footnote 
(p. 97). A detailed discussion of the Scripture account of this incident 
is usually found most useful in bringing home to the students the idea 
of a sacrament, and just what is necessary in instituting one. 

The view of the Mass propounded and defended by Fr. Piolanti is 
that of Billot; but unfortunately, like Billot himself, Fr. Piolanti seems 
to imagine that it is only in this theory that the mystic immolation is 
regarded as necessary in the sacrifice of the Mass. It was this short- 
sighted view that led Billot to think that any Father of the Church or 
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any theologian who spoke recognizably of the mystic immolation was a 
supporter of his theory; a supposition very far from the truth. 

It has always been the opinion of theologians that the mind of the 
Council of Trent is represented in the Catechism of the Council. In the 
Catechism this well-known passage appears: “Unum at idem sacrificium 
esse fatemur et haberi debet, quod in Missa peragitur et quod in cruce 
oblatum est ; quemadmodum una est et eadem hostia, Christus videlicet 
Dominus noster, qui seipsum in ara crucis semel tantumodo cruentum 
immolavit. Neque enim cruenta et incruenta hostia duae sunt hostiae, 
sed una tanum; cuius sacrificium, postquam Dominus ita praecepit : Hoc 
facite in meam commemorationem, in eucharistia quotidie instauratur”. 
(Pars 2, c. 4, n. 76. 4th Roman edit., 1907, p. 232). The Mass then 
is the same sacrifice as that of the Cross; and specifically the same, as 
the words of the Council itself show: “sola offerendi ratione diversa”’. 
There is a difference, but only an accidental one restricted to the mode 
of offering. Yet, Fr. Piolanti, in a perfectly logical development of his 
system, explicitly concludes that the Mass is essentially and specifically 
different from the sacrifice of the Cross (p. 265). His argument is this: 
The formal cause, immolation, is numerically and specifically different 
in the Mass and on the Cross; therefore the Mass and the Cross are 
essentially and specifically different sacrifices. In a footnote on the 
same page, Fr. Piolanti says that this conclusion arises only ‘philoso- 
phice loquendo’; so that we can, he suggests, recognize that the Mass 
and the sacrifice of the Cross ‘quoad substantiam conveniunt’ though 
they are, philosophically speaking, essentially and specifically different. 
We must, then, imagine either that the Council of Trent is content to be 
inaccurate in so important a matter, or that the theory which holds that 
the mystic immolation constitutes the essence of the Mass is unfounded. * 
The choice is not a difficult one. 

In addition to providing this convincing, though unintentional, 
refutation of Billot’s theory, Fr. Piolanti names amongst his supporters 
(without reference to or quotation from their works) Bonaventure, 
Albert the Great, and Cajetan. Now these men, and many others, held 
that the immolation which makes the Mass a sacrifice is the immolation 
of Calvary, and that while the mystic immolation is necessary, it is only 
the mode of perseverance of Calvary, and does not suffice to make the 
Mass a sacrifice. Cajetan says: “nec etiam ipse qui repetitur modus 
concurrit ad sacrificium propter se” (T. III, tr. 10, c.6). Bonaventure 
and Albert the Great teach the same doctrine. They should not then be 
cited as supporters of a doctrine which they explicitly reject. Their 
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views are presented in Paquet, De Sacramentis (Pustet, Rome, 2nd ed. 
1909, pp. 406-418), from which work the above quotation and reference 
to Cajetan is taken. 

There are also several inconsistencies in Fr. Piolanti’s presentation 
of his opinion. For instance, on p. 256 he says: “The more common 
and truer opinion holds that Christ concurs proximately in every Mass 
by a new act of his human will, by which he wishes that the mystic 
immolation of his body should take place, and orders it to the honour of 
God”. But on p. 262 he writes: “The offering of a true sacrifice does 
not seem in accord with the glorious state of Christ”. Is one to conclude 
that in Fr. Piolanti’s opinion the Mass is not a true sacrifice? or that 
this new act of the will is not an act of the glorified Christ? 

The refutation of de la Taille’s theory is not strengthened by refer- 
ence to the book of Alonso, El Sacrificio eucaristico de la ultima 
cena del Senor, seyun el Concilio Tridentino (p. 261), since the 
work of Alonso is of little worth, and has long been discredited. It 
seems, in any case, too much to say that the theory ‘aperte contradicit 
Tridentino’ (p. 261) ; especially when the arguments to establish this 
statement are so very weak, and so very much open to question. 

The thesis on the institution of the sacraments (pp. 93-96) gives 
one the impression that the author is not aware of the weight of the 
historical difficulties against the specific institution of Confirmation in 
particular, and that he has refrained here from drawing attention to the 
great body of authority that can be adduced to support the theory that 
the Church has power to change the matter of Orders. In fairness, how- 
ever, it should be noted that the various opinions on this point are out- 
lined on pp. 418, 419. The theories regarding the mode of causation 
of the sacraments are dealt with pp. 39 to 54; and it seems likely that 
the presentation of the arguments for his own opinion will be considered 
inferior to the refutation of the opinions which Fr. Piolanti rejects. 

The book is rather a compilation than the product of research; and 
the tendency to give long lists of names without any reference or quota- 
tion may be taken as a sign rather of weakness than of strength, especi- 
ally since the references and quotations which are given from place to 
place, are sometimes inaccurate. or instance, there is a reference in a 
footnote on p. 140 to St. Thomas 2, 2 q. 28, a. 5, ad. 3. As it happens 
there is no article 5 in this question of the Summa. A quotation from 
St. John Chrysostom is given on p. 254, containing the phrase ‘in Cruce’. 
This phrase is not to be found in the Greek text, nor in the Latin version 
given in the volume of Migne to which Fr. Piolanti refers. 


LE 
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CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. A Historical and Doctrinal Study, by 
George Hayward Joyce, S.J. Second Edition, revised ‘and 
enlarged. pp. XIII, 633 and index. Sheed and Ward, 21/- 
(stg.) net. 

The author of this monumental work on Marriage, Fr. George H. 
Joyce, S.J., occupied the position of professor of Dogmatic Theology 
at Heythrop College, England. Many of our readers will remember 
his “Principles of Logic” and his “Natural Theology”. ‘‘Christian 
Marriage”, which was first published in 1933, is now offered after care- 
ful revision and with some enlargement, incorporating the changes 
which seemed desirable to the author after ten years of further attention 
to his subject. It is regretted that death came to him in 1943; and so 
the work of seeing this second edition through the press has been under- 
taken by a confrere, Fr. F. Courtney, S.J. 

The necessities of pastoral work demand that the priest be well 
versed in the modern legislation of the Church concerning the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony, since the licit and sometimes the valid administra- 
tion of this Sacrament will depend on the accuracy of the Pastor’s know- 
ledge. It is not impossible that in dealing with marriage questions 
there will be at times an application of “rule of thumb” methods. The 
Church’s teaching on Marriage and the reasons for her canonical pre- 
scriptions can best be appreciated and remembered when one is aware 
of the doctrines involved and of the various stages in what may be 
described as the evolution of the present legal enactments which safe- 
guard the sanctity and stability of the marriage contract. The careful 
study of the present work provides a solid background that will give 
new understanding and consequently greater interest and zeal in all 
that concerns the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

The book opens with a full and comprehensive survey of the 
natural Law concerning Marriage and its essential properties of unity 
and indissolubility. Then the author proceeds to enquire what con- 
stitutes Marriage—the consent of the contracting parties—and this is 
shown by a historical and canonical treatment of the question from the 
beginning to Gratian and thence to the doctrine of the Council of Trent. 
The form of the celebration of Marriage and the problem of clandestine 
Marriages next occupy our attention, and we are likewise treated to a 
comprehensive and interesting summary of the question to the Tametst 
decree of Trent and on to the promulgation of the Code. Passing thence 
to the sacramental character of Marriage, we have a full vindication of 
the Catholic Dogma from Scripture, the Fathers and the Theologians, 
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as well as a statement and refutation of the Protestant errors. The 
identity of the contract and the Sacrament in Christian Marriage, and 
the jurisdiction of the Church in matrimonial cases are the subjects of 
the next two chapters. Some two hundred and thirty pages cover the 
treatment of the big question of the indissolubility of Marriage and 
divorce, discussed from the point of view of dogma and history. Here 
especially the historical review is most useful and complete. A disser- 
tation on the impediments of consanguinity and affinity occupies the 
twelfth chapter, and finally we have the unity of Marriage and the ques- 
tion of plurality of consorts, simultaneously or successively, brought be- 
fore us with the same thoroughness which characterises the rest of the 
book. 


The many expositions of the history and workings of Ecclesiastical 
and Parliamentary enactments in England will interest readers in 
Australia, where civil marriage legislation is based on English Law. 


The professional scholar will learn much from this work, while the 
average cleric will find that, though its perusal required close attention, 
the results will be a compensating deeper appreciation of the “great 
Sacrament”. 


J.M. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Translated by Ronald A. Knox. Burns 
Oates and Washbourne Ltd., 1948. NEW EDITION, Demy 
Octavo, 1948, pp. xii; 449. 


A New Edition, demy octavo, 1948; that is the point of this review, 
for Fr. Knox’s translation has been so frequently reviewed by now that 
any enlarged comment is unnecessary here. 


There are no apparent Errata to mar a beautiful book. Printed in 
England, it has efficient gracefulness, is a joy to the eye, a delight to the 
hand (and is worthy of a place among the Peers of the Bookshelf). 


Of' the contents there is, as I have remarked, no present need for 
enlarged comment. Those whose hearts are irrevocably wedded to the 
rhythm of the Douai will not readily exchange its familiar poetry and 
archaic obscurity for all the light of Knox (R.A.) But let us remind 
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them that the Knox, too, has its poetry and adroit rhythm. Compare 
the following passages from I Timothy III, 16: 


Douai. 

“And evidently great is the mys- 
tery of godliness which was 
manifested in the flesh, was justi- 
fied in the spirit, appeared unto 
angels, hath been preached unto 
the Gentiles, is believed in the 
world, is taken up in glory”. 


Knox. 

“No question of it, it is a great 
mystery we worship. Revelation 
made in human nature, justifica- 
tion won in the realm of the 
spirit; a vision seen by angels, a 
mystery preached to the Gentiles ; 
Christ in the world, accepted by 


faith, Christ, on high, taken up 
into glory”’. 


My copy does not indicate the cost. The English price is 12/6. 
ete. 


SYNOPSE DES QUATRE EVANGILES, D’aprés le synopse 
grecque du M. J. Lagrange, O.P., by C. Lavergne, O.P., 2nd Edit., 
Paris (J. Gabalda et C’*-), 1948, pp. 275, 200 francs. 

This most useful book forms part of the series Etudes Bibliques. 
Father Lavergne has adapted and translated into French the Greek 
synopsis of Lagrange. Father Lavergne is a devoted disciple of the 
great Dominican, and it is a pleasure to see that the preface was written 
in Jerusalem during 1947. Lagrange’s Evangile de Jésus Christ 
(which deserves to be known more even than it has been in the English 
translation) forms, the editor states, the commentary followed by this 
synopsis. Hence there is little which calls for remark in the synopsis. 
Lagrange’s views were taught and defended by the master himself over 
long years. Not all have accepted them, but the vigour and sincerity of 
Lagrange have won him a place among the leading Catholic exegetes 
of our time. The crucifixion is placed on April 7, 30; while it is held 
Our Lord celebrated three Paschs during His public life. The Public 
Life began in 28 (baptism of Our Lord, 6 January, 28), and ended on 
April 7,30. This book has been adopted by many seminaries in France. 
Father Lavergne has a happy turn of phrase, for instance—Matthew 
listens and proves; Mark regards and relates; Luke examines and 
expounds ; John re-lives and communes with himself. Father Lavergne 
gives us two maps, some excellent tables, and most precise notes. While 
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all the editor’s arrangements may not be accepted (to quote only one 
instance, he places John VI before John V), the new knowledge and 
deeper insight into Our Lord’s life which comes from reading such a 
Synopsis will place all in Father Lavergne’s debt. It is a pity that this 
book will of necessity be mainly restricted to France and French speak- 
ing lands. Literary France has many sins to answer for, but this great 
people of genius and lucidity have loved Christ with intensity during the 
centuries. Lagrange, Grandmaison, Lebreton, Prat, Fouard (the old 
champion), make up a modern team for any World Series. In their 
scholarly, pious and poetic writings Christ will be found, rather than in 
cloying reconstructions of novelists. The Gospels, first of all, and then 
the great masters of all nations, yes, but the old cry Gesta Dei per 
Francos is not yet out of date. 
Aiea 


* * * * 


CHRYSOSTOM ON THE CONDESCENSION AND ACCUR- 
ACY OF THE SCRIPTURES. By Kev, MoH? Flanagan, o yee 
S.T.L. Being an extract from an essay having the above title, 
which was presented to the theological faculty of St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth, as a thesis for the degree of Doctor. pp. v & 
43. Paper cover. 3/- (Greenmeadows, N.Z.). 

The title of this booklet is not the kind that attracts purchasers; 
which is a pity, for the contents are very helpful and the author’s prose 
is fluid and clear. 

Condescension may be defined as Divine pedagogy. “All God’s 
intercourse with us must be tempered down to our littleness, otherwise 
it would remain forever foreign to us”. (p. 36). Without this prin- 
ciple of condescension the literal sense of the Holy Scripture becomes 
provocatively difficult. Hence the heresies of St. John Chrysostom’s 
day, and the Modernist heresy of our own time, may be said to originate, 
in part at least, from a too superficial interpretation of the literal sense. 

“As in sound pedagogy, so also in Scripture, things are taught a 
little at a time, erroneous ideas are tolerated until the time is ripe for 
correcting them. Thus it is that we find in the Sacred Books a gradual 
progress from more rudimentary to more perfect truth and moral doc- 
trine, and ideas and practices tolerated in the beginning, which later 
were corrected. It is important to note that they are tolerated only and 
not approved. ...Thus if the early Hebrews had been taught about the 
Blessed Trinity they would have construed It in a polytheistic sense... . 


Sh 
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He (Chrysostom) maintains that the Saviour revealed in a cautious, 
piecemeal fashion the truths about Himself. And He did this out of 
condescension, for; if He had made known too suddenly His Divine 
Personality and His two-fold Nature He would have overwhelmed and 
misled His hearers”. (p. 39). 

From the above one may estimate the importance and usefulness of 
the matter of this booklet; many of those who read it will regret that 
Fr. Flanagan’s complete opus has not been published as yet. 


Sake 


* * * * 


CATHOLIC HISTORY READERS, Part II, The Lands of Our 
Fathers, by Rev. J. F. Kelly, Catholic Education Office, Melbourne, 
1948, 94 pp. 

Earlier parts of this excellent Catholic History Reader have been 
reviewed in the Record. It is with pleasure that we bring to the notice 
of our readers this new addition to the series. It is designed for ‘“‘child- 
ren nine plus (Grade IV, Victoria)”. Father Kelly has written so 
well that quite a few older than nine will find it hard to put the book 
down. In the preface, the author reminds the teachers that legends 
have grown around the saints of the period he is dealing with (Sts. 
Patrick, Columba, Brendan, Gregory the Great, Venerable Bede). 
These beautiful stories are introduced by the phrase, “It is said’, “So 
the story goes”, and “the incident should be read by the children as a 
story which was told about the saint hundreds of years after his 
death. ..”,—a very admirable way of dealing with the matter. This 
part, The Land of Our Fathers, deals with the early history of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. First of all, the work of Caesar is de- 
scribed, Roman Britain and the departure of the Romans. Next St. 
Germanus of Auxerre’s visit to Britain is spoken of in a most informa- 
tive fashion, and finally the coming of the Anglo-Saxons is_ briefly 
described. Christian Ireland is then dealt with (p. 17-p. 43); the 
great stories of Patrick (born on the western shores of Britain), 
Kieran, Brendan (‘There is good reason to believe that Christian mis- 
sionaries from Ireland did reach America; but whether Brendan made 
all the great voyages that we have just read about we do not know’) 
and Columba. Part III treats of the gracious account of the coming of 
St. Augustine to Kent, and the growth of the Church in England— 
Aidan, Hilda and the Venerable Bede. The attack of the Northmen 
and the work of Alfred the Great and Brian Boru close the Euro- 
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pean section (Part IV). The final section (Part V) deals with the 
early years of Australian history. Four maps and many illustrations 
make the booklet even more attractive. Tribute must be paid to the 
wide learning that one feels is lurking behind these pellucid pages, as 
well as to the good judgment of the author. 

Ta: 


* * *x * 


THE ORIGINS OF THE GREAT SCHISM, by Walter Ullmann, 

London, Burns Oates, 1948, pp. 244 + VII, 18/-. 

This careful and suggestive study in fourteenth century ecclesias- 
tical history is from the pen of the Lecturer in Medieval History in the 
University of Leeds. Dr. Ullmann (a doctor of both civil and canon 
law) feels that the sweeping statements, such as on one hand, the 
schism was the result of a clash between nationalism and international- 
ism, and on the other, that the French were to blame, are too facile, and 
do not explain completely the great disaster. He works on well-known 
sources, such as Raynaldus, Mollat’s edition of Baluzius, Vitae Paparwm 
Aventonensium, which indeed all who treat of the subject must turn to, 
but Dr. Ullmann has intimate knowledge of some of the canonists of the 
day and of their view. The first chapter stresses the internal weakness 
of the Church, namely, the luxury of the Avignon period, which “affect- 
ed and infected the very personalities in whose hands lay the earthly 
fate of the Church”. Why was Prignano, Archbishop of Bari, elected 
pope? The author brings out well the fact that Prignano had been a 
prominent official at Avignon and was looked upon as sensible (1e., 
French). The French cardinals were in a majority, some 12 to 4 (3 
Italians and 1 Spaniard). But they quarrelled among themselves, and, 
as men do, one party out of spite thought of Prignano as a convenient 
stopgap. Dr. Ullmann is firmly convinced of the canonical validity of 
the election, even though it was accompanied by much buffoonery. A 
contemporary, with a modern journalist’s touch, has described Urban 
Vi asa “small, stout man with a yellowish face, this choleric individual, 
who became red with anger and hoarse with rage”. For three months 
the cardinals addressed him as pope, attended his court, sought favours 
and suffered his abuse and his violence. They, therefore, recognized his 
election as valid. But he was frankly impossible. The cardinals then 
convinced themselves they had not freely elected him. What astounds 
Dr. Ullmann is the ease with which Churchmen accepted the situation 
and went ahead with two popes, two bishops in many a see. Dr. 
Ullmann has some final chapters on the English reaction to the schism, 
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a study of the canonists of the period, and the growth of the conciliar 
movement, particularly the part of Cardinal Zabarella. It would be 
wrong to say that this is an epoch making essay, but it is a clear, detailed 
and fair account of a great event, which will arouse interest. 


Ve 


* * * * 


COMMENTARY ON THE CATZ£CHISM, by Rev. W. Frean, 
’ C.SS.R. (Redemptorist Fathers, Pennant Hills, N.S.W.), pp. 228. 
The last few decades have brought forth much discussion, fre- 
quently enough giving voice to dissatisfaction, on the efficacy of the 
teaching of Religion both in our primary and secondary schools.  Criti- 
cism was not always destructive, but criticism, perhaps more than justi- 
fied, there certainly was. The Catechism itself was a target for attack, 
and in some quarters there was a feeling that it should be abolished for 
something more practical, something which would impart a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of our Faith in a manner more easily assimilated 
and aimed at training the will as well as the intellect. As a statement 
of Catholic doctrine, complete and accurate, the Catechism is likely to 
hold the field, but it is not to be denied that taken alone without verbal 
instruction and other helps, the child, or average adult for that matter, 
would gain very little of real benefit from the Catechism. 

The book under review is a noteworthy contribution to what is 
still needed both in the schools and outside them as an aid to the under- 
standing of the Catechism. Its author is a well known Redemptorist 
Father of the Australian Province, with wide experience enhanced by 
his contacts with the cross section of Australian manhood with which 
he was intimately associated as a Chaplain during the late war. He 
commences by stating the truths that every Christian should know: The 
Unity and Trinity of God, the Incarnation and Redemption, and the 
rewards and punishments of a future life. The Catholic, however, be- 
lieves that he should accept what is taught by the Church—and in this 
is the fundamental difference with the Protestant. Hence, the second 
chapter of the book is a proof of the true Church from the four marks 
of Unity, Catholicity, Apostolicity, and Sanctity. Having identified the 
true Church, he proceeds to an exposition of the truths which she 
teaches. The order of the Catechism is not followed entirely ; the chap- 
ters on the Commandments have been placed in part I]. The general 
plan would be: God and creation, The Trinity and Incarnation, a chap- 
ter on the Bible, Christ and His Divinity, The Church founded by 
Christ, obligation to membership of the Church, the Pope, Sin and its 
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remission, Grace, the Sacraments in detail, the Mystical Body of Christ 
and the Last Things. In the second part is a treatment of the Com- 
mandments of God and the Church and an explanation of some popular 
devotions. 

From this it can be seen that the Commentary is indeed complete 
in the matter it covers. Necessarily much of it is brief, especially the 
chapters on the commandments, but emphasis has been laid on those 
points where Protestant errors are most likely to cause difficulty to the 
child who will afterwards mix with Protestants of different shades of 
religious beliefs and prejudices. For a convert, this feature of the work 
should prove valuable, for it shows him where he has been in error. 
The educated layman of the professional class would want a more pro- 
found knowledge of his Religion than could be gained from this book, 
and we think it would not be sufficient for the students of the higher 
classes in the secondary schools; but for the average person and as a 
intermediary between elementary books of instruction and, say, Dr. 
Sheehan’s “Apologetics”, it will doubtless prove very useful. As a 
help in instructing converts, it can be heartily recommended, it 1s some- 
thing they can take home and read for themselves between their instruc- 
tions by the priest. 

J.M. 


x * * * 


ADAM: A PLAY, Translated from the Anglo-Norman by John W. 
Doyle, S.J., Shakespeare Head Press, Sydney, 1948, pp. 70, 5/6. 
Information on the popular religion of the Middle Ages is of con- 

stant interest. Chaucer tells us of the Widow of Bath, who went mer- 

rily “to playes of myracles and to marriages”. All of us have to go to 
marriages, merrily or unmerrily, but we no longer go to Miracle Plays. 

Yet how many times in sermons have we not, rather vaguely, spoken 

of the Ages of Faith when the Drama was fostered and inspired by the 

Church? What was a Miracle Play like? Father Doyle, aided and 

abetted by a Sydney publisher, has given us a fine English edition of, 

perhaps, the earliest play of this nature. The play, Adam, is an anony- 
mous piece of the XII century, written in Anglo-Norman, stage direc- 
tions in Latin, and preserved almost completely. Preceded in time by 
the fragmentry Wise and Foolish Virgins and accompanied by the con- 
temporary Resurrection, Adam was a fine choice for translation. The 
action takes place before the Church, which represents Heaven. The 
earthly Paradise is on the left, a few trees, flowers and fruit show the 
place to be very pleasant. On the right, Hell-Mouth is represented, 
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from which the Devil appears, and through which all the characters 
(save God and the angels) make their exit, as it leads also to Limbo. 
The actor taking the part of Adam is admonished to reply at the proper 
moment, not hurrying nor delaying. The play tells us of the Tempta- 
tion and Fall of Our First Parents. | Eve rejoices when she eats the 
apple: 
I have tasted it! 

My God! What savour! 

Never have I tasted such sweet. 

Such the apple’s savour— 
God then seeks them out. God is attired in a dalmatic; while Adam 
is in red, Eve in white. After their sin, Adam and Eve place leaves 
on their garments. Adam and Eve are driven from Paradise to the 
centre of the stage, where a few barrels of soil represent the earth, which 
Adam must now dig. The second act deals with Abel and Cain, show- 
ing the hopeless struggle of good against evil. The great hope dawns 
when the name of Christ is uttered. Then Abraham, Moses, Aaron, 
David, Solomon, Balaam, Daniel, Habacuc, Jeremias, and Isaias come 
before us, uttering their prophecies. Father Doyle has eliminated 
Nabuchodonosor, who in the original ms. is speaking when the narrative 
breaks off. Anyhow, he gave us Balaam, sitting on an ass, so we will 
forgive him. How did the play end? That it seems we shall never 
know. However, Father Doyle puts us out of our agony in the year 
of grace, 1948, by writing the end himself. Advance Australia! He 
does it very nicely, too, by ringing church bells, throwing open the 
church doors, with a Choir getting extremely busy about Christmas 
music. Father Doyle’s translation is dignified, and the sober play loses 
none of its strength in its English dress. It deserves to be made known 
to a wide audience, and it should become a popular play for Christmas 
time. It is to be hoped Balaam and his ass survive. The men of the 
XII century would accept a barrel of soil as a field, but they would not 
have tolerated a Balaam without an ass. It is unnecessary to speak of 
Father Doyle’s unobtrusive, but very solid, scholarship, as it is in evi- 
dence on every page. The play has been accepted by the A.B.C. for 
broadcasting. 

i ia 
LUMEN VITAE, International Review of Religious Education, 
Brussels, 27, Rue de Spa (Belgium), vol. III, 1948. 
This new review, edited by the Jesuit Fathers in Brussels, is a 

recent exchange with the Record. We have much pleasure in bringing 
it to the notice of our readers, particularly those engaged in Catholic 
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educational work. The editors draw articles from a wide field, and 
from many pens. Articles are written in French or English, so that if 
Gabriel Le Bras, of the Sorbonne, writes for it (and he does) the 
resumé of his article then appears in English. A simple list of contribu- 
tors will show the value of this review—C. S. Lewis, Fr. Drinkwater 
(England), James Keller (New York), Russell (C.U. of Washington), 
Bandas (U.S.A.), Boulard (Paris), J. T. McMahon (Perth, W.A.), 
etc., etc. The articles consider the educational question in a wide 
fashion. Some titles will give an idea of the variety of topics touched 
upon—An attempted inquiry into the religious knowledge of sixth form 
boys, What young Christians think of Devotion to our Lady—Feminine 
Ideals and Feminine Education, Group work in religious Doctrine Class, 
The Screen and Beyond this world, Influence of boarding schools on 
religious life, Religious instruction in English.County Schools. Each 
number of this quarterly is of some 190 pages. It is very well printed 
on good paper. The price in Belgium is 150 francs belges. Duckett 
(140 Strand, London) are the British agents, who will take annual 
subscriptions at £1. 


SL 
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EUNTES DOCETE, Pont. Uni. de Prop. Fide, Fasc. 1-3, 1948, Rome. 

pp. 328. 

The Pontifical University of “Propaganda Fide” has joined the 
other Roman faculties in publishing a review, in which its distinguished 
professors and alumni will have an organ for their learning, as also for 
the publication of information concerning the life of the institution. So 
far as one can judge from the first volume, the articles will constitute 
the main part of the review. During 1948, Profs. Parente, Piolanti and 
Callaey, among others, contributed to this section, which contained 
thirteen articles, in Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, and English. Then 
follow sections entitled Notes, Consultations, Book Reviews, and news 
of Propaganda University. Two issues made up the first volume, 
though it appears that, eventually, Euntes Docete will be published three 
times each year. The distinguished names of its editor (Mons. P. 
Parente) and contributors give an assurance of the high tone of this new 
review. The price yearly is given as 5 dollars, which is to be sent to 
Mons. P. Parente, Direttore dell‘ “Euntes Docete” Pont. Universita di 
Propaganda Fide, Via Urbano VIII, 16, Rome. Euntes Docete is a 
recent exchange with the 4.C.R. 
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Offtrial BDoruments 


Dilecto Filio Nostro 
Normanno Tit. Sanctorum Quattuor Coronatorum 
S.R.E. Presbytero Cardinali Gilroy 
Archiepiscopo Sydneyensi 
PLUS PE XE 
Dilecte Fili Noster, 
salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem 


Supremam sollicitamque in universa Ecclesia potestatem Nobis 
habentibus nihil profecto est potius nihilque optabilius, in hoc quidem 
anxio ancipitique rerum humanarum cursu, quam ut in dissitos excul- 
tosque populos catholicae fidei lumen late penitusque propagetur, iisque 
cum divini Magistri doctrina ac libertate vera prosperitas altiorque 
dignitas afferatur. Quapropter jucundo prorsus animo nuper accepi- 
mus in Japonica natione apparari amplissima sollemnia, quarto hoc 
saeculo ad exitum vergente, ex quo Sanctus Franciscus XNaverius, 
primorum Apostolorum premens vestigia, cum suis sodalibus, intrepidis 
evangelicae veritatis praeconibus, post longam navigationem per 
ignotas inexploratasque terras multis perfunctus periculis, ad Japoniae 
insularum appulit oras. Quid enimvero salutarius esse potest illustri 
populo Japonico, quam ut rectum salutis iter ingrediatur, ab illo strenuo 
Apostolo eiusque aemulatoribus demonstratum, praesertim quum tot 
tantasque calamitates recentis belli et ruinas expertus sit, et renovatis 
viribus inter laeta Domini pascua pacifica industriae virtutisque opera 
aggrediatur, animum divina gratia erigendo ad felicitatem in caelis 
adipiscendam? Quodsi anteactis temporibus plures exstiterunt causae, 
quae catholico nomini dilatando gravi fuerunt impedimento, in praesenti 
autem firma spes affulget fore, ut, conspiratione omnium bonorum in 
dies progrediente, itineribus quoque et epistolarum inter homines com- 
merciis celerioribus frequentioribusque effectis, divini verbi praedicatio 
et curatio animarum expedite magis magisque in dies peragantur, quo 
facilius non modo christiana sapientia, verum etiam geniunae humani- 
tatis laus in cives Japonicos divulgetur. Quare proximam faustitatis 
quater saecularis celebrationem Nostra commendatione probamus, eique 
quodammodo praesentes esse exoptamus. Te igitur, Dilecte Fili 
Noster, qui in praenobili sede metropolitana Sydneyensi pastorali 
munere perfungeris ac Romanae purpurae splendore refulges, Legatum 
Nostrum a Latere eligimus ac renuntiamus, ut, Nostram gerens 
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personam, saecularibus praesideas sollemnibus, quae ad memoriam 
gloriosi ingressus Sancti Francisci Xaverii in Japoniae insulas cele- 
brandam exeunte proximo mense Majo habebuntur. Tibi ultro facul- 
tatem tribuimus ut, statuta die, Sacro pontificali ritu peracto, adstanti- 
bus nomine Nostro Nostraque auctoritate benedicas, plenariam indul- 
gentiam iisdem proponens, ad Eclesiae prescripta lucrandam. 
Denique exoramus divem in misericordia Deum, ut cum pacifico Ipsius 
regno in clarissima Japoniae natione constabiliendo novus illic nascatur 
saeculorum ordo, plenus chrisianae laudis ac prosperitatis. Cujus 
interea caelestis praesidii nuntia et peculiaris Nostrae caritatis testis sit 
Apostolica Benedictio, quam tibi, Dilecte Fili Noster, cunctisque iis, qui 
sacris sollemnibus intererunt, peramanter in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum die XVII mensis Aprilis, 
Dominica Resurrectionis D.N.J.C., anno MDCCCCXXXXIX, Pontifi- 
catus Nostri undecimo. 


PIUSTEP 2G 


** 2K * K 


To Our Beloved Son 
Norman Gilroy 
Cardinal Priest of the Holy Roman Church 
of the title of the Four Crowned Martyrs 
Archbishop of. Sydney 

Beloved Son, health and Apostolic Blessing—To the supreme 
power which We hold in the universal, Church is joined a solicitous 
care that makes nothing more important and nothing more desirable to 
Us, particularly at this anxious and critical moment of human history, 
than to see the light of the Catholic Faith widely and thoroughly propo- 
gated amongst distant peoples of high civilization. Such propagation 
of the Catholic Faith is calculated to bring to those peoples not only 
the teaching of the Divine Master and liberty, but also true prosperity 
and a superior dignity. Consequently, it was with extreme joy that We 
recently heard of the preparations which are being made amongst the 
Japanese nation to celebrate the fourth centenary of the landing of St. 
Francis Xavier on the shores of those islands. These great solemnities 
will recall the days when the saint, following in the footsteps of the first 
Apostles and accompanied by companions who were intrepid heralds of 
the Gospel truth, after a long voyage through unknown and unexplored 
lands in the course of which he braved many dangers, reached the goal 
of his desire. 


ee a Ae 
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Surely nothing could be more salutary for the illustrious people of 
Japan than that they should enter on the right way of salvation shown 
to them by that strenuous Apostle and by those who emulated his zeal. 
This is all the more true, since the Japanese people have experienced so 
many of the terrible calamites of the recent war. They have surely 
reached a time when a renewal of strength amidst the pleasant pastures 
of the Lord would conduce to a peaceful resumption of the works of 
industry and virtue, while by the grace of God the souls of the nation 
are raised to the happiness to be obtained in heaven. 


Certainly, in days gone by, many causes worked strongly to pre- 
vent the spread of the Catholic name in Japan, but now, with the 
progressive co-operation of all good people, the hope shines out brightly 
that not only Christian wisdom but also its high standards of genuine 
culture will find wide acceptance amongst that people. Journeys have 
now become easier, epostolary correspondence between men is quicker 
and more frequent; and these are circumstances that can ensure more 
rapid and efficacious preaching of the divine word and facilitate the 
care of souls. 


For these reasons We give Our favour and commendation to the 
fourth centenary celebrations that are soon to be happily held and We 
wish as fully as possible to be present at them. Therefore, Beloved 
Son, We choose and appoint you as Our Legate a Latere—you 
who hold the pastoral office in the noble metropolitan See of Sydney 
and are invested with the splendour of the Roman Purple. We appoint 
you to represent Our person in presiding over the centenary solemnities, 
which will be held at the end of next May, to celebrate the memory of 
the glorious coming of St. Francis Xavier to the islands of Japan. We 
also give you the faculty of blessing the faithful who assist, after 
Pontifical Mass, on an appointed day, in Our name and with Our 
authority, setting before them a plenary indulgence to be gained on the 
usual conditions. 


Finally, We beg God, who is rich in mercy, to grant that, with the 
establishment of His pacific kingdom in the great nation of Japan, a 
new order may arise there, full of Christian glory and prosperity. Of 
this happy gift from heaven may Our Apostolic Blessing be a pledge, 
as it is a testimony of Our special paternal love. On you, Dear Son, 
and on all who shall take part in the sacred solemnities We bestow it 
most lovingly in the Lord. 


Given at Rome from St. Peter’s, on the seventeenth day of the 
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month of April, the Sunday of the Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in the year 1949, the eleventh of Our Pontificate. 


PIUS XLT EORE. 


SECRET CONSISTORY 
THE HOLY FATHER’S ALLOCUTION 
(on the iniquitous trial and condemnation of Cardinal Mindszenty ) 
Monday, February 14, 1949. 


Venerable Brethren—We have convoked this extraordinary Con- 
sistory to-day, in order to tell you of the bitter grief which fills Our 
soul. You will easily understand the reason of this deep sorrow: it 
concerns an outrageous action which is truly a deplorable offence not 
only against your illustrious College, not only against the universal 
Church, but against all those who uphold the cause of human dignity 
and human liberty. As soon as ever We knew that Our beloved son, 
Joseph Mindszenty, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church and Arch- 
bishop of Esztergom, had been thrown into prison in bold defiance of 
the reverence due to the august sanctity of religion, We sent a loving 
letter to Our Venerable Brethren of the Hungarian Hierarchy, in 
which We publicly and solemnly protested, as We were in duty obliged, 
against the injury done to the Church. 


But now, when things have come to such a pass that this most 
worthy Prelate has been subjected to the ignominy of a sentence con- 
signing him to gaol as a reprobate criminal, We cannot but repeat in 
your presence that same solemn protest. We are impelled to do so, first 
and chiefly, on behalf of the sacred rights of religion which have been 
so strongly, so constantly, and so fearlessly asserted and vindicated by 
this valiant Prelate. Besides, the unanimous consensus of all free 
nations and of all free peoples, expressed in speeches and writings even 
by those who hold high public office and even by those who do not pro- 
fess the Catholic faith, has been given the fullest light of publicity. 


But it was not, as you are aware, in the full light of publicity that 
the trial of this Prelate was carried out, regardless of his merits as the 
defender of ancestral religion and a champion of Christian morals. In- 
deed reports came which in the beginning caused anxiety. Persons be- 
longing to other nations who asked permission to enter Hungary, in 
order to be present at the trial, met with refusal, if they seemed at all 
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likely to judge impartially or to give a sincere report. Such refusal led 
not only the petitioners themselves, but all upright and honest men to 
believe that those who were conducting the trial in Budapest seemed to 
be afraid lest what was taking place should be publicly and openly 
brought to the knowledge of all. Surely, justice which is worthy of the 
name does not proceed from prejudices and is not based on a foregone 
decision, but willingly admits free discussion and gives to each one 
concerned due liberty of thought, belief and speech. 

But although the facts have not been reliably made known or re- 
ported openly and fully, We do not think that We can omit a mention of 
the judgement which all civilized men have passed on this trial. The 
excessive speed with which it was conducted gave ready reason for 
suspicion; the accusations were formulated with captious artifice; the 
physical condition of the Cardinal was such as seemed inexplicable 
unless as resulting from secret influences which may not be publicly 
revealed—indeed, a man endowed with the full vigour of a forceful 
nature suddenly appeared so weak and mentally uncertain that his con- 
duct would seem to turn the accusation not against himself but against 
those who accused and condemned him. 

In the whole affair one thing stands out clearly, that is to say, 
the principal aim of the trial was to disorganize the Catholic Church 
in Hungary, and precisely by the method which Sacred Scripture 
mentions: ‘I will strike the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall 
be dispersed” (Mt. 26: 31). 

Therefore, when We sorrowfully condemn this deplorable event 
and commit it to the judgment of public opinion and of the tribunal of 
history, We are only doing what the violated rights of the Church and 
the very dignity of the human person evidently demand. 

In a special way We deem it Our duty to brand as absolutely 
false an assertion made in the course of the trial, namely, that the 
whole case hung on the fact that this Apostolic See, in pursuit of its 
plans and efforts for political domination of the nations, gave instruc- 
tions to oppose the Republic of Hungary and its rulers—consequently 
the entire responsibility would fall on this same Apostolic See. 

Everybody knows that the Catholic Church is not actuated by 
worldly motives. It admits any and every form of civil government, 
provided its constitution is not inconsistent with divine and human 
rights. But when it does contradict those rights, the Bishops and all 
the faithful as well are bound in conscience to resist laws which are 


unjust. 
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In the midst of these afflictions, Venerable Brethren, the ‘‘ Father 
of Mercies” (2 Co., 1: 3) has not left Us without consolations from 
above, to alleviate Our sorrow. It is consoling above all to witness 
the tenacious faith of the Catholics of Hungary. Though faced with 
‘formidable obstacles and difficulties, they are doing whatever they can 
to defend the religion of their fathers and to renew the ancient glories 
of their forebears. Consolation also comes to Us from the firm confi- 
dence, which We foster with fatherly affection, that the Hungarian 
3ishops will act always in complete harmony of principle and practice, 
and will strive with every means at their disposal to defend the liberty 
of the Church, to consolidate the unity of the faithful, and to raise 
them to that hope, which, having heaven as its source and divine 
grace for its nourishment, can neither be extinguished nor weakened 
by the saddening or unjust vicissitudes of this life. 

From you, likewise, Venerable Brethren, heavenly consolation 
has come to Us. We have seen you intimately at one with Us in this 
crisis, sharing Our sorrow and uniting your prayers with Ours. We 
have been heartened also by the other Cardinals, Archbishops and 
Bishops of the whole Catholic world, who together with their clergy 
and people have expressed by ardent letters and telegrams their repro- 
bation of this outrage on the dignity of the Church, and have promised 
Us their public and private prayers. 

We earnestly desire that these prayers should continue to rise 
before the throne of God. For as often as the Catholic cause is assail- 
ed by such fierce tempests as cannot be overcome by human means, 
recourse must be had with confidence to the Divine Redeemer. He 
alone can calm the swelling waves and restore tranquil serenity. 
Through the most poweriul intercession of the Virgin Mother of God 
let us all pray fervently that those who are suffering persecution, 
imprisonment, and distressful treatment may be strengthened with 
all the necessary helps of divine grace and Christian virtue; that those 
who rashly dare to trample on the freedom of the Church and the 
rights of the human conscience, may at length understand that no civil 
society can endure, if religion is taken away, and God, as it were, is 
driven into exile. It is only the sacred principles of religion that can 
temper with reason and justice the duties and rights of citizens, that 
can consolidate the foundations of the state, that can make men’s lives 
conform to the salutary norms of morality, and direct them in the way 
of right order and virtue. This was the opinion of the greatest of 
Roman orators, when he said: “You, Pontiffs, defend the city more 
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securely by religion than it is defended by its walls’. (De Natura 
Deorum III, 40). This assertion, when applied to Christian precepts 
and faith, is of unequalled truth and certainty. Let all those into 
whose hands public government has been given recognize the truth of 
it; and let due liberty be everywhere restored to the Church, that 
untrammelled she may be able to enlighten the minds of men with 
her salutary doctrine, rightly instruct youth and lead them on to virtue, 
consecrate domestic life, and permeate with her influence the whole 
course of human existence. From this action of the Church civil society 
has nothing at all to fear, but rather will reap the greatest advantages 
from it. Then, Venerable Brethren, social problems will be really solv- 
ed with justice and equity; then the condition of the poor will be 
bettered, as is only right, and they will be restored to a state befitting 
the dignity of man; then, finally discord will be taken away, fraternal 
charity will bring peace to men’s minds, and better days—as We 
fondly hope and humbly pray—will happily ensue for all peoples and 
nations. 

These are the words We wished to speak .to you, Venerable 
Brethren, in this illustrious assembly, to you who are so closely asso- 
ciated with Us in the government of the Universal Church, assisting 
Us with your assiduous prudence and your wise collaboration. 


* k * * 


APOSTOLIC EXHORTATION 
to all Archbishops, Bishops and othex local Ordinaries in peace and 
communion with the Apostolic See: concerning the celebration of a 
votive Mass to expiate the crime of those who are haters of God. 


PIUSTXTI POPE 

The conflict between good and bad men, whose conduct and 
actions have always been the mixture out of which the web of human 
history has been woven, has rarely, and perhaps never, been so acute 
as it is in our own days. 

As We look out from this citadel of the Vatican over the world, 
in every direction, We certainly have ample reason to be filled with 
admiration and joy. We see the phalanxes of the good shining with 
the splendour of every virtue. For the merit of high courage and for 
the glory of its martyrs this age brings back the memory of the early 
days of the Christian Religion. But, on the other hand, We are over- 
whelmed with grief and anguish, when We see that the wickedness of 
the bad has reached an incredible limit of impiety, such as was seldom 
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seen in other times. This crime of the present day, Venerable Breth- 
ren, We should be loath to mention, were it not that Our Apostolic 
office forbids us to be silent. 

That proud neglect of divine things and contempt for them, which 
was the first sin of man when he rebelled against the heavenly command, 
and which is the turbid source of all sins, has become in our days like a 
virulent disease in almost every part of the world, worming its way 
everywhere and spreading its contagion far and wide. In some parts, 
particularly, on account of the conspiracy that rages “against the Lord 
and against his Anointed” (Ps. 2: 2) this infection begets innumerable 
evils, for, by taking away God, its strips man of his spiritual dignity, it 
makes him a vile serf of material things, and even extirpates from his 
soul all that belongs to virtue, to love, to hope, to the beauty of interior 
life. We are speaking of atheism, and furthermore of the hatred of 
God. 

The enemies of the name of God, with the supreme impudence 
which characterizes them, have taken hold of every means and every 
instrument to further their impious programme. Books, pamphlets, 
journals, radio broadcasts, monster meetings, public gatherings, private 
conversations, the sciences and the arts—all is in their hands to spread 
scoffing contempt for sacred things. “The smoke from the pit arose, 
as the smoke of a great furnace; and the sun and the air were darkened 
by the smoke from the pit” (Apoc. 9: 2). We consider, Venerable 
Brethren, that it does not happen so without the deceitful machinations 
of the infernal enemy, whose programme is the hatred of God and the 
ruin of mankind. 

Nothing therefore should be nearer to your heart and to the hearts 
of the priests and the faithful entrusted to you than a vigorous crusade 
in defence of the name of God, which the angelic powers adore with 
trembling reverence. Raising the banner of St. Michael the Archangel 
and repeating the war-cry: “Who is like to God?” set up the opposing 
force of a firm will to assert and love and proclaim the name of God. 

Those who insult the name of God with proud contempt are not 
only guilty of a horrible crime, since “the hatred of God is, more than 
any other, a sin against the Holy Ghost” (St. Thomas, Summa, 2-2, 
XXXIV, 2 ad 1), and makes those who commit it liable to fearful chas- 
tisements, but moreover they clearly show that their soul is ravaged by 
the blackest ingratitude. For what is more necessary or salutary than 
to adore God and honour Him? This body and soul of which we con- 
sist, our intellectual endowments and our physical powers come to us 
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from Him; the light of the sun, the air we breathe, the fruits of the 
earth, the food we eat, the sweet comforts of life, and, what is more im- 
portant still, heavenly grace, aids to sanctity, truth and salvation— 
every good thing that we have is His gift. 

“Oh, how good and sweet, O Lord, is thy spirit in all things” 
(Wisdom, 12: 1) “Thou, O God, art sweet and true, thou art patient, 
disposing all things with mercy” (ibid 15.1). He is not far from each 
one of us; “for in him we live and move and have our being” (Acts 
17: 28). He is supremely wise and supremely merciful, both when He 
consoles with gentle favours, and when He scourges to correct. As 
often as He punishes us, we suffer justly, for “we receive the due reward 
of our deeds” (Lk, 23: 41). Pain itself, in His providential wisdom, 
is a schooling in virtues and brings an abundant crop of eternal happi- 
ness. Really, he who has God for his inheritance and possession con- 
siders prosperity or adversity to be of very little importance. When 
God is not lost, nothing is to be regarded as lost. 

Moreover, the love of God brings salvation to men, whereas on 
the other hand, turning away from Him speedily brings disastrous con- 
sequences. Who does not look with fear and horror on the rivalries, 
the civil discords, the conflagrations of war which hereafter will be more 
destructive than ever on account of the power of new weapons? That 
these things may be kept away, We salute with joy and approval every 
initiative that tends to unite the nations with ever closer bonds of 
alliance and fellowship. 

But all this has only a shifting foundation of sand and is prone to 
crumble, unless the sentiment of common brotherhood is made to pre- 
vail throughout the world, giving force to treaties, consolidating 
alliances, and conferring sanctity and durability on promises mutually 
given and accepted. Experience, however, teaches, and everything goes 
to show that men do not feel themselves brothers, unless by feeling that 
they are all children of the same Father. Take away reverence for the 
Supreme Lawgiver and the Divine Judge, and justice and injustice are 
nothing more than empty words; the moral law falls to the ground; 
where there is nothing to fear, avaricious lawlessness will dare and do 
any kind of misdeed; men whose one miserable pleasure is voluptuous- 
ness and cruelty will throw themselves into mutual slaughter like savage 
beasts. Yes, indeed, that which is the service of God is our advantage. 
Therefore, in the interior of a pure conscience let the majesty of God, 
present with us and loving us, be honoured with the greatest possible 
fervour and diligence. This is the way of virtue that is ever increasing 
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and of progress that has real grandeur. The way leads from exterior 
things to interior things, and from these ascends, without deviations, to 
the things of heaven. 

With the sweet presence of God let the memory be filled, let the 
intellect be illumined, let the spirit be gladdened, let the will be 
strengthened for an activity that is pure and vigorous and pious: “for 
to know thee (that is, God) is perfect justice” (Wisdom, 15:3). On 
those who are wandering far from the ways of justice all available in- 
fluences should be brought to bear: prayers, exhortations, works and 
above all the example of a life in which the image of God’s paternal 
goodness is reflected: Thus they may be brought to expiate their sins 
and be freed from them. Let sinners remember the gentle father “who 
invites the prodigal son back, receives him with joy, as he returns repen- 
tant, after his days of hunger, kills the fatted calf, and gives his joy the 
festive expression with a banquet. And why? Because he had found 
the son he had lost, and he felt that that son was all the more dear to 
him because he had gained him back once more. And whom must we 
see in this father? . Certainly, God, than whom no one is more a father, 
no one more lovingly kind”. (Tertullian, De poenit. 8). He who pos- 
sesses the gift of faith and the treasures of a religious life must, as far 
as possible, share these gifts with others. . 

In order to arouse such zeal for religion and intensify it and thus 
prepare a rampart and a remedy against the wicked impiety of the 
revilers of God, by which our age is defiled, we have a help which is 
most powerful. What can suppliant petition not do? What can prayer 
not do when it is made in the name of Christ by an innocent or peni- 
tent soul, fortified by confidence and accompanied by a cortege of good 
works? “Prayer is the wall of faith, our arms and weapons against 
the enemy who is spying upon us from every side” (Tertullian, De 
Oratione XX). But every act of honour or worship which can be 
offered to God is inferior to the Eucharistic Sacrifice, which perpetu- 
ates in an unbloody manner the immolation made with bloodshedding 
on the gibbet of the cross, and brings to men abundantly the salutary 
fruits of the sacrifice of Calvary. The heavenly Father, the eternal God 
is honoured, propitiated, appeased with the precious Blood of the 
immaculate Lamb, the voice of which is more efficacious than the voice 
of the blood of the innocent Abel and of all the just, since it is invested 
with infinite dignity and value. Received from us, it is offered for us 
by the Son of God Himself, the cause of our peace and our ‘reconcilia- 
tion, the inexhaustible Giver of every supernal gift. ““When the Judge’s 
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wrath doth threaten—Vengeance on our grievous sins—Let us then 
seek our protection in the Blood that pardon wins—let the hosts of 
threatening evils—then retreat from us again” (Hymn of Precious 
Blood at Matins). This same sacrifice is “truly propitiatory” (Conc. 
Trid. Sess. 22 ch. 2) and is offered “for sins, penalties, satisfactions and 
other necessities” (ibid ch. 3). 


If therefore the atheism and hatred of God with which our century 
is contaminated, and for which it may look forward with fear to dread- 
ful chastisements, is an atrocious crime, we can, nevertheless, with the 
laver of the Blood of Christ, which the Chalice of the New Testament 
contains, wash away even this execrable sin and destroy its consequen- 
ces, imploring pardon for the guilty ones and preparing for the Church 
a magnificent triumph. 


As We meditated and pondered these truths, it seemed opportune 
to Us to permit and exhort you, Venerable Brethren, and all priests to 
celebrate a second Mass, namely, the votive for the remission of sins, on 
Passion Sunday of this year. It shall be celebrated for Our intention, 
unless it must be offered according to the.intention of the Bishop or 
for the people. Those who for any reason do not use this privilege 
shall celebrate the Mass of the Sunday, and let them at least earnestly 
commend to God Our desires as explained above. The faithful, who, 
on account of the mutual union of members in the mystical Body of 
Christ, should always share in the sorrows and joys of the Church are 
asked, at your invitation, to crowd around the altars in great numbers 
on that same Sunday, and taking account of the gravity and import- 
ance of the cause, are exhorted to offer more fervent prayers and 
supplications. Also, while praying as great battalions let them refresh 
themselves with the heavenly banquet of the Holy Eucharist. 

We do not doubt that Our request will call forth the warmest 
devotion and piety. All together you will implore God to take away 
those baneful evils, and hasten the day when the breath of heavenly 
charity will happily fulfil the universal desire for peace, and renew 
everything in Christ. 

Finally, with firm confidence that Our desires will be cordially 
seconded, to you, Venerable Brethren, to Our beloved priests, and to 
the faithful entrusted to your vigilant care—who in accordance with 
Our recommendation will really show themselves lovers of their 
brethren—We impart as a pledge of help from heaven, the Apostolic 
Blessing. 
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Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, on the eleventh day of February, 
in the year 1949, the tenth of Our Pontificate. 
PIUS X11 SPORE 


SACRED CONGREGATION FOR THE ORIENTAL CHURCH 
DECREE 
on the observance of the law of abstinence and fast 

Since the adverse circumstances which, in December, 1941, made 
a relaxation of the law of abstinence and fast advisable, have some- 
what abated in almost every country, it has seemed good to the Most 
Reverend Ordinaries that the law itself be at least partially restored. 

Hence our Holy Father Pius XII by Divine Providence Pope has 
deigned to decree that for all the faithful of Oriental rite, even those 
belonging to Religious Orders and Congregations, the power granted 
the Ordinaries to dispense from the aforesaid law be so limited, that 
from the first day of the next Great Lent, and until it be otherwise 
provided, the law of abstinence and fast be observed, “if and as it 
obtains in each of the rites’, on the following days. 

I. Abstinence: every Friday. 

II. Abstinence and fast: 1) on the first day of the Great Lent: 
2) on Friday of Holy Week: 3) on the vigil of the Nativity of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ: or (for the faithful of byzantine rite) on the vigil 
of the Epiphany of Our Lord Jesus Christ: 4) on the vigil of the 
Assumption of the B.V.M. 

His Holiness, however, kindly allows that on days of both absti- 
nence and fast the Most Reverend Ordinaries may permit eggs and milk 
foods even in the morning and in the evening. 

At the same time the local Ordinaries, who use this new limitation 
of the law of abstinence and fast, should not omit to exhort the faithful, 
especially clerics and religious men and women, to cultivate the spirit 
of generosity which the gravity of our times requires. Let them wil- 
lingly add voluntary exercises of Christian perfection and works of 
charity, especially towards the needy and the sick, and let them also 
pray for the intentions of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Given at Rome, from the Palace of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Oriental Church, on the 18th day of January, A.D. 1949. 

+ EUGENE Card. TISSERANT, Secretary. 
+ Valerius Valeri, Assessor, 
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SACRED CONGREGATION OF THE COUNCIL 
DECREE 


on the observance of the law of abstinence and fast. 


Since the adverse circumstances which, in December, 1941, made 
a relaxation of the law of abstinence and fast advisable, have some- 
what abated in almost every country, now, at the approach of the pro- 
pitious time of the Holy Year, and at the request of many Ordinaries, 
it seems good to restore the law itself at least partially. 

Hence our Holy Father Pius XII, by Divine Providence Pope, 
has deigned to decree that for all the faithful of Latin rite, even those 
belonging to Religious Orders and Congregations, the power granted 
the Ordinaries to dispense from the aforesaid law be so limited, that, 
from the first day of the coming Lent and until it be otherwise pro- 
vided, abstinence be kept every Friday; that the law of both abstinence 
and fast be observed on Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, the vigils of 
the Assumption of the B.V.M. and of the Nativity of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

His Holiness, however, kindly allows that on days of both absti- 
nence and fast eggs and milk foods be permitted everywhere even in 
the morning and in the evening. 

At the same time the local Ordinaries who use this new limitation 
of the law of abstinence and fast should not omit to exhort the faithful, 
especially clerics and religious men and women, to cultivate the spirit 
of generosity which the gravity of the times requires. Let them wil- 
lingly add voluntary exercises of Christian perfection and works of 
charity, especially towards the needy and the sick, and let them pray 
for the intentions of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Given at Rome, on the 28th day of January, 1949. 

F. Card. MARMAGGI, Prefect. 
F. Roberti, Secretary. 


Note: A long Motu Proprio (an introduction and 131 canons) 
given on February 22, 1949, the feast of the Chair of St. Peter at 
Antioch, henceforth regulates the discipline of the Sacrament of 
Marriage for the Oriental Church. It came into force on the feast of 
St. Athanasius, May 2 of the present year, 1949. 


W. LEONARD. 


Bante and Philosophy 


Summary: The singular influence ascribed by Dante to Beatrice was not 
simply that of theology, or divine revelation. His adherence to St. Thomas is 
sometimes exaggerated: at least, he was not the perfect Thomist. As for philos- 
ophy, he regarded ethics, not metaphysics, as highest, and he considered the 
rational sciences to be sui juris and not subject to theology. Just as the civil 
power that he advocated, a universal empire, was to be independent of the Church’s 
jurisdiction, so reason should be independent of revelation. The Divine Comedy 
gave expression to his political theory and, presumably, also to his view on the 
function of philosophy; and, if this is so, new light is thrown on the problem of 
Siger de Brabant. 


No fewer than 2,500 books on Dante were published in the first 
three-and-a-half decades of this century, according to a reliable esti- 
mate. Voltaire once said that the commentaries on Dante were a 
reason why he was not understood. Without supporting the anti- 
Dantesque savant, one may safely say that reading about an author is 
no substitute for reading the author’s own pages, be he Dante, St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, or anyone else. 


M. Etienne Gilson’s notable work on Dante has just been pub- 
lished in English dress.! The subject of Dante as a_ philosopher 
undoubtedly falls within the competence of this historian of mediaeval 
philosophy, now a professor at the College de France. The task he 
set himself was not to describe the content of Dante’s philosophy but 
to discover his attitude to philosophy in general, the use to which the 
great Florentine would put it. 


For a reason that will be evident later, it is necsessary at the out- 
set of an investigation of this kind to reach some decision about a 
character that Alighieri immortalized under the name of Beatrice. In 
the history of letters no other woman was ever so honoured as she 
was in the Comedy which posterity styled divine. The poet records in 
his Vita Nuova that she captivated his fancy in their tender childhood 
and that even after her death, sixteen years later, she totally possessed 
his mind and heart. From the devotion that, like a troubadour, he 
offered to his lady, Dante, except during a brief period for which he 
had special reason to be ashamed, received in return a life-long inspir- 
ation which culminated in the composition of one of the highest pro- 


1Pante the Philosopher: by Etienne Gilson: translated by David Moore. 
Sheed & Ward, London. 15s. (English) net. 


Dante et la Philosophie: par Etienne Gilson, Paris: Libraire Philosophique 
J. Vrins 1939, 
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ductions of the human mind. Was the lady Beatrice who so pro- 
foundly influenced him a real person, or a symbol, or perhaps both? 

Expositors commonly see in Beatrice a figure, or symbol, of 
theology. Escorting Dante in heaven, she is no doubt a fitting symbol 
of the science that treats of God and things divine, just as Vergil, who 
conducted him through hell and purgatory may be taken as representa- 
tive of philosophy; and this figurative construction is familiar. But it 
is one thing to say that Beatrice is a symbol and another to say that 
she is merely a symbol. If she never existed and the woman Dante 
spoke of in the Vita Nuova were fictitious and only figurative, then it 
would follow that Dante’s whole spirit was dominated by what that 
figure represented, say, theology. This would make all the difference 
in the world in any inquiry into Dante’s thought. If, however, the real 
existence of Beatrice is admitted, to this there could readily be added 
at times a symbolic role, indeed more than one such role, just as the 
realities recorded in the gospels admitted—as mediaeval men well 
knew—of an allegorical as well as an historic acceptation of them. 

One of the extreme symbolists was Father Mandonnet, O.P., who 
claimed in his Dante the Theologian that Beatrice had no real existence, 
not even the Beatrice of the Vita Nuova. The Beatrice that claimed 
the poet’s youthful affections was a supposed vocation to the clerical 
state and the seven years when she smiled on him signify a period of 
student life in that state. The singular influence exercised on Dante 
throughout life, for his moral and artistic betterment, was that of “the 
Christian Revelation, or, more exactly, the supernatural order in all its 
concrete reality”. In particular, Dante’s guiding star was the doctrine 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Thus Father Mandonnet. The learned 
Dominican was far from saying, like some who probably know little of 
either work, that the Divina Commedia is the Summa Theologica put 
to poetry. But he considered Dante a model Thomist. 

It is clear that Dante highly venerated his elder contemporary, St. 
Thomas (who had died when Dante was eight years old), and accepted 
him as the authority in theology, as he also accepted Aristotle for “i 
maestro di color che sanno” in philosophy, and Ptolemy as his author- 
ity in the astronomy that is so conspicuous a feature of his own 
masterpiece. Though possessed of an encyclopaedic knowledge, there 
is no evidence that the great poet was either a great theologian or 
a great philosopher, although he does appear to have been at least 
original in the latter field. In the study of philsoophy he for a time 
found his consolation, as long before him did Boetius, who also had 
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represented philosophy as a gracious lady, the prototype of Dante’s 
donna gentile. He even undertook to write an amateur’s handbook 
of philosophy, the Convivio, intended to be a veritable banquet of 
knowledge for the layman; but he did not finish it. 

If not a master philosopher, was he at least a faithful disciple—in 
particular a faithful follower of St. Thomas? M. Gilson is emphatic 
that he was not, and that both the Convivio and the De Monarchia are 
proof of this. 

First, we are told, his classification of the various parts of 
philosophy was flagrantly unthomistic. He put ethics above meta- 
physics. Horresco referens! Every ardent Thomist no doubt shudders 
at the very thought. Dante did not deny the per se superiority of 
immaterial essences as objects of human thought but he considered that 
their very immateriality precluded them from being at the summit of 
human sciences. Metaphysics was a divine subject, but in human 
knowledge the primacy should be conceded to ethics, which regtilated 
man’s conduct—above all, “political” virtue, on which other virtue was 
dependent. Such is Gilson’s deduction from the Convivio, through 
ways that it would require too much space to trace here. 

Next,—and this is essential to Gilson’s whole scheme of interpre- 
tation—Dante departs from St. Thomas on the relation of philosophy 
to theology. Whereas Aquinas (I, 1, 5) declared theology above all 
other sciences and called these its attendants and handmaids—quoting 
Prov. IX, 3, “misit ancillas’,—-Dante in effect asserts that all the 
sciences are queens and quotes Cant. of Cants VI, 8, 9,—“sexraginta 
sunt reginae”. (The reader cannot help thinking that sometimes the 
brilliant French professor is divining Dante’s thought rather than 
demonstrating it.) | How, then, proceeds M. Gilson, can philosophy 
render service to theology as Dante would have it do? “To aid 
theology, philosophy has nothing to do but to exist. Thus, the less it 
forgoes the complete exercise of its rights, the truer will it be to itself, 
the more, too, incidentally, will theology be the gainer” (p. 118). 
Instead of being subordinate to theology, ‘“‘philosophy appears in Dante 
as a collaborator far prouder and far more independent”. The infer- 
ence is that Dante conceived philosophy as autonomous, thought not 
after the manner of the Averroists who thought that philosophy could 
lead to conclusions in conflict with theology and actually drew such con- 
clusions, 

That Dante favoured the independence of philosophy is argued 
with greater verisimilitude from his more mature work, De Monarchia. 
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Intended to be an original political treatise, it proposes the necessity of 
one ruler over the whole earth: a “universalis civilitas humani generis”. 
Thus alone, Dante claimed, would the world be rid of wars, the outcome 
of greed for territory, when one ruler held sway over every land; and 
thus only could mankind attain its ultimate earthly goal, the optimum 
cultivation of the human intellect.2 One new order for all countries 
is not, then, a purely modern ideal, by the way. Dante’s universal 
state was to be under a monarch, and for him the only imaginable 
ruler of the earth was the Holy Roman Emperor, who would be a kind 
of analogue of the Pope as the universal Empire itself would be a 
natural parallel of the Church. The end assigned to the Empire was 
to bring men to the greatest earthly felicity. ‘“Dante’s Emperor 
possesses the keys of the Earthly Paradise, but the Pope alone holds 
the key that opens to men the Kingdom of Heaven” (p. 222). But 
to achieve its aim, the Empire would have to be completely indepen- 
dent of the Church’s jurisdiction. This civil independence is a cardi- 
nal principle in Dante’s philosophy, and it is impossible to exaggerate 
its importance in his eyes. 

Point is given to Dante’s theory by the way he states the obedi- 
ence due to the Pope, and especially when his formula is compared 
with that used by St. Thomas. In De Regimine Principum, St. 
Thomas had written: ‘“...summo Sacerdoti, successori Petri, Christi 
vicario, Romano Pontifici, cui omnes reges populi christiani oportet 
esse subditos, sicut ipsi Domino nostro Jesu Christo”. But Dante 
limited the Pope’s jurisdiction by distinguishing between Peter’s 
authority and Christ’s, and in doing this he plainly contradicted St. 
Thomas. He wrote: “Summus namque Pontifex, Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi vicarius et Petri successor, cui non quicquid Christo sed 
quicquid Petro debemus” 3 

Though the Church is higher in dignity, it holds no authority 
over the Empire, for each order of jurisdiction is a “closed system” 
and they both meet only in God. Now, from this concept of civil in- 
dependence one has only to turn to Dante’s notion of the independence 
of philosophy in order to see that the status of this science corresponds 
to the status of the civil power, and why. If the Church were to 


2Some critics detect here a savour of Averroism, as if Dante allowed only 
one intellectus possibilis for the whole human race, especially when he wrote: 
“Proprium opus humani generis totaliter accepti_est actuare semper totam 
potentiam intellectus possibilis’’ But Gilson clears Dante in this respect. 


3The passages are quoted from Gilson’s work, p. 183. 
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control reason it would control the will of the ruler, for whom, 
according to Dante, reason is the norm of government. Such is 
Dante’s view of the rights of philosophy and of the State. M. Gilson 
concludes: “In each of these vital matters this alleged Thomist struck 
a mortal blow at the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas” (p. 212). The 
De Monarchia was condemned to the flames by Pope John XXII in 
1321, and in 1554 put on the Index of Prohibited Books, from which, 
however, it has since been removed. 

The Divina Commedia is not, of course, just a disinterested pre- 
sentation of Christian doctrine about the future life. To think so 
would be to lose sight of the author. With all its sublimity in both 
subject matter and expression, and its deep spirit of religion, it does 
not cease to be the vehicle of Dante’s own contentions. By setting 
against the background of hell, purgatory and heaven the characters 
he particularly admired or hated, and by putting into their or others’ 
mouths appropriate sentences, he was able to present his personal 
wishes or convictions with the decisiveness of eternity apparently 
upon them. Could propaganda ever take a more subtle form? This 
mediaeval politician commanded, for the propagation of his theories, 
a medium not within the reach of modern atheistic ideologies. 

Dante was a sorely grieved man, and what made him sore was 
the gross injustice done, as he believed, to himself, which he viewed 
also as incidental to the wider, chronic disorders afflicting Florence 
and Italy in general. What he regarded as crying moral abuses loom- 
ed large in his mind, too, but partly as accessories to the wrongs in 
the civil order. In the very first canto of the Inferno he gave vent to 
his longing for the symbolic Veltro to come and destroy the lupa. 
With unprecedented audacity, he said he saw the place prepared in 
hell for Boniface VIII (/nf. 19, 52), the Pope whose material inter- 
ests he had opposed in the council of his native city and to whose 
subsequent opposition he owed his own downfall and exile. 

Just as he committed popes to hell, so he put an unorthodox 
philosopher, Siger de Brabant, into heaven (Par. 10, 136). While 
understanding Dante’s spleen against Boniface, commentators have 
been tormented to explain his exaltation of Siger. Those who think 
of Dante as a good Thomist have special reason to be puzzled, because 
Siger was sternly rebuked by St. Thomas in a refutation of his errors, 
entitled, De Unitate Intellectus contra Averroistas. To make matters 
worse, it was none other than the blessed Fra Tommaso that pointed 
out the “luce eterna di Sigeri” who “nel vico degli strami’”? inferred 
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“imvidiosi veri’. Some exegetes think that Dante could not have 
known that Siger was unorthodox; others, that he endorsed Siger’s 
errors; while others surmise that the philosopher had recanted. 


Gilson solves the problem something like this. What Siger 
actually taught—the particular inferences he drew—is not the point. 
He is in heaven as the creature of Dante’s fancy, to represent just what 
the poet wanted. Now, what Dante most probably wanted a philoso- 
pher like Siger to represent is discerned if we recall Dante’s attitude to 
philosophy in the Convivio and the De Monarchia. Dante did not 
necessarily approve of the Averroism of the teacher “in the street of 
Straw,” but he did approve of his independence. Siger was the philo- 
sopher of Aristotelianism undisturbed by any theological preoccupations, 
and that aspect of his character appealed to Dante. M. Gilson lays 
down this rule: “A character in the Divina Commedia conserves only 
as much of its historical reality as the representative function that 
Dante assigns to it requires’. This rule, in turn, may be regarded as 
an application of the principle enunciated by the Dantologist, Michele 
Barbi: “Whatever is outside the poet’s consciousness has no signifi- 
cance for us.” Hence, concludes Gilson, “Boniface VIII has to appear 
in Dante’s /nferno for the same reason as Siger has to appear in Dante’s 
Paradiso, for the false belief that doomed the one to hell was the 
counterpart of the truth that the other represents in paradise as by a 
right” (p. 272). 

This is truly a striking conclusion. If at first one is inclined to 
question its applicability to the case of Boniface VIII, on the grounds 
that he was expected in that particular region of hell reserved for the 
simoniacal, one has only to remember that the personal aggrandizement 
which, in this canto, Dante condemns in certain popes was connected 
by him with the temporal possessions of the Holy See resulting from 
the “Donation of Constantine’. Thus, “Ahi, Constanin, di quanto mal 
fu matre...quella dote che da te prese il primo ricco patre!” (Inf. 19, 
115-7). 

On the same principle, incidentally, is understood the glorification 
of the Abbot Joachim, whom St. Bonaventure eulogized to Dante as 
“di spirito profetico dotato” (Par. 12, 130). It was because the 
calabrese had foretold a new era in which the Church would be de- 
temporalized that Dante put him amongst the imaginary blessed and not 
because of the specific articles condemned by the Fourth Lateran 


Council. 
A study of Dante’s attitude to philosophy has thus enabled M. 
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Gilson to answer with a high degree of probability the vexed question, 
why Siger de Brabant is in the poet’s heaven, and, vice-versa, Dante’s 
beatification of Siger confirms Gilson’s interpretation of the poet’s 
philosophy. 

It is really remarkable that the key the French professor handles 
so dexterously was once held by no less a person than Father Man- 
donnet, who descried in Siger “a representative of the contemporary 
profane science, Aristotelianism” (p. 265). But the Dominican scholar 
could not follow up the clue as M. Gilson has done, because he thought 
Dante’s view of philosophy was perfectly Thomistic. 

Gilson’s criticism of Father Mandonnet must seem, at least to 
English-speaking readers, unduly harsh in tone, and in the latter part 
of his book he seems to recognize this. It is rather unfortunate, too, 
that the distinguished author had to place his adverse criticism at the 
beginning of his work and to keep until the last the good wine of his 
own intuitive and constructive genius.4 


CORNELIUS ROBERTS. 


aa iLke title given to the translation, Dante the Philosopher, does not fit the 
subject of the book as exactly as would “Dante and Philosophy”, which in fact is 
that of the original work. ¥ 


David Moore’s translation reads well and allows full play to Gilson’s dis- 
cursive style. Perhaps it was a misprint that was responsible for the reading 


“analogical” on p. 291, where “anagogical” is meant, and where the French of 
the original (also, remarkably, on p. 291) has “anagogique”. 


Consecration to the Sacred Heart 
A Jubilee (1899-1949) 


Summary : INTRODUCTION—Letter, Annum Sacrum, May 25th, 1899: 
nana of Pius XII (1939-1948) to the salutary effects of the consecration of 

PART ONE—Nature of the act of consecration: offering of self to Christ, 
submission of self to Christ’s authority, through the motive of love of friendship 
towards Christ. 

PART TWO—Effect of the act of consecration on Catholic life during the 
past fifty years: directly, wider and deeper cult of the Sacred Heart; indirectly, 
influence upon Catholic Action, Liturgical movement, cult of the Blessed 
Eucharist, the Mystical Body. Conclusion. 


Just fifty years ago on May 25th, 1899, Pope Leo XIII gave 
notice of his intention to consecrate the whole human race to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus: 

.... We ordain that on the ninth, tenth and eleventh of the coming 

month of June, in the principal church of every town and village, 

certain appointed prayers be said, and on each of these days there 
be added to the other prayers the Litany of the Sacred Heart 
approved by Our authority. On the last day the form of conse- 
cration shall be recited which, Venerable Brethren, We send to 
you with these letters.! 
Seventeen days later on June 11th, 1899, in commemoration of the 
third great apparition of Paray le Monial,? the Vicar of Christ solemnly 
dedicated Mankind to the Heart of Man’s Redeemer. On the eve of 
that day Leo XIII had written that he was about to perform the great- 
est act of his pontificate ;} and on the morrow he prophesied that what 
he had done would bring forth measureless graces to the Church and 


to Society.* 


1Litterae Encyclicae, Annum Sacrum, de hominibus SSmo Cordi Jesu devo- 
vendis, quoted from Great Encyclical Letters of Leo XIII, edited by John J. 
Wynne, S.J., page 460. i 

2Altogether Our Saviour appeared to St. Margaret Mary something like 
seventy times, Plus S.J., Reparation, page 1, and Hamon, Histoire de la devotion 
au Sacre Coeur, passim. : F 

The three so called great apparitions occurred the first in 1673, on Dec. aif 
feast of St. John the Evangelist, the second in 1674, the third in 1675 during the 
octave of Corpus Domini. : ai gucget =. 

These three visions are recorded, with detail, by Benedict XV, in his decree 
of canonisation of St. Margaret Mary, May 13th, 1920, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
vol. XII, pp. 486-512; the three visions are described on pages 491, 492, 494 re- 


spectively. 
3Letter to Msgr. Doutreloux, quoted by Husslein, S.J., in Social Wellsprings, 


vol. II, page 216. / 
Metter of the Congregation of Sacred Rites, July 21st, 1899, Decreta 


Authentica, S.R.C., n. 4045. ; 
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Leo XIII did not live to see the harvest that would be reaped 
where he had sown. But we of the middle twentieth century hold a 
vantage point in history and looking back over the past fifty years we 
know that he did not exaggerate the importance of what he had done 
nor did he overestimate the blessings that would result from his action. 
Let Leo’s successor in the Chair of Peter bear solemn witness to what 
that consecration has done for Mankind: 


Forty years ago, wrote Pius XII in the autumn of 1939, Our 
predecessor of immortal memory, Leo XIII...enjoined on the 
whole world the consecration of the human race to the divine 
Heattor 4) esus.ess.tmes 

It was with burning enthusiasm that we made our own the 
guiding principles and intentions of that enactment, an enactment 
made under the impulse of God’s providnece by a pope whose clear 
insight revealed to him all the maladies of his age, whether open or 
hidden, and the remedies they needed........ 

As we review from the standpoint of eternity the past forty years 
in the course of external events and in the inner development of 
men’s minds, balancing achievements against deficiencies, we see 
ever more clearly the sacred significance of that consecration of 
mankind to our king, Jesus Christ: we see its inspiring symbolism, 
its power to refine and to elevate, to comfort and to strengthen the 
souls of men. We see also in that consecration a penetrating wis- 
dom which sets itself to restore and to ennoble all human society 
and to promote its true welfare. Jt reveals itself to us ever more 
clearly as a message of comfort and a harbinger of grace from God 
—not only to His church but also to a world in all too dire need of 
help and guidance........ 

...-It has brought countless blessings to Christendom and_ has 
been a floodtide of happiness to the City of God: (Ps. 45/5). 


Not only in the first year of his reign but all through the ten years of 
his pontificate Pope Pius XII has repeatedly proclaimed the immense 
value of the consecration of Men to the Sacred Heart—witness for 
example his several radio broadcasts to the Families of France conse- 
crated to the Sacred Heart on June 15th, 1945.6 to the Faithful of 
Colombia on September 30th, 1945.7 to Argentine on October 28th, 
1945, feast of Christ the King, when under the auspices of Civil as well 
as of Ecclesiastical authority that Nation was publicly consecrated to 


eee 


5Encyclical Letter, Summit Pontificatus, October 20th, 1939, Acta Apostoli 
Sedis, XXXI, pp. 538-564. The Acta Apostolicae Sedis contains a areal 
English version of this Letter; but in the above quotation we have also used a 
translation made by Msgr. Knox and printed by the London Catholic Truth 
Society, under the title, Darkness over the Earth. 

6Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXVII, pp. 189-192. 

7Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXVII, pp. 262-264. 

8Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXVII, pp. 318-321. 
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the Sacred Heart’ to Spain on November 18th, 1945;9 witness also 
his allocution to the Cardinals of the Sacred College on the feast of 
Pope St. Eugene, June Ist, 1946,'° his encyclical letter on the Liturgy 
in November, 1947," and his recent letter to the General of the Jesuits, 
September 19th, 1948.12 

All these pronouncements, and the list is not complete, with their 
definite expression of the Holy Father’s deeply rooted conviction that 
the consecration of Mankind to the Sacred Heart of Jesus has indeed 
brought a floodtide of blessings to the City of God make one ponder 
and ask what is this consecration that it can be of such importance and 
what are the salutary benefits it has brought to Christendom. 


This article therefore proposes to examine the true nature of the 
act of consecration to the Sacred Heart and also to outline, at least 
briefly and superficially, some of the salutary effects it has had on 
the Human Race. 

The nature of the act of consecration to the Sacred Heart. 

The act of consecration is at one and the same time both a gift of 
self to Jesus Christ and also a practical, ready submission to His holy 
law. Furthermore the motive inspiring this oblation and this sub- 
mission of self is the motive of love. 

As a gift consecration is described by Pius XI as_ that act 
“whereby we offer to the heart of Jesus ourselves and all that belongs 
to us, acknowledging that we have received all from the eternal love 
of God”!>: as submission to our Saviour’s will Leo XIII says that 
“by consecrating ourselves to Him we....declare our open and free 
acknowledgement of his authority over us’.'4 

In those two sentences the Vicar of Christ teaches us that conse- 
cration implies first an act of the intellect by which we recognise the 
supreme claims Our Lord has over our entire being and secondly an 
act of the will by which we freely yield to Him what is His by right; 
and in making this surrender of self we voluntarily bind ourselves to 
observe His law in its entirety. 

Moreover, as consecration is one of the most important acts of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, and as the act proper to this devotion 


9Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX XVII, pp. 321-324. 

10Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXVIII, page 259. 

Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXIX, pp. 521-595. 

124cta Apostolicae Sedis, XL, pp. 500-503. 

13Encyclical Letter, Miserentissimus Redemptor, May 8th, 1928, Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, XX, page 167. j 

14Encyclical Letter, Annuin Sacrum, Wynne, op. cit., page 457. 
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is the act of love, therefore it follows that consecration to the 
Sacred Heart must be motivated by and spring from the love Man 
has for his Redeemer.'¢ 

Consecration is a gift of self: Our intellect, aided by the light 
of Faith, tell us that all that we are and all that we have belongs to 
the Word Incarnate. This right is derived from the title of creation, 
the incarnation and redemption. St. Cyril of Alexandria, commenting 
on the 10th chapter of St. Luke, explains that this supreme dominion 
of Our Lord was not won by force nor was it conferred by any outside 
authority but it belongs to him essentially through his divine nature.'” 
Furthermore in His human nature, by virtue of the hypostatic union, 
he enjoys supreme dominion over us—all power is given to him in 
heaven and on earth (John, 18/37). To this title of nature there is 
added the title of redemption. Because He redeemed us therefore we 
belong entirely to Jesus Christ, in body as well as in soul, in nature as 
well as in grace. We are no longer our own for Christ has bought 
us at a great price (J Cor., 6/20) and our very bodies are members of 
Christ (I Cor., 6/15) and He gave Himself for the redemption of all. 

Presented with these truths by reason and by Faith the will of man 
is moved to make practical recognition of His Redeemer’s rights; and 
this is done by returning to Him what is His by right. Thus Man 
makes a gift of himself to his Saviour. Now a gift is a contract 
which transfers the dominion of a thing from one person to another ; 
and the act of consecration is just that contract of gift by which Man 
transfers dominion over himself to Jesus Christ. 

In reality we are not our own to give: but in His mercy and con- 
descension Our Blessed Lord makes it possible for us, as He does in 
allowing us to merit, to act as though we were giving in our own right. 
As Leo XIII puts it so beautifully—‘in His infinite goodness and love 
He in no way objects to our giving and consecrating to Him what is 
already His as though it were really our own’’.18 

We give ourselves, says Pius XI, ie. our body with its senses, 
our soul with its faculties of intellect and will, memory and imagina- 
tion; we give our liberty and our whole person in time and in eternity. 
We give all that is ours, i.e. the use of our faculties, the fruits of our 
labour, the gifts of grace that have been poured out on us by the Holy 


Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, tom. III, par. I, col. 299-300. 
16Encyclical Letter, Miserentissimus Redemptor, loc. cit. 


17Encyclical Letter, Quas Primas, Dec. 11th, 1925, Acta Apostoli 
Sedis, XVII, page 598. a postolicac 


18Encyclical Letter, Annwn Sacrum, loc. cit. 
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Spirit from the moment of Baptism and all the merits that are ours. 
Nothing is kept back; consecration makes us sacred to Jesus Christ.!9 

Thus to the twofold title of nature and of redemption consecration 
adds a third title, the title of free and voluntary gift, by which all that 
we are and all that we have belong entirely to Our Blessed Lord. 

Consecration means submission of self: When a Man offers himself 
in gift to another he offers the gift according to its own proper nature. 
Now Man is neither brute nor chattel and he cannot be offered as these 
things are offered. The way that Man gives himself to another is to 
hold his faculties, spiritual and corporal, at the disposition of another. 
Therefore if the gift of self made in the act of consecration to the 
Sacred Heart is to have any meaning at all and not remain an empty 
formula then it means that that Man must hold himself at the disposi- 
tion of his Master. In other words it means that Man must accept 
the authority and obey the law of Jesus Christ. 

Our intellect, aided by Faith, tells where that Law is to be found 
—in the Decalogue, in the Sermon on the Mount, in the precepts of 
the Church—and what it is. But we also know that Our Lord com- 
mands us according to our nature, which is intelligent and free; He 
does not force His will upon us as He does upon nature and the 
brute. And we know, too, that His salvific will in our regard demands 
our freely given co-operation. 

Presented with these truths the will of Man is moved to submit 
freely to the authority of Christ, to accept His law and to bind himself 
to obey. 

That this submission to the authority of Jesus Christ is essen- 
tial to the act of consecration to the Sacred Heart is made perfectly 
clear by Leo XIII in his encyclical, Annum Sacrum, and it is ex- 
pounded at length by Pius XI in the encyclical, Quas Primas, on the 
royal kingship of Christ. Benedict XV had the same truth in mind 
when he wrote that a Family consecrated to the Heart of Christ 
must obey the law of Christ, especially in those things pertaining to 
conjugal fidelity, filial reverence and the inviolable rights of the unborn 
innocent.?° 

Pius XII is very explicit. To those whose homes are consecrat- 
ed to the Sacred Heart he said—‘your consecration to the Heart of 


1I9Encyclical Letter, Miserentissimus Redemptor, loc. cit. 
20Letter to Father Mathew Crawley Boevey on the consecration of 
: , anh 
Families to the Sacred Heart, April 27th, 1915, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, VII, 


page 204. 
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Jesus seals a pact between himself and your families...you have 
placed His image in a place of honour in your home and you have pro- 
claimed Him your sovereign, pledging your solemn word to regard Him 
as such and to act accordingly”?!; and with regard to the Civil State 
he says—‘‘a Nation consecrated to the Sacred Heart is neither more 
nor less than a people anxious that the love of Jesus Christ should reign 
supreme in public life and determined that this intention should be 
carried into effect”’.?? 

Thus Our Saviour, who already has the right to command us by 
virtue of the twofold title of nature and of redemption, has now a 
further title to command us, viz., the title of our consecration to His 
Sacred Heart which means our free submission to His law. 

Consecration means an oblation and submission of self out of love: 
From what has been said it is quite obvious that consecration is not 
something new either in Catholic Dogma or in Catholic Practice. The 
rite of the very first Christian sacrament fays stress on the fact that the 
newly baptised is to carry his robe without stain, to be without blame, 
to observe the commandments**: and this can be done only by free 
acceptance of Christ’s authority. Then again, who has not prayed 
time without number that beautiful prayer—suscipe, Domine, univer- 
sam meam libertatem? And is not this a very perfect expression of 
one’s oblation of self to Jesus Christ? 

But in consecration although the oblation and the submission are 
important yet the motive is more important. The gift of self to our 
Master can be made out of a motive of humility or gratitude, justice 
or repentance, adoration or reverence. All these motives are good 
and excellent, but they are not sufficient to constitute that peculiar 
offering and submision which is consecration to the Sacred Heart for 
the principal and essential motive of that act is charity. 

This is the express teaching of Pius XI :-— 


Our Saviour revealed to that pure disciple of His sacred heart, 
Saint Margaret Mary, that not so much in view of His rights 
over us as by reason of His great love for us He ardently desired 
that Men should pay Him this tribute of devotion (viz., conse- 
cration to His divine heart) .?4 


21Radio broadcast to the Representatives of Families of France conse- 
scrated to the Sacred. Heart, June 15th, 1945, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXXVII, page 191. 

22Radio broadcast to the People of Argentine on the occasion of that 
Country’s consecration to the Sacred Heart, October 28th, 1945, Acta Aposto- 
licae Sedis, XXXVII, page 319. 

23Rituale Romanum, Tit. II, cap. II. 

24Encyclical Letter, Miserentissimus Redemptor, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XX, page 167. 
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In other words to the same God who gave us all that we are and all 
that we have because He loves us, we now give ourselves, and all that is 
ours precisely because we also love Him—nos ergo diligamus Deum 
quomam ipse prior dilexit nos (I John, 4/19) ...sic nos amantem quis 
non redamaret ? 

The love motivating the act of consecration is not the love of 
concupiscence or selfishness (amans alterum sibi amat) but it is the 
love of benevolence (amans alterum ipsi amat). When this love of 
benevolence is mutual then it is called charity; and when this charity 
is founded on the exchange not of any sort of gift but on the very 
sharing of life then it is called the love of friendship,2> which is charity 
in its noblest meaning.?6 

Herein lies the beauty and perfection and marvellous efficacy of 
the act of consecration to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. All that we 
are and all that we have, life and Faith and Grace, all comes to us 
from Christ as a gift of His immense love; He even gives Himself: 
in return for this tremendous love we now give back all that is ours, 
and our very selves, as our gift of love to Him. Thus consecration 
sets up between ourselves and Our Divine Master a ceaseless inter- 
change of gift which is founded upon the sharing of life itself. The 
sublime beauty of this act of consecration surpasses the understanding. 

But not only in its nature is the act of consecration something 
really great; it is great too in its effects. Let us therefore turn our eyes 
to what Pius XII calls the floodtide of happiness that has resulted from 
the act of consecration made fifty years ago. 

Salutary effects of the consecration of 1899. 

It must be readily confessed that any attempt to assess the results 
of the consecration of the Human Race to the Sacred Heart will appear 
both rash and imperfect for the reason that spiritual things cannot be 
measured by any material yardstick—and yet all too often that is the 
chief criterion—and also because the workings of divine grace are 
hidden for the most part from man. Nevertheless, we have the word 
of the Roman Pontiff for it, that that consecration has brought count- 


25Non quilibet amor habet rationem amicitiae; sed amor qui est cum 
benevolentia....sed nec benevolentia sufficit ad rationem amicitiae; sed re- 
quiritur quaedam mutua amatio: quia amicus est amico amicus. Talis autem 
benevolentia fundatur super aliqua communicatione...2 2 q. 23 a. 1. 

26Amicitia est perfectissimum inter ea quae ad amorem pertinent...unde 
in genere hujusmodi ponenda est caritas; quae est quaedam amicitia hominis 
ad Deum per quam homo Deum diligit et Deus hominem, In 3 Dist, 27, 
q. 2, al. 
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less blessings to the City of God; and half a century is sufficient period 
of time to make some estimate, however imperfect, as to what these 
blessings are. 

First of all, says Pius XI, there has been during the past five 
decades a wider and deeper devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

Among the Faithful at large it is quite evident that there has been 
a more widespread practice of devotion to the Sacred Heart in so far 
as there has been an almost universal move towards consecrating 
homes and parishes and entire provinces to the Sacred Heart. To-day 
every Catholic Church, every seminary, every convent and school and 
almost every catholic home the world over pays homage to the image 
of the Sacred Heart. Added to this there is an increase in the prac- 
tice of frequent Holy Communion, especially on the first Friday of 
the month. 

Also there has been a marvellous growth in the practices of re- 
paration which are the natural outcome from consecration because “as 
consecration professes and confirms union with Christ, so expiation, 
while it purifies from sin, initiates that union and perfects it by taking 
part in the sufferings of Christ’’.?? Within the last two decades there 
has grown up more and more the practice of the Holy Hour and even 
nightly adoration in the Catholic Home.?8 

It is true that most of these practices existed prior to 1899 but 
the consecration of that year gave them new approval, new encourage- 
ment, and new vitality. 

Not only in the practice of the Faithful but also in the Liturgy has 
the devotion grown wider and deeper, for the liturgical cult of the 
Sacred Heart has increased with the institution of the feast of the 
Eucharistic Heart of Jesus in the year 1921,?9 with the establishment of 
the feast of Christ the King in 1925,3° and in the approval of a new 
Mass and Office for the feast of the Sacred Heart itself in 
1929.3! There has also been an effort to introduce yet another aspect 


27Encye. Letter, Miserentissimus Redemptor, Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
XX, page 172. 

28There is a national centre for the promotion of these pious exercises in 
Braine-le-Comte, Belgium, in Weymouth, Dorset, England, and Fairhaven, 
Mass., U.S.A, In the United States, according to one report, there is a prodig- 
ious increase in the practice of Nightly Adoration in the Home, cf. Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, April 1946, January 1947, and June 1948. 

29Decretum S.R.C., November 9th, 1921, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XIII, 
page 545. 

*0Decretum S.R.C., Dec. 12th, 1925, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XVII, page 668. 

31Decretum S.R.C., Jan. 29th, 1929, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXI, page 44, 
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of devotion to the Sacred Heart into the life of the Church by a treatise, 
Devotion au Coeur Apostolique de Jesus, written by a Belgian Mission- 
ary of the White Fathers, Vincent van den Bosch. The author gives 
as the object of this devotion the love of Christ, symbolised by His 
sacred heart, as the principle and cause of His apostolate. It is con- 
cerned with the interior rather than the exterior part of Our Lord’s 
public life. The practice of this devotion would consist in appropriat- 
ing the sentiments and affections of Our Saviour’s apostolic love. How- 
ever, there seems little here that is not already contained in the object 
of the devotion as set forth by the Advocatus in the discussions before 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites in the eighteenth century.22 

Doctrinally there has been a far deeper understanding of the de- 
votion because of the scholarly encyclicals of Pius XI, the one on con- 
secration, Quas Primas of 1925, the other on reparation. Miseren- 
tissimus Redemptor of 1928, and also because of what Pius XII had 
to say of the devotion in his encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi of 
1943 and Mediator Dei, on the liturgy, of 1947. 

But over and above all this something deeper yet has followed in 
the wake of the consecration made at the end of last century. That 
consecration produced first a wider and deeper devotion to the 
Sacred Heart; and then in its turn this general cult has produced a 
profound influence on the present life of the Church. 

Our Divine Saviour, said Pius XII in 1945, pledged his solemn 
word to bless those who honour his sacred heart. Now in the past 
fifty years the Church has given, both in public and in private, more 
cult to the heart of Christ than at any other time of history. During 
this same period we have witnessed within the Church several strong, 
deep currents of spiritual life as represented by the steady growth of 
Catholic Action, a more genuine recognition of the royal claims of 
Christ, a better grasp of the Liturgy, a more fervent cult of the Blessed 
Eucharist, a deeper consciousness of the sublime truth of the Mystical 
Body, an ever surer understanding of the role of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the salvation of Mankind. 


32Objectum consistit in mirabili illa ac prorsus divina rerum complexione 
formatum ex Corde Jesu corporeo et vulnerato, tum ex anima qua cor vivit, tum 
ex persona Verbi Divini cordi hypostatice unita et a qua cor habet ut sit 
divinum, tum ex yvirtutibus quorum symbolum_ vel sedes est, tum ex doloribus et 
angustiis ab ipso Corde hominum causa _toleratis. Hoc inquam complexio 
rerum tam sublimum tam admirabilium, tam divinarum, tam amabilium verum, 
proprium et adequatum objectum est festi Cordis Jesu. é , 

In Replic. nn. 18, 19 apud Nilles pp. 155-156, quoted by Guarriguet in La 
Devotion au Sacre Coeur de Jesu, chap. 3. 
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All these things are related to, and to some extent influenced by, 
the consecration of 1899, 

The present writer does not and, ob imperitiam, cannot tell either 
the nature or the extent of that influence; nor does this article deny 
that many other causes have also contributed to this surpassingly rich 
development of Catholic life. But it is not too much to say, and 
the Roman Pontiff has said it, that the present widespread devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, first and primary fruit of the consecration made 
fifty years ago, has played its part, and a not inconsiderable part, in 
the gradual unfolding of these truths. 

With regard to Catholic Action, which consists primarily and 
principally in seeking Christiai. »srfection for oneself and at the same 
time an apostolate common to Catholics of every rank,33 Pius XII 
affirmed that both he and his venerable Brethren of the episcopate had 
found in the confraternities of the Sacred Heart a select band for the 
ranks of Catholic Action because such sodalities are peculiarly fitted 
to train youth for this apostolate.34 


With regard to the cult of the Blessed Eucharist and the recog- 
nition of the social claims of Jesus Christ the influence of consecration 
to the Sacred Heart is so obvious that there is hardly any need to insist 
further. The feast of Christ the King instituted by Pius XI is, accord- 
ing to Pius XII, the natural culmination of the consecration made by 
Leo XIII: and although devotion to the Sacred Heart is different 
from devotion to the Eucharist yet it necessarily leads to the cult of Qur 
Blessed J_ord in the Sacred Host. 


With regard to the liturgy and the liturgical movement, in his 
encyclical letter Mediator Dei of November, 1947, the Holy Father 
explicitly affirmed that the cult of the Sacred Heart had contributed 


33Neque enim Actio Catholica in eo tantum consistit ut homines suae 
quisque christianae perfectioni studeat, quod primarium est atque praecipuum, 
sed etiam in verissimo apostolatu  catholicis cujusvis ordinis communi.... 
Epistola Pii XI De Communibus Actionis Catholicae Principiis et Funda- 
mentis, Nov. 12th, 1928. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX, pp. 384-387. 


34Nil igitur mirum quod ob tot tantasque utilitates rei catholicae comparatas, 
....pluribus in locis Sacrorum Antistites Foederationes a SSmo Corde Actionis 
Catholicae acies selectissimas declaraverint, cum eaedem ad hoc munus obeundum 
aptissimae sint instructae ac conformatae. Letter of Pius XII to the General of 
the Jesuits, September 19th, 1948, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XL, page 503. 


35Encyclical letter, Swmmi Pontifcatus, October 20th, 1939, Act i 
Sedis, XXXI, page 539. , » Acta Apostolicae 
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much to the public prayer of the Church?6 and he even went so far as to 
say that without this and similar extra-liturgical practices the interior 
spirit demanded by the Liturgy would be altogether wanting.37 

With regard to the Mystical Body, the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart has had indeed a marked effect on the more correct grasp of this 
doctrine. This is the express statement of Pius XII.38 

Whether we consider the Mystical Body in the light of St. John’s 
teaching which emphasises the physical union with our Saviour, which 
is achieved by Grace, or in the light of St. Paul’s epistles which empha- 
sise the moral union with Our Lord, which is achieved by putting on 
the mind of Christ, the doctrine of ‘the Mystical Body turns our souls 
to the great reality that is Christ, Christ in Himself and in His 
brethren, the ‘total’ Christ. 

Now consecration to the Sacred Heart does this also for conse- 
cration turns our soul to the great reality of the love of the God-Man, 
that love which embraces all the Race of Men uniting them to Him 
and through Him to one another. Enthralled by the limitless horizons 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body there are some who might be 
tempted to look upon the cult of Christ’s heart as too restricted; but 
this cult is the cult of Christ’s love, a love itself of limitless horizons 
and surpassing grandeur for it comprehends all the members of the 
‘total’ Christ. 

There is a striking resemblance between the encyclical Annum 
Sacrum of 1899 and the encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi of 1943 
in those matters relative to Christ’s love: and both encyclicals are 
based on what St. John and St. Paul tell us about the love of the 
Word Incarnate for all His followers. 

Nor is that all. 

Reparation is the spontaneous and natural outcome of consecra- 
tion to the Sacred Heart. Now reparation for sin, be it for one’s own 


36Non paucae profecto fuere causae, quibus sacrae Liturgiae processus 
explicatur atque evolvitur per diuturnas gloriosasque aetates...........+5, 
Ad quam quidem progressionem conversionemque ea non parum pietatis incepta et 
opera contulere, quae cum Sacra Liturgia non arcte conjunguntur, quaeque inse- 
* quentibus subinde aetatibus ex mirabili Dei consilio nata, tantopere apud populum 
increvere: ut verbi gratia auctior ac studiosior cotidie...cultus...erga Sacratis- 
simum Cor Jesu. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX XIX, 543. 


37Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXIX, pp. 531-537. 


38Encyclical Letter, Mediator Dei, June 29th, 1943, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXXV, page 196. 
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sin or for the sins of others, is possible only in so far as Christ has 
made satisfaction for all and in so far as we are united to Christ and 
through Him, our Head, to one another. The doctrine of reparation 
is impossible without the doctrine of union among the followers of 
Christ. In other words the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction, which 
is reparation, is based, as is the doctrine of the mystical body, on the 
solidarity of Christ’s members with Christ their Head and with one 
another. On this point there is a great similarity between the 
Encyclical Miserentissimus Redemptor of 1928 and the encyclical 
Mystici Corporis Christi of 1943. Therefore it is not surprising that 
in many ways the practices of reparation, postulated by consecration 
to the Sacred Heart, are the practices best suited not only to make 
amends to the outraged love of Christ but also to bring home to the 
Faithful the import of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

This article has been but a poor attempt to show something of the 
sacred significance of the consecration of the Human Race to the 
Sacred Heart and to illustrate its power to refine and to elevate, to 
comfort and strengthen the souls of men. But even a superficial study 
of what has happened in the past fifty years is sufficient to convince one 
that Leo XIII spoke truly when he described the consecration of 1899 
as the greatest act of his pontificate; and the story of the first half of 
the twentieth century gives ample reason for Pius XII to affirm so 
boldly that the Consecration of our Race to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
has been a floodtide of happiness to the City of God. 


HENRY J. JORDAN, M.S.C, 


St.Thomas on Man's Besire 
for Gon 
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Summary: Present-day need of a deeper understanding of man’s relation to 
God. Man’s denial of his creaturehood. St. Thomas’ doctrine disputed. The 
state of the question: has man a natural desire to see God in the Beatific Vision? 
Various kinds of natural desire. The apparent contradiction in St. Thomas’ 
writings: one series of texts affirms, another denies a natural desire for God in 
the Beatific Vision. The Background of the question. Difficulties—philosophi- 
cal and theological—arising from a natural inclination to a supernatural end. 
Critical examination of texts manifests that for St. Thomas man has a natural 
desire formally directed at the possession of God in the Beatific Vision: a defi- 
nite conclusion. 


“And what is this God? I asked the earth and it answered: ‘I 
am not He’. And all things that are in the earth made the same 
confession. I asked the sea and the deeps and the creeping things, and 
they replied: ‘We are not your God; seek higher’. I asked the winds 
that blow, and the whole air with all that is in it replied: ‘Anaximenes 
was wrong; I am not God’. I asked the heavens, the sun, the moon, 
the stars, and they replied: ‘Neither are we God whom you seek’. And 
I said to all things that throng upon the senses of my body: ‘Tell me of 
my God’....And they cried out in a loud voice: ‘He made us!’ My 
question was the turning of my mind, and their reply was their beauty 
...1 asked the whole frame of the universe about my God and it 
answered me: ‘I am not He, but He made me’.” (St. Augustine: 
Confessions, Book 10, C. 6). 

Thus did the tortured soul of Augustine seek an explanation 
for the terrible thirst that parched and burned unceasingly within 
it. The torture was to continue until, quivering in its exhaustion, 
his soul realized that that which burned within it was really a divine 
spark, placed by God in the very core of its nature, a craving for 
Infinite Beatitude in the heart of this finite creature—‘‘this tiny part 
of all Thou hast created”. His voice then became the voice of all 
men who, having sought in vain in the full hierarchy of created 
beings for some object that would soothe and satisfy the thirst of 
the soul, realize in the end that fundamental truth which proclaims 
the very metaphysical situation of man: “Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, O God, and our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee”. 


St. Augustine insisted that man’s very being, the very force of 
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his nature, cries out this truth; that whether man realizes it consci- 
ously or not, his soul craves for God as the only object that can 
satisfy its thirst for happiness, and that is the reason why the soul 
of man is ever seeking but never discovers in this life the object of 
its burning quest. Here is the paradox that is man: the finite 
seeks the Infinite as the only object capable of imparting to it com- 
plete rest and beatitude. 

Now, if we consider deeply the anti-christian concept of life 
which is reaching its climax in our own day and has already clashed 
in mighty battle with the Christian concept expressed by St. Augustine, 
we find in its ultimate analysis that its characteristic is this: the con- 
scious denial by man of his metaphysical situation as a created being ; 
the casting-off of his condition of creaturehood. Rejecting all bonds 
linking mankind to God and the moral law, scorning the idea of objec- 
tive morality, objective truth and values, the modern anti-christian 
sets himself up as the supreme arbiter, the sole source of all authority, 
determining by his arbitrary wiil what is right and what is wrong. A 
thing is good by the very fact that he chooses it; nothing is good for 
its own intrinsic value. He must determine all things for himself, and 
will not tolerate the doctrine of an Almighty Being whose omnipotent 
hand drew him from the abyss of nothingness, gave him an objective 
pattern for life, and set the goal of his endeavours. Hence the basic 
illusion that man is a completely self-sufficient being. Hence, in the 
practical order, such appalling evils as the abuse of marriage, birth- 
control, euthanasia, eugenics; and, in the theoretical order, the latest 
curse that has come out from France—the philosophy of Existential- 
ism with its blasphemous first-principle that man is nothing other 
than what he makes himself to be by the arbitrary decisions of his 
sovereign will. 

In thus refusing to transcend himself, the modern man denies his 
metaphysical situation, sins against his very nature, dethrones the 
Almighty and enthrones himself as the sole object of his adoration. 
The modern man has brutalized himself. But his conscious denial of 
creaturehood can never change the fact of what he is; his conscious 
rejection of God can never eradicate from the depths of his nature that 
inborn tendency to God, the Infinite Good, which was placed there by 
God Himself when He made man to His own image and likeness, and 
turned man’s face towards Himself, and thus determined irrevocably 
that man should by his very nature ever stretch out to the Infinite as 
to the only Object capable of fulfilling his deepest aspirations. Man 
might as well try to eradicate his own intellectual nature, try by a con- 
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scious act of his will to change his own essence, as try to eradicate this 
inborn tendency to God which is radicated in the very constitution of 
his being. Neither the one nor the other is subjected to the free will 
of man. Thus it follows that a man brutalizes himself when he acts 
contrary to his rational nature, and equally brutalizes himself when he 
places his ultimate beatitude in any object other than God, the Supreme 
Good. And thus the modern anti-christian daily becomes more and 
more a brute. ‘Pride is the beginning of all sin” ; and because of pride 
man’s heart “is departed from Him Who made him”. (Eccles., 10, 14). 


This pitiful plight of man is one reason that urged us to undertake 
a searching study of St. Thomas’ doctrine on the natural desire, or ten- 
dency, of man for the possession of God. A second reason is that many 
disputes rage round certain points of St. Thomas’ teaching. Everyone 
who realizes the great genius of Aquinas is possessed by an irresistible 
desire to grasp the true mind of the Angelic Doctor on every point of 
his teaching, and will pour out all the energies of his mind in an endeav- 
our to do so. Perhaps no point of St. Thomas’ theology has been dis- 
cussed so widely and so keenly as the one we are to consider, and the 
very diversity of the solutions offered clearly shows that a definitive 
solution has not been reached. Now, one would not be justified in 
entering this field of dispute unless one had something new to offer. We 
beg leave to suggest that we possibly have something new for the con- 
sideration of those interested in this matter. It is this: the placing of 
the problem in its full setting against a background of Thomistic teach- 
ing which hitherto, as far as we know, has not been considered in con- 
junction with the particular point of discussion. We have found that 
this background contains an apparent contradiction which, at first sight, 
would seem to add to the difficulty and make confusion worse con- 
founded, but which, in reality, contains the solution to the problem. 
We have concluded, also, that the traditional interpretation of a 
certain school of theologians does not faithfully manifest St. 
Thomas’ mind on this matter, and that in their attempts to 
save the Angelic Doctor from a position seemingly, but not actually, 
bordering on heresy, they have drawn him to conclusions that do 
violence to his writings. The interpretation of St. Thomas’ mind that 
we shall outline gives us the most satisfaction, brings peace to the 
intellect, is in keeping with St. Thomas’ entire theology, and expresses 
the obvious meaning of his words. No man can ask for more. Whether 
or not it will prove satisfactory to our readers is quite another ques- 
tion. We shall unfold the matter gradually and logically. 
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A. THE STATE OF THE QUESTION. 

St. Thomas explicitly teaches and proves that no created intellect 
can by its natural powers arrive at the Beatific Vision which consists 
in the intuitive vision of God’s Essence. Revelation, however, teaches 
us that man was from the beginning raised to the supernatural order 
and destined to the immediate vision of God as to his final end and 
complete beatitude. Man, therefore, is destined to a final end which 
by his natural powers he cannot attain. Immediately, then, the ques- 
tion arises: does there exist in man some natural desire, or inclination, 
or tendency, for this supernatural end to which, de facto, he is called, 
but cannot naturally obtain? One might be tempted to exclaim: “Of 
course, there must be: every creature has a natural desire, in the sense 
of tendency or inclination, for its final end; thus in the whole universe 
we see the characteristic of finality, every creature tending towards its 
end, and, moreover, arriving at it by the natural means proportionate 
to it’. Let us remember, however, that if there is in nature such a 
tendency to a supernatural end it would seem that the supernatural: 
means corresponding to that tendency or desire, namely sanctifying 
grace, is no longer gratuitous. We say this because a desire, or ten- 
dency, of nature cannot be vain—non potest esse inane—and thus it 
would seem that God, who is the author of nature and therefore of 
the natural desire of the nature, is obliged to give effect to such a 
desire by bringing it to its fulfilment. And thus it would seem that the 
gratuitousness of the supernatural order is destroyed! The Church, 
however, has frequently pronounced anathema upon those who deny 
the absolute gratuitousness of the entire supernatural order and its 
complete. transcendence over the nature, powers and exigencies of all 
created being.} 

This is the point of St. Thomas’ teaching we are about to examine. 
Three questions are involved: 1) Does the Angelic Doctor teach that 
there is in man a natural desire for the supernatural beatitude of the 
Beatific Vision? 2) If so, is the desire innate or elicited? 3) How 
can a natural desire (especially if it is innate) be reconciled with the 


1Cf. Council of Trent, Sess. 6; (Denzinger, 811, 813, 793, 799) ; the con- 
demned propositions of Baius (Denzinger 1021); the condemned propositions 
of Jansen (Denz. 1092 ff) ; the Encyclical Letter, “Pascendi,” of Pius X (Denz. 
2103), against the Modernists. The Church teaches that there is in man “a capac- 
ity to be elevated by God to the supernatural order”, that such elevation does 
not destroy but perfects human nature, and that it is fitting that God should so 
elevate him whom He has made to His own image and likeness. On the other — 
hand, the Church rejects all doctrines that place in man a true exigency for the 
supernatural order, or profess that the supernatural is due or natural to man. 
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Church’s teaching on the absolute gratuitousness of the entire super- 
natural order ? 

Lest we should seem as men beating the air let us first clarify our 
terminology. A desire in general is an eagerness to possess something ; 
it is synonymous with an appetite or appetency or inclination. The 
word “appetite”, derived from the Latin, “‘ad-petere”, is a tendency or 
inclination towards something absent. This appetite can be natural or 
supernatural according as it proceeds from a natural principle or a 
supernatural principle, such as Sanctifying Grace or the virtue of 
Charity. 

Again, the natural appetite or desire may be either innate or 
elicited. An innate desire is an inclination of the very nature of a being 
towards a certain object, a propensity rooted in the principles of any 
being. Therefore it does not depend for its existence on any apprehen- 
sion of the intellect or act of the will. It is a “pondus naturae”. Thus 
all things by force of their nature seek their ultimate end. An elicited 
desire, on the other hand, is one which comes from the will, an elicited 
act, following on the apprehension of the object.2 These notions are 
of paramount importance for an understanding of the matter under 


discussion. 
* * K aK 


B. THE APPARENT CONTRADICTION. 

Immediately we approach St. Thomas’ teaching on man’s natural 
desire for supernatural beatitude (the Beatific Vision), we find an 
extremely difficult question is rendered more difficult by a seeming con- 
tradiction, at least verbal. 

The Angelic Doctor constantly teaches, in harmony with the 
Church and all her theologians, that by naturai powers to contemplate 
the Divine Essence is proper to God alone. Thus in the Contra Gentes, 
BK. 3, C 52: “To see God.in His Divine Essence is proper to the Divine 
Nature”. Again in the Summa Theologica, 1-11, Q 5, a 5: “All cog- 
nition which takes place according to the manner of created substance 
falls short of the vision of the Divine Essence, which infinitely exceeds 
all created substance”. 

But St. Thomas goes further: he clearly maintains that the Beatific 
Vision so intrinsically exceeds all the proportion of human nature that 


2Cf. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., De Revelatione, 2nd Ed., p. 204. 
3Thus also in the De Veritate, Q 8, a 3; Q 27, a 2; the Contra Gentes, 
BK 3, C 53; C 55; Summa Theol., P 1, Q 12, a 4. 
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man cannot even desire it. His reason is that the determining of man 
to such a final end, which totally exceeds all the powers of human 
nature, depends solely on the free will of God, and therefore the fact of 
such a destination of man could not even be suspected by man; for this 
knowledge man necessarily needs revelation. Thus in his Commentary 
on the Sentences, BK. 2, Dist. 29, Q 1, a 1: “Eternal Life (the Beatific 
Vision) is an end which completely exceeds the faculties of human 
nature: and thus it also exceeds the intellect and desire of man: for the 
eye hath not seen, nor the ear heard...what things God has prepared 
for those who love Him”. Similarly in the Summa Theologica, 1-11, 
Q 114, a 2: “Eternal life is a Good exceeding the proportion of human 
nature, because it exceeds all the knowledge and desire of human 
nature”. Again most categorically in BK. 3 Sent, Dist. 23, Q 1, a 4, 
qcl. 3: “The end to which the divine liberality has ordained or predes- 
tined man, namely the enjoyment of God Himself, is completely elevated 
above the faculties of created nature...Hence by his natural powers 
alone man has not a sufficient inclination for that end: and therefore it 
is necessary that something be superadded to man by which he may 
have an inclination (1.e., appetite, tendency, desire) to that end, as by 
his natural powers he has an inclination towards the end which is con- 
natural to him”. The same teaching is found in many other places 
in his several works.4 

When discussing the twofold end of man, one natural, the other 
supernatural, again St. Thomas firmly teaches that man can in no way 
have a natural desire for the supernatural end to which he is destined. 
“There is’, he says, “a twofold ultimate good of man which, as the 
final end, first moves his will. Of these two one is proportionate to 
human nature, because natural powers suffice to attain it: and this is 
the beatitude of which the (ancient) philosophers spoke...The other 
(the Beatific Vision) is the Good of man which exceeds the proportion 
of human nature, because man’s natural powers are not sufficient to 
obtain, or even fo think of it or desire it”. (De Veritate, Q. 14, a. 2). 
The end of man of which the ancient philosophers spoke is “some 
contemplation of divine things insofar as it is possible to man accord- 
ing to his natural faculties”. Man is, by nature, proportionate to 
such an end and can attain to it by his mere natural powers; but man 
requires something else, over and above his nature, namely, grace, in 
order for him even to desire the Beatific Vision let alone obtain it (ibid, 


4De Veritate, Q 27, a 2; Summa Theol., I, Q 62, a 2; I 7 47 wine 
1-11, Q 109, a 5, ad 3um, Q ; 1, Q 75, a 7, ad Tum; 
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Q. 27, a 2). In his admirable treatise, De Caritate, Aquinas teaches 
that there is in man a natural desire, nay more, an innate natural desire, 
for God as the principle, i.e., the author, of the natural order, but he 
will not tolerate any natural desire, of any kind whatsoever, for God 
in the Beatific Vision: “The desire of the Supreme Good, insofar as It 
is the principle of natural being, is in us by nature; but as the object of 
that (vision) which exceeds our whole capacity, it is not in us by 
nature, but is above nature‘” (Q. unica, a 2, ad 16"). 

The texts concerning man’s twofold end, clearly teaching the same 
conclusion, may be multiplied a hundredfold,> but without further profit. 


From yet another angle the Angelic Doctor rejects the possibility 
of a natural appetite or desire in man for the Vision of God. He asserts 
more than once that “no passive potency is found in nature which can- 
not be reduced to act by some active natural potency”. (Contra Gentes, 
BK 3, C 156). And from this he concludes that “a natural desire can 
only be had for a thing that is obtainable by natural powers: hence a 
natural desire for the Supreme Good is in us by nature insofar as the 
Supreme Good is communicable to us through natural effects” (e., 
creatures) (3 Sent., Dist. 27, O 2; a*2, ad 4.) 

In all these texts, therefore, St. Thomas clearly affirms that the 
Beatific Vision so transcends all the proportion and faculties of human 
nature that man can in no way whatsoever have a natural desire, 
either innate or elicited, for that supernatural end. So clear, precise, 
and categorical do those texts appear that one would be inclined to 
think that they were definitive. But one would be entirely wrong in 
thinking so. How great is our surprise, and confusion, when we 
read in those very same works of Aquinas another series of texts, 
equally clear and precise, in which he firmly holds that in man there 
is definitely a natural desire for the Beatific Vision!! Let us consider 
them. 

The fundamental principle placed by St. Thomas is this: every 
being necessarily tends towards its perfection, by force of its very 
nature; now the ultimate perfection of an intellectual being can be 
none other than the perfect knowledge of God, which is had only in 
the Beatific Vision; therefore outside the Beatific Vision nothing can 
satisfy the desire of an intellectual creature. From this principle St. 
Thomas admits of a natural desire in man for his supernatural end; 


nt 


5Thus: 3 Sent., Dist. 23, Q 1, a 4, qcl 3; De Veritate, Q 14, a 3, ad 9; 3 
Sent., Dist. 23, Q 1, a 4, qcl 3, ad 2; and ad 3. 
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and, indeed, a natural desire that cannot be vain, but must be capable 
of fulfilment. 

In the Summa Theologica, P 1, Q 62, a 1, he states: “By this 
word ‘beatitude’ is understood the ultimate perfection of rational or 
intellectual nature; hence it is that which is naturally desired, because 
each and every being naturally desires its ultimate perfection. Now, 
the ultimate perfection of rational or intellectual nature is twofold. 
One of these the nature can attain by its own powers; and this in a 
certain measure (quoadammodo) is said to be beatitude or happiness 
...Which consists in the contemplation of God in this life...But above 
this beatitude there is another, which we expect in the future life, and 
by which we shall see God as He is in Himself. The attainment of 
this beatitude is above the nature of any created intellect,...but it is 
the end of rational nature”. Every being, then, naturally desires its 
ultimate perfection. Now the ultimate perfection of man, that in 
which his beatitude consists, is not the contemplation of God through 
the effects of God,—that is beatitude in an abusive, improper sense— 
but the contemplation of God in His Essence, by the Beatific Vision. 
Therefore, man has a natural desire for the intuitive vision of God, 
which is the final end of all intellectual nature. 


Here there is no forcing of the text: the words are quite plain, 
the form is almost syllogistic. Again in the Summa St. Thomas cate- 
gorically states: “The ultimate and perfect beatitude of man can con- 
sist only in the vision of the Divine Essence. In evidence of this, two 
things must be considered: first, that man is not perfectly happy as 
long as there remains to him something to be desired and sought after. 
Secondly, that the perfection of each and every potency is in accord- 
ance with the nature of its object. Now the object of the intellect is 
the essences of things: hence the perfection of the intellect is had only 
insofar as it knows the essence of anything”. He goes on to say that 
if the intellect knows an effect, and knows that it has a cause, there 
remains in it a natural desire or craving to know the essence of the 
cause. If, therefore, the intellect arrives at the existence of God, 
through His creatures, “there still remains to it a natural desire to 
know the essence of the cause; and therefore the intellect is not yet 
perfectly happy: therefore, for perfect beatitude it is necessary that 
the intellect should arrive at the very essence of the first cause. And 
thus it shall have its perfection through union with God, as with 
its object, and in this alone does the beatitude of man consist”. (1-11, 
Q 3,a 8). Once again, therefore, he posits in man a natural desire 
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for supernatural beatitude on the ground that man naturally desires per- 
fect beatitude, which consists only in the vision of the Divine Essence. 

It would be useless, nay, it would be a flagrant perversion of the 
Angelic Doctor’s words, to say that he does not mean that man has a 
natural desire for the Beatific Vision as such, but merely a desire to see 
God as the Author of nature. The very title of the article is: “whether 
the beatitude of man consists in the Vision of the Divine Essence”. 
He replies that it consists in that alone, and proves his statement 
from the fact that man naturally desires such an immediate, intuitive 
vision of God. “If, therefore, the intellect of a rational creature 
cannot pertain to the first cause of all things, a desire of nature will 
remain vain (inane). Therefore it must absolutely be conceded that 
the Blessed see the Essence of God”. (1,0 12,a1). In the Beatific 
Vision alone can the intellect of man come to rest, because “it is impos- 
sible that the beatitude of man should be in any created good. Beatitude 
is the perfect good which gives complete repose to man’s desires ; other- 
wise it would not be the ultimate end if it still left something to be 
desired. Now the object of the will, a human appetite, is universal 
good, just as the object of the intellect is universal truth. From this 
it is clear that nothing can quieten the will of man, except the Universal 
Good. And this is not found in any creature, but in God alone’. 1-11, 
QO 2,a 8). “And therefore the ultimate beatitude of man consists in 
some supernatural vision of God”, 11-11,Q2,a3). There is no 
room for doubt on this point. The ultimate perfection towards which 
man naturally tends “is the perfect beatitude of the Saints”. 1, Q 73, 
al). 

If we turn now to the other great Summa, the Contra Gentes, we 
shall find the Angelic Doctor no less firm in this teaching. Book 3, 
chapter 50, repeatedly confirms it. He sets out to show that the 
natural knowledge that the Angels have of God does not satisfy their - 
natural desire to know God; that natural desire can never be satisfied 
until they see God face to face. He affirms a similar natural desire in 
man for the Beatific Vision. 

“From a knowledge of effects”, he writes, “there is incited the desire 
to know the cause...This desire for knowledge, which is naturally in- 
born (inditum) in all intellectual substances, does not rest, unless, hav- 
ing known the substances of the effects, it also knows the substance of 
the cause. From the fact that separated substances (Angels) know that 
God is the first cause of all those things whose substances they see, the 
natural desire that is in them does not rest, and it will not, unless they 
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see also the very substance of God Himself”. Thus the natural desire 
for knowledge that is found by nature in every intellectual nature 
never rests but always aspires “to know God in His very Essence.” 

The very possibility of the Beatific Vision for man is constantly 
proved by St. Thomas from the fact of man’s natural desire for it. Thus 
in chapter 51: “Since it is impossible that a natural desire should be 
vain,—and it would be if it were not possible to arrive at the cognition 
of the Divine substance, which all minds naturally desire, — it is neces- 
sary to say that it is possible for the Divine Essence to be seen by the 
created intellect”. He is manifestly speaking of the Beatific Vision as 
such, considered as the direct and formal object to which the natural 
desire tends; for, he adds: “This immediate vision of God is promised 
to us in Sacred Scripture ;...we shall see Him face to face”. 

This is quite clear also from chapter 57, where he repeats that 
every intellect naturally desires the vision of the Divine Substance, and 
that a natural desire cannot be vain. He is surely speaking of a natural 
desire for God in the Beatific Vision itself, for he defines it as “the 
glory of the Angels”, which Christ promised to us: “They (men) shall 
be as the angels of God in heaven”. In chapter 25 he excludes every 
other possible interpretation: “For human beatitude, which is the 
ultimate end of man, any sort of intelligible cognition is not sufficient, 
but it must be divine cognition, which, as the final end, quietens the 
natural desire of man for God”. It. is a desire to know God after the 
manner in which God knows Himself; which is possible only in the 
Beatific Vision. “‘Hence, he concludes, it is said: Blessed are the clean 
of heart, for they shall see God.” 

The Angelic Doctor is no less insistent in his Compendium Theo- 
logiae, chapter 104: “Of such a nature is the desire for knowledge in 
us that, knowing the effect we desire to know the cause, and in any 
thing whatsoever, having gained a knowledge of any of its circumstan- 
ces, our natural desire does not rest until we know the essence of the 
thing. Therefore, this natural desire in us for knowledge cannot be 
satisfied until we know the first cause (God)—but not by any form of 
knowledge, but by His very Essence”. 

Even more emphatic is he in his other work, In Boetium De 
Trinitate, Q 6, a 4, ad 5%: “Although man naturally tends towards 
his final end, yet he cannot naturally obtain it, but only by grace, and 
this is so because of the eminence of that end”. The same positive 
assertions are found in his Commentary on the Sentences: that which 
is naturally desired by all is final beatitude: and “the final beatitude of 
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man consists in the Vision of God...and in this consists Eternal Life”. 
Man, therefore, has a natural desire or tendency towards the Beatific 
Vision as such. The finite desires the Infinite; the natural desires the 
supernatural. (cf. 4 Sent, Dist. 49, a 1, qcl 4; and a 2). 

Thus we have our apparent contradiction. In one set of texts St. 
Thomas categorically denies any natural desire in man for his super- 
natural end, the reason being that the end (the Beatific Vision) com- 
pletely transcends all the proportion, powers and desires of human 
nature. But in the second set of texts, taken from the same works, 
and true to their contexts, he equally emphatically affirms some natural 
desire in man for the Beatific Vision as such . We say the contradiction 
is apparent; it must be. Who will accuse the ‘Decus Catholicae Fidei 
et praesidium” of actually and doctrinally contradicting himself on a 
certain point in each and every one of his major works? 

What, then, is the explanation? And what is this ‘natural desire’ 
of which he speaks so frequently? Is it innate?—a tendency of man’s 
very nature towards the possession of God in the supernal intuition, 
and thus anterior to, and independent of, any act of knowledge or will? 
Or is it an elicited desire of the will, following apprehension of the 
object ? 

We shall discuss these questions in a further article, but no matter 
which you choose you must face these problems: 1) philosophically, 
does it not seem a contradiction that the finite should desire the infinite? 
Surely there must be proportion between the potency and its object: 
but the potency of man is finite; therefore the object of man’s potency 
must also be finite; 2) theologically, a natural desire of supernatural 
beatitude would seem to jeopardize the gratuitousness of Grace and 
the Beatific Vision; particularly if the natural desire is one which 
“cannot be vain”, purposeless and ineffective—as St. Thomas so fre- 
quently asserts of it—because it would seem that nature demands a 
supernatural end. 

We wish to draw only one conclusion from St. Thomas’ texts 
while they are still fresh in our minds. It is a conclusion of the utmost 
importance: it is sufficiently clear that in the second series of texts St. 
Thomas firmly holds that there is only one final end of man, namely, 
the Beatific Vision, in which alone man finds his ultimate and perfect 
beatitude, and that the natural desire of man is directed formally to- 
wards the Beatific Vision as such, that is, directed formally and ex- 
plicitly towards God as He is known in the Beatific Vision. Many 
theologians would not agree with this exegesis, as we shall see later, 
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However, his mind is sufficiently clear from an objective study of his 
words. When he states explicitly that the natural desire in us will not 
rest until we know God, “not in any sort of way, but by His very 
Essence”; when he categorically affirms that “every intellect naturally 
desires the vision of the divine substance”; when he repeatedly asserts 
that “the ultimate beatitude of man consists in a supernatural vision 
of God”, and repeats again and again that man “naturally desires his 
ultimate and perfect beatitude’’; when he constantly asseverates that 
that which man naturally desires is identical with that which the Blessed 
possess, identical with the “perfect beatitude of the Saints”, identical 
with “Eternal Life” ; when he emphatically asserts that the final end of 
man is “above the nature of any created intellect”, and “can only be 
gained with the help of Grace”, and yet maintains with equal emphasis 
that man has a natural desire for that final end; when, I say, the 
Angelic Doctor repeatedly makes these, and similar, explicit statements, 
it is completely arbitrary, irrational, unscientific and unjust to maintain 
that he does not mean just what he says, but intends something specifi- 
cally different. It is a gross distortion of his express statements. ‘To 
deny that a man says a thing while he is constantly saying it, is a ridicu- 
lous form of defence and a poor tribute to the man’s intelligence. There- 
fore, if Aquinas’ teaching appears at variance with the Church’s doc- 
trine, explain it we must: but the denial of his explicit teaching is no 
explanation at all. 
(To be continued. ) 


THOMAS MULDOON. 


Moral Cheology 


PARISH PRIEST AS EXTRAORDINARY MINISTER OF 
CONFIRMATION. 


Dear Rey. Sir, 


I am a parochus who has the care of several maternity homes and 
a fairly large hospital for mental defectives. It therefore falls to my 
lot to assist at quite a large number of death beds. 

Up to the present, I have not used the faculty to administer the 
sacrament of Confirmation to the dying. I have always said to myself 
that it is too difficult and unsatisfactory to phone or write to the Bishop 
(who lives a couple of hundred miles away) to ask him if he can visit 
my district to administer Confirmation to some dying child or imbecile. 
Anyhow, the Bishop is a busy man and will probably be away from 
home; and as Confirmation is not necessary necessitate medii for salva- 
tion, I would not care to bring him all that distance. Still, my consci- 
ence is not clear on this matter, for when I think of the Papal decree, I 
feel that the Holy Father probably intended that the parochi should 
use it as widely as possible. 

PERPLEXUS. 
REE 


The decree referred to in the above query was issued by order of 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, by the S. Congregation of Sacraments 
on 16th September, 1946, and had the force of Law from Ist January, 
1947. PERPLEXUS is correct in his surmise that the Holy Father in- 
tended the faculty granted to parochi to administer the sacrament of 
Confirmation to those in danger of death from serious illness should be 
availed of as far as possible. The Decree, among other things, states: 


In order..that provision might be made for the cases of so many infants, 
children and adults placed in serious danger of death, and, under the circum- 
stances of Common Law regarding the ordinary minister, placed under the 
certainty of dying unconfirmed, this Sacred Congregation has thought it well 
to seek a remedy and give the said persons an opportunity of receiving this 
sacrament. 

When all the conditions laid down in the Decree are fulfilled, the 
parochus has the delegation from the Holy See to administer Confirma- 
tion. He should not hesitate to use it, rather he is bound to give this 
sacrament (as well as any others he is empowered to administer) to 
those of his flock who reasonably ask for it, even implicitly. Confirma- 


tion is not necessary necessitate medti for salvation; and for that matter, 
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the precept urging its reception cannot be proved to be a grave one. 
But it is not true that the parish priest is bound to administer only 
those sacraments without which salvation is impossible or which the 
faithful must receive under pain of serious sin. 

The parish priest is not under obligation to notify the Bishop 
beforehand of his intention to confirm someone in his parish who is 
dangerously sick, though he must afterwards send an authentic notifica- 
tion to the diocesan Ordinary, stating the fact and all the concurrent 
circumstances of the administration. The faculty to confirm is not to 
be used by the parish priest if the diocesan Bishop or any other Bishop 
in communion with the Holy See is available; and before he proceeds 
himself to give the sacrament of Confirmation, he must be morally cer- 
tain that this condition is verified. A parochus who lives, as does our 
correspondent, a couple of hundred miles from the Episcopal City and 
knows the Bishop is not at the moment in the immediate vicinity, can 
rest assured that the condition regarding the unavailability of a Bishop 
is in fact verified and can, or rather should, himself confer the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation to the dying person. 


* * * * 


APPLICATION OF THE FRUITS OF THE MASS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Our Catholic people have the praiseworthy custom of requesting 
the celebration of Mass for the repose of the souls of deceased relatives 
on the occasion of anniversaries, etc. I have often wondered what 
happens to the fruits of such Masses, if the souls for whom they are 
offered are already, as we piously hope, in possession of the bliss of 
heaven. A somewhat similar question is: to what ends are the fruits 
of the Mass applied if the celebrant said Mass without any specified 
intention ? | 


QUAERENS. 
REPLY. 

These questions obviously refer only to the ministerial fruits of the 
Mass, which are at the disposal of the priest and which he can 
bind himself by justice or other obligation to assign to particular 
persons. The application is made by an act of the will of the celebrant, 
and the point at issue is: what happens the fruits of the Mass, if the 


object of this act of the will is beyond attainment, or if the act of the 
will is omitted altogether ? 


S 
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In the case where the application of the Mass was omitted alto- 
gether it seems that the merits of the Passion of our divine Lord, which 
would have been applied had the priest adverted to the matter, remain 
in the treasury of the Church. There is no effect without a cause, and 
if the celebrant, who is the only person capable of applying the fruits 
of the Mass,neglects to do so, they are applied to no one. Would it 
not seem that the priest himself should derive the benefit of them, 
according to what may be taken as a general intention that he wishes to 
gain for himself all the spiritual benefits that he can, and especially 
those that are available to him from the Mass? If he really has made 
such an intention at some time, so that it is his habitual desire, then he 
would partake of the ministerial fruits of the Mass he has applied to no 
one else ; but something more than a mere presumed intention is needed, 
for unless his act of the will existed at some time, it can produce no 
actual effect. It is sometimes recommended that a priest should make 
an intention semel pro semper of applying Masses said without an 
intention to some definite object, v.g., the souls in Purgatory, his 
benefactors, or himself. 

With regard to the enjoyment of the fruits of the Mass, if the 
purpose for which they are applied by the priest has ceased to exist, the 
answer ultimately depends on what is the specific will of the priest. If 
he has not stipulated to celebrate for some one else, then the question 
is the same as in the preceding paragraph, and the fruits of the Mass 
either remain in the treasury of the Church or come to the priest him- 
self. But if he is offering the Mass for another person, v.g., for John 
Smith’s father on his anniversary, and the elder Smith is already in 
heaven, the ultimate destiny of the fruits of this Mass depends on what 
John Smith desires. When a priest undertakes to offer Mass in com- 
pliance with a request, he gives the entire ministerial fruits of the Sacri- 
fice to the person who asked for the Mass, and if he has received a 
stipend, he is bound in justice to do so. What we said of the priest above, 
applies now to John Smith. If he has made the intention at some time 
that his relatives or himself or some definite purpose was to have the 
benefit of any spiritual advantages that were available from his good 
acts, then these persons will receive the fruits of the Mass said for his 
father who has no need of Masses. On the other hand, if no sttch in- 
tention were ever formed, it seems more likely that the fruits of the 
Mass remain in the treasury of the Church. 

Whether Almighty God applies such Masses to persons who stand 
in need of them, we have no means of knowing for certain; but if He 
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does it is not the priest who has made the application and such fruits 
cannot be considered as being applied as the ministerial fruits which 
are proper to this Mass. 

It is always advisable to have a second intention when celebrating 
Mass, so that the fruits are definitely applied to some person. In 
Masses said in satisfaction of an obligation in justice, this intention 
should contain a condition: if it be not prejudicial to the person with 
whom I am under an obligation of justice. 


+ * x 


* 


CO-OPERATION OF A HUSBAND IN THE SINFUL ACT 
OF-HIS WIFE; 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

In the January issue of the Record (1949), you discussed the 
morality of the action of a husband who would perform the conjugal 
act knowing that his wife had inserted a pessary to prevent the passage 
of the semen to the uterus. Towards the conclusion of the discussion 
it was stated: “We do not consider it probable in theory or in practice 
that the husband who has intercourse in the circumstances related can ~ 
be anything but a formal co-operator in the sin of his wife”. Am I to 
conclude that I would be justified in refusing absolution to a man who 
admitted that he engaged in this practice, unless he promised amend- 
ment? Further, would you say that I must refuse him absolution? 


WILLIAMA. 
REPLY: 

The conclusion reached in the discussion referred to was that the 
action of the husband in the case was formal co-operation in an act 
which was intrinsically evil, and consequently was necessarily a mortal 
sin. Those who refuse to renounce mortal sin are not disposed to 
receive the sacrament of Penance, and so we maintain that a husband 
who intends to continue with this practice should be denied absolution. 

In the January issue we gave a summary of the arguments which 
could be and have been advanced in favour of the opinion that the co- 
operation of the husband was not formal, but only material, and so 
excusable with sufficient cause. We also examined these reasons and 
were not convinced that they were valid or even of sufficient weight to 
entitle us to consider the opinion probable in theory or safe in practice. 
A theological opinion has the same value as the arguments which are 
brought forward to support it; and if the opinion be not in accord with 
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what is more commonly held, then they must be all the more convin- 
cing before we would venture to call the opinion probable, or apply it to 
practical cases. When treating of the sin of conjugal onanism, all 
authors condemn it in all its forms, but when they come to the question 
of co-operation in the sin they usually expound the co-operation of the 
wife in a malicious act of her husband, and pass over the possibility of 
the co-operation of the husband in the transgression of the wife. Among 
the modern authors we have consulted, Vermersch,! Cappello,? Aertnys- 
Damen? and Noldin,* and also Davis®> support our contention that the 
co-operation of the husband who has intercourse under the circumstan- 
ces described is formal. Fr. Vermersch seems to have changed his 
view and taught since 1925 that the husband could never be justified in 
such a case. Fr. Merkelbach® is unable to decide from a theoretical 
examination of the position, but thinks the penitent may be absolved, 
provided he is ready to accept a future decision of the supreme ecclesi- 
astical authority. , 

In order to clarify the matter and to make our position clearer, a 
few supplementary remarks may be pardoned. 

1. The conjugal act is one which requires the co-operation of two 
individual persons. It is a common act by which man and wife become 
a single principle of procreation—two in one flesh. 

2. To be lawful, the act in so far as it is a human act, i.e., as it 
depends on the will of the parties concerned, must be so performed that 
generation could take place, if the circumstances demanded by nature 
are verified. It must be an act per se aptus ad generandum. 


1Theologiae Moralis (Romae, 1926), Tom .IV., n. 69, 3. Quod si vir re vera 
uxorem impedire nequeat ab adhibendo pessario, est qui existimet ipsum, saltem 
ob gravem causam, uti posse matrimonio, quia ipse copulam exerceat in loco 
debito, ie., in vagina. Cf. Cornelisse I, 442. Nos autem arbitramur id esse ipsi 
illicitum, quia uxor, occludendo vaginam, hanc substantialiter corrumpit, cum jam 
non sit vera canalis. These words are not in the 1923 edition of the same work. 

2De Matrimonio (1947), n. 817, 30. b)...ante ipsam copulam, adhibito medic- 
amento vel aliis mediis, uxor os uteri claudit, ita ut impediatur ascensus seminis 
virilis in uterum, quo foecundetur ovum, maritus rem conjugalem nullatenus per- 
ficere potest, quia agitur de re intrinsece mala, nempe de coupla onanistica. 

3Theologia Moralis. (1947) vol. 2, n. 896, q. 4. 

4De Sexto Praecepto et de Usu Matrimonii (1940), n. 74, 3. Vir autem, qui 
scit uxorem pessario uti, remotionem postulare debet, nec potest inducere ad con- 
gressum uxorem occlusam pessario. In viro passivus modus se gerendi haberi non 
SP inital and Pastoral Theology (1946), vol. 1, p. 348. A husband may never 
ask for the marriage dues from a wife who uses contraceptive instruments during 
intercourse. ..the act is always wrong from its inception. 

6Summa Theologiae Moralis (1936), vol. III, n. 955. 
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3. A voluntary interference with the perfection of the act which 
would render conception impossible would be a grave violation of the 
natural law; an abuse of a faculty intended by the Creator for one 
purpose, and contrary to the good of the human race. 

4. Either party could cause the act to be no longer an act posses- 
sing all that is necessary for procreation; or what is worse, both could 
conspire to bring about this evil result. 

5. Where both are agreed to frustrate the natural tendency of the 
act, namely, the generation of offspring, then both are co-operators in 
the sin, even though the actual destruction of the vital sperm be the 
physical action of only one of the parties. The other sins by consent 
to evil. 

6. Where the physical acts of both oe toward the same result of 
frustration, then both are likewise guilty; for it is impossible not to 
interid a result or effect which is foreseen not only as certainly to 
happen, but necessarily to follow. We are not always responsible for 
what we know will surely follow, because of the interplay of other 
causes over which we have no control, if we act in a given manner; but 
we are answerable for the effects which follow from our own actions as 
their necessary and natural consequence. And if two persons join to 
do something which can only be evil, both are equally culpable. Thus 
for example, it would never be lawful for a Catholic to assist an hereti- 
cal minister to conduct his service. The service of itself is superstitious, 
and to help its performance is necessarily to partake in false worship 
and be guilty of sin against the virtue of religion; and this is true even 
though one of those concerned be in good faith, because the act is evil 
in itself. 

7. The sin of conjugal onanism—or frustration of the natural 
effect of intercourse—can be committed in various ways. Sometimes 
the effect is produced by the act of one party exclusively; on other 
occasions, one party is active while the other passively assists, and 
again both may be active in the frustration. 

a) If after intercourse is complete, the wife were to take measures 
that the semen were expelled, it would be her responsibility solely, 
unless her husband encouraged her. 

b) If during intercourse the husband were to interrupt ‘the act, 
against the wishes of the wife, she is per se not the cause of the sin of 
her husband. She is bound by the law of charity to prevent his sin, if 


she can, and only if she is wanting in this respect, can the sin of her 
husband be laid to her charge indirectly. 
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c) If the husband has provided himself before the act with a 
sheath which will prevent the entrance of the semen to the female organs 
of his wife, he commits sin, and so does his spouse, for she actively 
joins in a sexual act which is directly opposed to procreation. Only 
if she were coerced by the equivalent of physical force or violence could 
she permit what is really an assault; and then she would have no right 
to the natural and concommitant pleasure of the act. 

d) The wife has inserted an obstacle which will effectually prevent 
the passage of the semen. Her part in the act of intercourse is no 
longer apt for procreation, for she has maliciously rendered her organs 
incapable of the functions necessary for generation. She has wilfully re- 
duced them to organs of mere pleasure, and that sinful will remains in 
effect until she removes the obstacle. The husband who has intercourse 
under these conditions actively joins with her and provides her with 
the sexual gratification to which she is not entitled and which it is sinful 
for her to enjoy. Such gratification is inseparable from the act and he 
is responsible for it: he shares in her sin of the abuse of the marriage 
rights. From this consideration alone, we could argue that he does 
not escape the guilt of grave sin. But he sins also by the frustration of 
the natural consequence of conjugal intercourse. If the wife’s act is not 
per se aptus ad generandum, neither is the husband’s, for the efficacy of 
his actions is conditioned on the perfection of hers. As we remarked 
above, sexual intercourse is a common act in which both man and 
woman unite to form one principle of procreation. As long as both 
continue to perform what could eventually terminate as a complete con- 
jugal act, neither necessarily consents to any evil intentions of the other 
which have not yet been put into execution—as in the case of cessation 
before semination, the woman has so far done nothing that she would 
not do if her husband intended to complete the act. But the moment 
one of the parties places an impediment which makes conception impos- 
sible, any further voluntary co-operation on the part of the other is an 
active participation in his or her sin. That moment has arrived, in the 
case we now consider, before intercourse commences, and so it is not 
lawful for the husband to engage in sexual relations which are such 
that from their very beginning they tend not to generation but to its 
frustration. In this case, it seems to us as a conclusion that cannot be 
escaped that both husband and wife are active agents in the destruction 
of the human semen, and both guilty of an act which is intrinsically evil. 

From these observations, our readers may gather our mind on the 
question of the possibility of the husband’s being a material co-operator 
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in the case when his wife has inserted a pessary to prevent conception. 
The position we have adopted seems to us as certain. If another can 
convince himself of the probability of the opposite contention, then he 
cannot be accused of sin for following his conscience. 


aK * * * 


RELAXATION OF EUCHARISTIC FAST. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

I am the parochus of a large and populous country district and a 
very large number of my flock are dairy farmers. For many months of 
the year these good people find it physically impossible to attend early 
Mass even though they have the best dispositions in the world. They 
come in great numbers to the second Mass, but this means that they 
cannot receive Holy Communion for already they have done half a 
day’s tiring and exacting work and have found it necessary to have 
breakfast. 

It seems to me that if Catholics take up the occupation of dairy 
farmers—one of the most stable in the country—they must be prepared 
to forego frequent and even monthly Holy Communion. The only 
time they seem to have an opportunity of approaching the altar rails is 
at the midnight Mass on Christmas day or during the off-milking 
season. This absence from Holy Communion is, I feel, a tremendous 
spiritual loss to all engaged in this occupation, and it is nothing short 
of a disaster to many of their sons and daughters to whom frequent 
reception of the Sacraments may mean so much in their adolescent 
years. 

We lament the drift of our rural population to our over-crowded 
cities, but the cities offer not only such material advantages as shorter 
hours but also facility for the refreshment of sacramentally starved 
souls. 

I realize that my Catholic dairy farmers are not an isolated species 
and that what I have said refers to their fellows scattered over the 
length and breadth of Australia and New Zealand. And there may be 
other occupations equally affected. 

During the war Our Holy Mother the Church abrogated her laws 
governing the Eucharistic Fast in order that Catholic soldiers might 
have ample opportunity to receive the Bread of Life. May we dare to 
hope that a similar dispensation may one day be given to all members 


of the Church Militant who have to struggle against the apostasy and 
materialism of the present world. 
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For this dispensation I pray every day of my life and I feel that 
there is many a parochus who will join with me. 

SENEXx. 
REPLY: 

Although the practice of the Eucharistic fast is of ecclesiastical 
origin, there is evidence that it has been observed from very early 
times ; and it probably is founded in traditions coming from the days of 
the Apostles. This custom of fasting from all food or drink before 
celebrating Mass or receiving Holy Communion, that had been sancti- 
fied by centuries of usage in both West and East, was solemnly enforced 
by a decree of the Council of Constance (Sess. XIII, 15th June, 1415). 


This present Council...declares, decrees and defines that although Christ 
instituted this venerable Sacrament after the Supper and administered it to 
his disciples...nevertheless the laudable authority of the sacred canons and 
the approved custom of the Church has observed and does observe that this 
Sacrament should not be administered after supper or be received by the 
faithful who are not fasting, except in case of sickness or other necessity, 
granted and approved by Law or the Church. (D. 626). aa 


Thus promulgated by the authority of a General Council and 
approved by Pope Martin V (21 February, 1418), the law of the 
Eucharistic fast has been considered as a most serious one, and has been 
rigidly observed by succeeding generations of Catholics, notwithstand- 
ing many and serious inconveniences. The decree of Constance admitted 
two exceptions. Sickness was interpreted to mean the danger of death, 
when the holy Viaticum could be received by one who was not fasting ; 
and the case of necessity was considered verified when there was need 
to complete the Sacrifice of the Mass, because the celebrant was unable 
to continue after the Consecration. Theologians also allowed that there 
could be exceptions when there was a conflict with the natural law or a 
precept of the positive divine law. The avoidance of scandal or irrever- 
ence for example, or the necessity of receiving Communion once a year 
might justify the celebration of Mass or the reception of the Eucharist 
after the fast had been broken. 

The present discipline of the Church is set down in can. 808 and 
can. 858 of the Code. The first of these simply states that a priest is 
not to celebrate Mass unless he has kept the natural fast from midnight. 
The other canon contains two paragraphs, by the first of which those, 
who have not observed the natural fast from midnight, are excluded 
from Communion, unless in danger of death or when it would be 
necessary to remove danger of irreverence to the blessed Sacrament. 
In the second paragraph, provision is made for the sick who have been 
confined to bed for a month and have no sure hope of speedy recovery : 
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these may, on the advice of their confessor, receive Communion once 
or twice a week, even though they have taken medicine or liquid re- 
freshment. 

The Church has always been solicitous for the care of the sick and 
anxious that they should not be deprived of spiritual consolation which 
for them is so helpful. In addition to the provision for them in her 
general law, generous concessions have been made in their favour by 

‘special indults, particularly in more recent years. The Ordinaries of 
Australasia have lately received, in addition to the powers they already 
enjoyed, faculties to dispense in certain cases, the sick in hospitals, 
those over sixty and pregnant women, as well as persons who attend 
the sick during the night. During the recent war, service personel, war 
workers, prisoners of war and inhabitants of places subject to air raids, 
were granted permission to receive Communion not fasting from mid- 
night. From these concessions we may gather the mind of the Church, 
that the mystical Body of Christ and the good of souls should suffer no 
injury because of fitting reverence shown to his real Body in accord- 
ance with ecclesiastical law. 

None but the supreme ecclesiastical authority can abrogate this 
general law of the Eucharistic fast, or modify it. We can appreciate 
the difficulties of the portion of the flock committed to SENEx. Who 
knows but he may live to see the answer to his prayers. 


JAMES MADDEN. 


Canon Dam 


I—CONVALIDATION OF MARRIAGE OF CONVERTS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

I am about to receive into the Church an elderly couple. I wish 
to know whether their marriage is valid in Canon Law or whether it 
must be convalidated in the usual way. Arthur, a baptized Pro- 
testant, was married to Rebecca, a Jewess, in 1916. I understand that 
this marriage was invalid on account of the impediment of disparity of 
cult. However, subsequently Rebecca became a Christian, being bap- 
tized in the husband’s church, i.e., Church of England. After this they 
continued to live as man and wife. I am wondering whether such 
peaceful co-habitation would not imply some equivalent of renewal of 
consent on the part of Protestants, seeing that they are not bound by 
law of canonical form. If this view 4s erroneous in canon law, then I 
suppose the parties must renew their consent. Will you kindly eluci- 
date the matter ? 

PASTOR. 
REPLY. 

The converts should renew their consent in the usual manner—in 
the presence of a qualified priest and two witnesses. 

The marriage was null and void as, prior to the publication of the 
Code, the diriment impediment of disparity of cult existed between two 
persons, one of whom was validly baptized and the other unbaptized. 
The extent of the impediment was restricted by the Code, according to 
which disparity of cult exists only between a person baptized in the 
Catholic Church or converted to it, and one who is unbaptized. (Can. 
1070). A marriage is governed by the law in force at the time of the 
marriage, so that the marriage of Arthur and Rebecca, contracted in 
pre-codal times, was invalid. 

By the Baptism (Anglican) of Rebecca the impediment ceased. 
However, the marriage was not thereby validated. Lcclesiastical law 
requires that the matrimonial consent be renewed, even though the con- 
sent given originally satisfied the requirements of the natural law, and 
was never revoked. Though Protestants, Arthur and Rebacca were 
subjects of the Church’s law from the fact that they were baptized. 
Therefore they were bound by the Church’s laws concerning diriment 
impediments, form, revalidation, except in so far as they were exempt- 
ed—and there is no exemption from the law requiring renewal of 


consent. 
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Pastor’s query principally concerns the manner of renewal of con- 
sent in the case of Protestants. According to Canon 1135, when the 
impediment is public, as in this case, consent must be renewed by both 
parties in the form prescribed by law (forma jure praescripta). But 
there is no form prescribed by law for the marriage of two Protestants. 
It is for this reason that Pastor suggests that the continued cohabita- 
tion of Arthur and Rebecca constituted renewal of consent. 

The key to this problem would seem to lie in the principle enunti- 
ated in Canon 1134—‘Renovatio consensus debet esse novus voluntatis 
actus in matrimonium quod constet ab initio nullum fuisse”. Renewal 
of consent now requires a new act of the will in regard to a marriage 
which is known to have been null from the beginning. This seems to be 
required by the nature of the case, as without this knowledge a person 
cannot really give a “new” consent. Therefore, in the case under dis- 
cussion, although any manifestation of consent would satisfy the re- 
quirements of natural law, nevertheless the parties cannot be presumed 
to have done this, seeing that they were ignorant of the invalidity of 
their marriage. 


* * * * 


II—RELIGIOUS OF TEMPORARY VOWS BECOMES 
INSANE. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

A Sister who has taken out temporary vows in a certain religious 
congregation has become insane. She has been certified as such by 
reliable physicians, and is receiving treatment in a Mental Clinic. The 
religious institute has borne the responsibility and the expense of caring 
for the patient. 

(1) Now, the temporary vows were taken for a period of three 
years. Does the institute’s obligation, at least, that binding in justice— 
cease at the expiration of three years? If not, what limit is placed to 
the institute’s responsibility ? 

(2) Further, should the sister recover and be certified as cured, 


should she be admitted to perpetual profession? There might remain 
always the danger of a relapse. i 


SUPERIOR, 
REPLY. 
1. The obligations of the religious institute do not cease with the 
expiration of the period for which the vows were pronounced. The 
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juridical status of the religious in question is preserved just as it existed 
at the time of her becoming insane. Therefore the institute’s obligation 
to care for the patient continues indefinitely. This solution is estab- 
lished by a Reply of the Congregation of Religious, 30th November, 
1924 (cf. Bouscaren Digest 1, p. 309). “Query I. Whether one who 
is professed of the simple vows in an Order or a Congregation, and 
who during the three years loses his mind, even incurably according to 
the judgment of physicians, can at the end of three years be sent back 
to his relatives or into the world, or whether he must be kept in the 
religious institute? And if he must be kept: 


II. What is the juridical condition of such a religious, and what 
are the obligations of the religious institute in this matter? 


“Reply I. In the negative to the first part; in the affirmative to 
the second. 

“Reply Il. The religious in question belongs to the religious 
institute in the state in which he was when he lost his mind, and the 
institute has the same obligations towards him as it had at that time”. 


2. Perpetual Profession After Cure. 

The provisions of Canon 637 provide a guiding principle in refer- 
ence to the second query. “Religious who have made temporary vows 
may freely leave the organisation after the term of the vows has expir- 
ed. Likewise the organisation may, for just and reasonable causes, 
refuse to allow the religious to renew the temporary vows or to make 
profession of perpetual vows; however, it cannot do so because of the 
ill-health of the religious, unless it be clearly proven that the religious 
had fraudulently concealed or hidden such illness before the profession”. 


Ill-health (infirmitas) includes mental as well as physical illness. 
Therefore the fact of having been a subject of mental disorder would 
not justify the organisation in refusing to prolong the period of tempor- 
ary vows or admit the sister to perpetual vows, unless it were clearly 
demonstrated that the illness was fraudulently concealed prior to the 
illness—a very unlikely situation in the case of mental illness. There- 
fore the institute may refuse further profession only if there is sufficient 
reason quite apart from the fact of past insanity. 

As for Superior’s observation that a danger of relapse must be 
considered, the answer is that the religious may be well advised to seek 
a voluntary return ad vota saecularia. However, in the present query, 
the question is of rights resultant upon the quasi-contract arising be- 
tween the religious institute and the subject. 
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III—QUERIES CONCERNING THE PRE-NUPTIAL 
ENQUIRY. 

The following queries concerning the Pre-Nuptial Enquiry requir- 
ed by the Instruction “Sacrosanctum” of the S. Congregation of the 
Sacraments (29th June, 1941), have been raised by more than one 
correspondent. 

(1) May Neighbouring Pastor Carry Out Investigation? 

The boundary between parish A and parish B is such that a great 
number of parishioners of A attend Mass, join the sodalities, etc., in B. 
The pastor of A is resigned to this situation, being prepared even to 
accept the practice of his subjects from this district being married in B. 
In fact they are well known to the pastor of B, and little known to 
their own pastor. It would suit both pastors if the pastor of B were to 
carry out pre-nuptial investigations. But is this permitted by the 
Instruction? Is not the investigation to be performed personally by 
each Parish Priest? 

SACERDOS. 
REPLY, 

It would seem quite in accordance with the spirit of the Instruc- 
tion for the pastor of B to conduct the enquiry in the circumstances 
outlined by our correspondent. It is true that the Instruction requires 
that the investigation be performed ordinarily by the pastor of the con- 
tracting party. “Examen peragatur personaliter a parocho, nisi justa 
causa excusetur”. But a just cause—not a grave one—suffices for the 
pastor to delegate the office to another. This occurs regularly when a 
curate carries out the preliminary enquiries to a marriage. Likewise a 
neighbouring pastor may be delegated; and in the case described above 
there is ample evidence of a “just cause”. 

The purpose of the Instruction is to establish freedom to marry by 
means of a careful enquiry. Ordinarily the pastor is the one qualified ~ 
to carry out the enquiry. But effectively it may be done by a delegate. 
Further, in the case under consideration, the parochial rights of A are 
not being infringed as the pastor of that place is in agreement with the 
procedure. Meanwhile banns should be called in the parish of A. 

(2) Witnesses to Attest Freedom to Marry. 

The document “Sacrosanctum” consists of a lengthy Instruction 
and several “allegata”, which provide formularies for interrogating the 
parties, the parents of minors, witnesses, etc. The difficulty has been 
raised in regard to Allegatum II that it seems to require the evidence 
of witnesses to establish a person’s freedom to marry in the case of 
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every proposed marriage. On the other hand the Pre-Nuptial Enquiry 
Form in general use in Australian dioceses requires witnesses to be 
interrogated only in cases of doubt. 


RERGY: 

It is true that the introduction of Allegatum II does not state 
expressly that this schedule is for use only in doubtful cases. “Examen 
testium ad comprobandam libertatem status nupturientium. Interro- 
gandi sunt duo testes, a parocho cogniti, pro unoquoque nupturienti: 
iidem vero testes pro utroque inservire possunt, dummodo seorsum de 
unoquoque testificentur”’. 

Nevertheless the provisions of the Instruction should be viewed 
in the light of the requirements of common law, which demands the 
evidence of witnesses only when doubt arises concerning the existence 
of some impediment. Canon 1031, 1, 1. “Exorto dubio de existentia 
alicuius impedimenti...Parochus rem accuratius investiget, interro- 
gando sub juramento duos saltem testes fide dignos....” 

The question is put beyond dispute if the Ordinary sanctions this 
principle of action—as he does by authorising the use of the form in 
question. In general the several requirements of the Instruction receive 
their preceptive force from being implemented by the Local Ordinary— 
though there are exceptions to this rule. Therefore unless the Ordin- 
ary specifies that witnesses must be called in all cases or in some par- 
ticular cases, e.g., in mixed marriage, the rule of Canon 1031, 1, 1, may 
be followed safely. 


JAMES CARROLL. 


Liturgy 


FUNERAL RITE FOR A PRIEST, V. (Rev. R. F. Donohoe). 
PANEGYRIC. 

No panegyric may be delivered without the permission of the 
Ordinary. If, however, the funeral sermon is given a matter 
which requires attention is the fact that according to the S.C.R. 
and the Caermoniale Episcoporum (S.C.R. 2881, 1; Caer. Ep. II, xi, 
10) the only ecclesiastical garment that is to be used by the preacher is 
the soutane. The use, therefore of the surplice and stole is not contem- 
plated by the Liturgical Books. If the Preacher is a Religious, he 
wears his habit. When the panegyric is delivered by the Ordinary or 
another Prelate, the choir dress is used. The Preacher does not seek 
any Blessing from the Bishop but goes immediately to the pulpit after 
the Mass is concluded, making first a reverence to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and then to the Ordinary, if present. 

THE ABSOLUTION. 

On account of peculiar circumstances it may happen that the 
funeral of the deceased priest will take place on a day when the 
rubrics do not permit the celebration of the Exsequial Mass. In this 
case, the Absolution is to be given as an independent ceremony, and if 
this day should occur on a double of the first class then the Absolution 
must not take place until after the Office of the Day is concluded. 

It must ever be borne in mind that whenever the Absolution follows 
the Mass, the Celebrant of the Mass has the right to perform the 
Absolution. It is not permitted to have another carry it out even if he 
be a Bishop. The Diocesan Bishop, however, may perform the Abso- 
lution although he did not celebrate the Mass. 

We shall first consider the ceremony of Absolution with the Bishop 
as the Celebrant, and afterwards note the differences to the function 
when the Bishop presides. 

At the end of the Mass or Panegyric (if there is one) the Sacred 
Ministers of the Mass uncover and rise. The Deacon goes to the 
Throne taking care to reverence to the altar and to the Bishop. He 
stands at the left side of the throne, opposite the Assistant Priest. The 
Subdeacon takes the Cross from near the Credence table, and, accompa- 
nied by the Acolytes, who hold lighted candles, goes without any rever- 
ences to the centre of the sanctuary and stands facing the altar. 
Beforehand, the Thurifer and Holy-Water bearer will have come to 
the sanctuary; and after making the proper reverence to the altar and 
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Bishop, they go to the centre and stand in such wise that the Subdeacon 
and Acolytes will in due course be in front of them. The Holy-Water 
bearer stands on the right of the Thurifer. If it is the custom for the 
clergy to hold candles, the M.C. will direct servers to have them lighted 
now. Where the aisle is sufficiently wide, the clergy should line up in 
the procession in front of the Subdeacon so that they can follow the 
Cross to the coffin. At the signal from the M.C., the Bishop, wearing 
the mitre, rises and comes to the foot of the altar between the Assistant 
Deacons. In front of them walk the Assistant Priest, with the Deacon 
on his left. The Mitre, Book and Bugia bearers follow the Bishop. 
If the Bishop has a candle, it is carried by a server on the right of the 
First Assistant Deacon. A reverence is made to the altar, and then the 
procession goes to the coffin, and all take up their positions as follows: 
Thurifer and Holy-Water bearer stand at the right of the faldstool 
facing the altar (i.e., they are at the foot of the coffin) ; the Subdeacon 
with the Acolytes steps aside to allow all to pass and then stands facing 
down the church, thus being at the head of the coffin; clergy stand on 
both sides around the coffin; Assistant Priest stands at the right of the 
foldstool facing the altar and leaving room for the first Assistant Deacon 
to stand on his left. The Bishop stands at the foot of the coffin and in 
front of the faldstool. On each side stand the Deacons, while the Mitre, 
Book and Bugia bearers are behind. 

Libera me. 

The Bishop sits while the junior Deacon removes the mitre. The 
Assistant Priest holds the Pontifical before the Bishop who stands and 
chants in the ferial tone (or reads) the prayer Non intres in judicium. 
He then sits and receives the mitre. If seats are provided, the Assistants 
may sit and cover while the choir sings the Libera me. When the choir 
commences to repeat the Libera me the Assistants rise, and the Thurifer 
comes forward and kneels before the Bishop, who (still seated) puts in 
incense, ministered by the Assistant Priest, saying Benedicite, Pater 
Reverendissime (without oscula). The Responsory concluded, the 
mitre is removed and the Bishop rises. At the end of the Kyrie eleison 
the Bishop intones, Pater noster, and then receives the holy-water 
sprinkler from the Assistant Priest. Accompanied by the Assistant 
Deacon he goes round the coffin, beginning from his right, and sprinkles 
it three times on each side. If the Blessed Sacrament is reserved at the 
altar, the Bishop and assistants genuflect before sprinkling and incen- 
sing. As they go by the Subdeacon the Bishop bows and the Assistant 
Deacons genuflect. On arrival back after the sprinkling, the Assistant 
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Priest takes the thurible and presents it to the Bishop, who now incenses 
the coffin with three single swings on each side. Meanwhile the Bishop 
will have concluded the Pater noster. The book and bugia bearers 
stand before the Bishop who now sings with joined hands, the follow- 
ing :— 

V. Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. R. Sed libera nos a malo. 

V. A porta inferi. R. Erue, Domine, animam ejus. 

V. Requiescat in pace. R. Amen. 

V. Domine, exaudi orationem meam. R. Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 
The Prayer, Deus, cui proprium est, etc., is then sung, and the following 
words are added to the prayer—pro anima famuli N. Sacerdotis, quam. 

The Antiphon Ego sum is then intoned by the Bishop and the 
cantors sing the Benedictus and repeat the Antiphon. The Bishop sits 
with mitre for the repetition of the Antiphon. He then rises without 
mitre and sings, Kyrie eleison, and having received the holy-water 
sprinkler from the Assistant Priest he sprinkles the coffin thrice, with- 
out passing around it. He then sings with joined hands the Versicles, 
Et ne nos inducas in tentationem, etc., and the prayer Fac quaesumus. 
He then chants Requiem aeternam, etc., and makes the sign of the Cross 
over the coffin at the same time, and after the chanters have sung 
Requiescat in pace, the Bishop says, Anima ejus, etc. The procession 
then goes back to the altar in the same order as it came, and the Bishop 
unvests at the throne. If the procession goes to the sacristy it would 
seem that the prayers, Si iniquitates, De profundis, should be recited on 
the way to the sacristy. 

It is usual that the prayers at the actual burial be recited by a 
Priest. The Jn Paradisum is sung as the Coffin is carried from the 
church. The Ego sum and Benedictus are repeated at the grave, as 
well as the accompanying versicles and prayer, etc. 

Note—When the Bishop is the Metropolitan, the Cross borne by 
the Subdeacon is carried immediately before the Assistant Priest and 
Deacon. ; 

When the Bishop performs the ceremony, but does not celebrate 
the Mass, the Deacon and Subdeacon do not take part in the ceremony 
of the Absolution, but retire to the sacristy after Mass with the Cele- 
brant. The Cross is carried by a server, wearing surplice and soutane, 
and the Assistant Deacons and Assistant Priest wear choir dress and 
not vestments. 


When the Bishop merely presides at the Absolution the following 
changes are to be made ;— 
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1. The Celebrant, vested in cope and the other Mass vestments (except 
the maniple) performs the function as set forth for the Bishop, 
except that he does not use the faldstool, but stands at the foot of 
coffin. He reverences to the Bishop before and after going to the 
coffin. If the Bishop does not assist in cappa, but only in mozetta, 
then the Celebrant blesses the incense. Otherwise, the Bishop him- 
self blesses it. 

2. The Deacon presents the boat to the Celebrant, saying, Benedicite, 
Pater Reverende. 

3. The Deacon holds the missal for the prayer Non intres and the 
Versicles and Prayer after the sprinkling and incensing of the coffin. 
He also accompanies the Celebrant on his right around the coffin. 

4. The Assistant Deacons and Assistant Priest remain at the throne 
with the Bishop if the latter presides in cappa. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion of our treatment of the 
ceremony of the Funeral Rite for a Priest, which treatment has extend- 
ed over a few past issues of the 4.C.R. We sincerely hope it has en- 
couraged the clergy to have this beautiful ceremony carried out as care- 
fully as possible. Surely nothing is too painstaking to ensure that our 
fellow-priests are buried with all the dignity and decorum which befits 
their high and noble office—as Ambassadors of Christ. 


Bn * * 2 


THE PRAYER SACROSANCTAE AT THE CONCLUSION OF 
THE OFFICE. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

The rubric which directs that the prayer after the divine Office 
should always be said kneeling contains a qualifying clause: praeter- 
quam ab tis qui ob certam infirmitatem vel gravioris impedimentt 
causam nequeant genuflectere. What is the meaning of these words? 
For instance, if a priest says his Office walking through the fields, may 
he say this prayer as he walks along, or must he leave it till later with 


the risk of forgetting it? 
LAURENTIUS. 


REPLY. 

The prayer Sacrosanctae is not a portion of the Office, and so 
there is no obligation to recite it at all. Nevertheless, the rubric of the 
Breviary mentions its recital as quod laudabiliter fit; and in practice it 
is seldom omitted whether the Office has been said in public or in 
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private. There is a precious Indulgence attached to it by Pope Leo X, 
who granted to those who recite this prayer devoutly a remission of the 
defects and faults which were committed through human frailty during 
the performance of the Office. The meaning of this, by the way, is that 
if one repents of such faults, any temporal punishment still due to them 
is remitted. An Indulgence is a remission of punishment and is not a 
pardon for sin: sin itself is forgiven only by repentance. 

It would seem that a condition for gaining the Indulgence in ques- 
tion is that the prayer should be said kneeling. When infirmity or some 
rather serious obstacle prevents it, the kneeling posture need not be 
taken. The point in our question seems to be: what would constitute 
a rather serious obstacle (gravioris impedimenti)? If the Office be 
said in choir, there is room for no obstacle except physical infirmity ; 
but many inconveniences could occur when the Office is said 
privately. In general, we can merely say that we need not kneel when 
the circumstances are such that it is far from easy to do so. Our cor- 
respondent gives the instance of a priest walking through the fields. It 
must be left to the prudence of the individual to judge whether he 
could reasonably be expected to kneel on the rough ground or on the 
damp grass or in the gaze of persons who would not understand his 
actions, etc. If it would not be practicable to kneel, the prayer may 
be said in some other posture, v.g., standing or walking: also it may 
be left over till later. If the Office itself may be divided for sufficient 
cause, so a fortiori this prayer need not be added immediately after 
Compline, but may be supplied later on. Where the priest foresees the 
possibility of forgetting it, he had better say it at once, even if he be 
unable to kneel. 


* * * * 


COLOUR OF TABERNACLE VEIL FOR PRIVATE VOTIVE 
MASS . 
Dear Rev. Sir, 
On a day when the rubrics permit the celebration of a private 
votive Mass, is it necessary to change the tabernacle veil, if the Mass 


chosen is said in vestments of a colour different from that of the Office 
of the day? 


JOsEPHUS. 
REPLYz 
The general rule is that the colour of the tabernacle veil is the 
same as that worn for the Office of the day, though it may always be 
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white. There does not therefore seem to be any reason to change it 
for a private votive Mass, which term includes also a Missa Quotidiana 
Defunctorum. For a solemn votive Mass, it would seem more fitting 
to have the veil of the tabernacle in harmony with the vestments of the 
sacred ministers, though we repeat it may be always white. Black is 
never used in association with the Blessed Sacrament, and so for a 
solemn Requiem, the veil would be violet. An antpendium of the altar 
at which the Blessed Sacrament is reserved is likewise never black. 


* * * * 


OMISSION OF THE PROPHECIES ON THE VIGIL OF 
PENTECOST. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

For many years I have made use of the faculty granted by the 
Bishop to omit the Prophecies at the function on Holy Saturday. On 
the Vigil of Pentecost there are six Prophecies to be recited before the 
blessing of the Font. Could these also be omitted by virtue of the 
faculty granted for Holy Saturday, according to the principle that the 
greater includes the less? 

IUVENIS. 
REPLY, 

We cannot agree with the argument adduced by our correspon- 
dent, nor with the conclusion he would apparently draw from it. In 
other words, we think that the faculty to omit the Prophecies on Holy 
Saturday, which is usually granted to priests in Australia by virtue of 
delegated authority from the Holy See, is for that day only and cannot 
be availed of on the Vigil of Pentecost. 

On both days the solemn reading of a number of Prophecies is a 
preliminary function to the blessing of the Baptismal Font, and recalls 
the ancient practice of instructing the candidates for Baptism in pre- 
paration for the Sacrament they were about to receive at the conclu- 
sion of the Vigil. But it can hardly be said that the reason for permis- 
sion to omit them on Holy Saturday is that adult Baptism is no longer 
common and that the Prophecies have ceased to have practical purpose. 
If we were to stress such an argument, we might well embark on a cam- 
paign of drastic reformation of many of the liturgical ceremonies. The 
blessing of the Font on Holy Saturday is already preceded hy the cere- 
mony at the Church door, the solemn entry with the Lumen Christi, and 
the chant of the Exultet at the Paschal candle. The number of Prophe- 
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cies to be read is twelve and their recital occupies approximately an 
hour, which is a considerable time to add to a ceremony that is already 
longer than what the people are accustomed to. On the Vigil of 
Pentecost, the only function that is prescribed before the blessing of 
the Font is the recital of six of the Prophecies which occur on 
Holy Saturday. To perform the rite accurately and without trunca- 
tion imposes no great strain either on the physical powers of the cele- 
brant or the patience of the faithful. The two days in question are so 
different in regard to the Liturgical rites to be performed that we do 
not see how a permission given for Holy Saturday can without further 
ado be extended to the Vigil of Pentecost. 

Our correspondent seems to take rather the opposite view and to 
hold that, since the omission of six Prophecies is a less serious 
matter than to leave out twelve, the authorisation for Holy Saturday 
would for greater reason hold for the Vigil of Pentecost. It is true 
that the matter prescribed in one case is not as great as in the other, 
but it does not follow that a dispensation from one law may be 
extended to another, even though the latter be concerned with less 
grave matter. The ecclesiastical authority may feel justified in grant- 
ing a dispensation for less cogent reasons when it is question, other 
things being equal, of the remission of a less onerous duty; but as far 
as we can judge, the reasons which may be adduced for the omission 
of the Prophecies on Holy Saturday cannot be urged for the omission 
of a lesser number on the Vigil of Pentecost. The Faculty possessed 
by the Ordinaries to dispense from the Prophecies on Holy Saturday 
is to be considered as a privilege praeter legem, and so is capable of a 
wide interpretation, but it cannot be interpreted to include a case 
wherein the circumstances are so different, as we have already pointed 
out. 

In conclusion, the permission received by the priest for Holy 
Saturday is a dispensation and is to be interpreted strictly. Even if 
we were to admit that the Bishop could dispense from the obligation 
of reading the Prophecies on the Vigil of Pentecost, the priest is not 
entitled to extend it himself to a case for which it was not granted. 


* * * * 


INDULGENCES FOR THE USE OF BLESSED BEADS— 
THE INTRODUCTORY PRAYERS OF THE ROSARY. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 
I have been accustomed to use my Rosary Beads to count the 
Paters and Aves during the Stations of the Cross and on other occa- 
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sions, hoping thereby to gain various Indulgences. I have recently 
heard this practice queried on the ground that the Beads are blessed 
and indulgenced for the saying of the Rosary of our Lady and that no 
special Indulgences can be gained by using them otherwise. 


I have also been asked about the origin and purpose of the Pater 
and the three Aves with which the Rosary is often begun. 


I would be grateful for some information on these matters. 
RosARIUs. 
REPLY; 

If the Indulgences which are called the Crosier Indulgences have 
been attached to the beads used by Rosarius, he may gain a partial 
Indulgence of five hundred days for every Pater or Ave he recites on 
the beads, even though he has no intention of completing the entire 
Rosary. Though there are numerous Indulgences available from differ- 
ent titles for those who recite the whole Rosary (or at least five de- 
cades), we know of no other Indulgence which can be gained by using 
the beads for Paters and Aves on other occasions. 


The privilege of enriching Rosary beads with this generous Indul- 
gence was granted by a Papal Brief of Pope Leo X, dated 20th August, 
1516, to the Superior General of the Crosier Fathers, or to give them 
their official name, the Canons Regular of St. Augustine of the Order of 
the Holy Cross, a military Order dating from the thirteenth century. 
It was founded in Belgium and spread to the Netherlands, France, 
Germany, and England, where before the Reformation there were some 
nineteen houses. The troubles of the Reformation period, the later dis- 
turbances of the French Revolution, and the anticlerical legislation of 
more recent times seriously affected this venerable Order. At present, 
its activities are restricted chiefly to Holland, the head house being situ- 
ated at St. Agatha in North Brabant. It is interesting to note that 
members of the Order were engaged in the Crusade against the Albi- 
genses in the days of St. Dominic. 

The privilege of attaching the Indulgence of 500 days for the recital 
of each Pater or Ave on the beads of the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
was for long the prerogative of the Superior General of the Crosier 
Fathers, but by Rescripts of the S. Congregation of Propaganda, Pope 
Gregory XVI, and Pope Pius IX, on 13th July, 1845, and 9th January, 
1848, respectively, empowered the General to delegate this faculty to 
the priests of his Order. Doubts were raised concerning the authen- 
ticity of the Indulgences, but the matter was fully discussed by the S. 
Congregation of Indulgences in 1884, and the concession was declared 
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to be genuine, needing no confirmation and remaining in full vigour. 
Pope Pius X authorised the S. Congregation of Indulgences (now in- 
corporated with the S. Penitentiary) to grant to priests who request it, 
the faculty to attach the Crosier Indulgence to Rosary beads, the only 
rite necessary being the sign of the Cross. This faculty is to be found 
among those usually given by the Ordinaries of Australasia to their 
priests by virtue of the powers they have from the Holy See: 


Benedicendi solo crucis signo...et adnectendi coronis Indulgentias quae a S. 
Birgitta et quae a Patribus Crucigeris nuncupantur. 
We presume that the pagella of faculties issued to the Clergy of 


the Diocese to which Rosarius is attached contains this faculty; and in 
that presumption, he has only to make the sign of the Cross over his 
beads with the intention of attaching to them the crosier Indulgence, and 
he can henceforth gain five hundred days’ Indulgence for every Pater 
or Ave he recites on them. It is not necessary to make any meditation 
on the mysteries to gain these Indulgences. They are applicable to the 
souls in Purgatory, and may be gained cumulatively with the Dominican 
Indulgences when one recites at least five decades of the Rosary. 

The Rosary as we commonly know and use it is the Dominican 
Rosary. It is composed of fifteen decades or sets of ten Aves, each 
decade being preceded by one Pater. While these prayers are recited, a 
meditation is made, according to each one’s capacity, on the principal 
mysteries or incidents in the life of our Lord and of His Blessed 
Mother. For each recital of a third part of the Rosary an Indulgence 
may be gained of five years and five quarantines. Then there are what 
are known as the Dominican Indulgences of one hundred days for each 
Pater and Ave for those who recite the whole Rosary or at least a 
third of it, 1.e., five decades. (It is sufficient that the Rosary, or third 
of it, be completed within a day). These Indulgences cannot be gained 
apart from the Rosary itself, and it is likely that the person who queried 
Rosartius’ practice of using the beads when not saying the Rosary had 
the Dominican Indulgences in mind. There is also included in the 
Dominican concession a plenary Indulgence once a year, not to speak of 
further Indulgences for those who recite the Rosary in common and 
still more generous spiritual favours for the members of the Confrater- 
nity of the Holy Rosary. To gain the Dominican Indulgences it is 
necessary to use a set of beads that has been blessed and indulgenced 
by a Priest who has the necessary faculty. This is the special prerog- 
ative of the Dominican Fathers, and is not given from the Holy See 
to the priests of Australasia through the medium of the Ordinaries, as 
is the power to indulgence beads with the Crosier Indulgences. It 
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may be obtained from the Superior of the Dominican Fathers. | For 
common recitation, it is sufficient that one person use the beads and 
the others join in the prayers. Thus, if the priest’s beads are blessed 
for the Dominican Indulgences, all those who say the Rosary with 
him in the Church also gain the Indulgences. We referred above to 
the necessity of meditating on the mysteries. 


The Dominican Rosary consists merely of fifteen decades—for 
the purpose of the Indulgences it is sufficient to recite five. It is custo- 
mary to recite the Creed, the Gloria, one Pater and three Aves at the 
beginning of the Rosary and to add to each decade the Gloria, or if 
the Rosary is said for the dead the Requiem aeternam. Also, the Salve 
Regina and the prayer from the Mass of the feast of the Rosary are 
usually added at the conclusion; and other ejaculations or prayers may 
be inserted between the decades. 


We regret that we are unable to state how the custom of the intro- 
ductory prayers arose, but the presence of these extra beads may have 
some connection with another form of the Rosary, that of St. Brigit, 
about which a few remarks may be of interest. 

The Brigidine Rosary. is called thus because it was taught and 
propagated by St. Brigit or Brigid or Birgitta of Sweden, who died in 
Rome in 1373. There are in this Rosary 63 Aves in honour of the 
sixty-three years which our Lady was supposed to have lived on this 
earth. The Rosary is divided into six decades, each of which is com- 
posed of a Pater, ten Aves, and a Credo: after the sixth decade a further 
Pater is added to make the number seven in honour of the seven joys 
and seven sorrows of the blessed Virgin, and then three more Aves to 
bring the number up to sixty-three. There is an alternative form of 
this Rosary which consists of only five decades in each of which are one 
Pater, ten Aves, and the Credo without any further additions. This 
form of the Brigidine Rosary is the same as the Dominican Rosary, with 
the exception of the added recitation of the Credo after each decade. 
There is an Indulgence of 100 days for each of the prayers for those 
who recite the six or even the five decades, as well as an Indulgence of 
seven years and seven quarantines for those who say the six decades. 
In addition, other Indulgences are available once a month, once a year, at 
the hour of death, etc. To gain the Brigidine Indulgences it is necessary 
to have the beads blessed by the Superiors of the Canons Regular of 
St. John Lateran or by a priest duly authorised. This authorisation. is 
granted to the Priests of Australasia in their usual Faculty sheets. The 
Brigidine Indulgence, as far as we are aware, cannot be gained cumula- 
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tively with the Crosier Indulgence or with the Dominican Indulgence ; 
nor can the Indulgences for the individual prayers be gained except by 
those reciting the Rosary. 


Further information on this interesting subject may be gained from a study 
of Beringer’s monumental work, translated into French, Les Indulgences, leur 
Nature et leur Usage, Ile. partie. lre. sect., on which we have drawn extensively 
fer the above remarks, 


JAMES MADDEN. 


Homiletirs 


WISDOM AND THE B.V.M. “i 


These notes are especially intended for the Feast of the Assump- 
tion. The Assumption is liturgically the greatest of the feasts of the 
Mother of God; it occurs within the quarter in which this number of 
the 4.C.R. appears; furthermore, the splendour that belongs to it as 
the triumphal crown of the Marian cycle of festivals should be enhanc- 
ed in Australia by an intense feeling of special gratitude. We recall 
that it was in the early morning of August 15, 1945, that God’s hour of 
liberation from a fearful war struck in the regions of the Pacific Ocean. 
Mary appeared once more to Catholic eyes as mysteriously associated 
with the Wisdom which “reacheth from end to end mightily, and 
ordereth all things sweetly” (Wisdom 8: 1). 

It is precisely the liturgical “identification” of Mary with the 
Wisdom of God that we have to consider here. It is well-known that 
two celebrated texts from the sapiential literature of Israel are con- 
stantly applied to her. In the Commune Festorum B.M.V. of the 
Breviary we read a considerable part of the eighth and some of the 
ninth chapter of the Book of Proverbs; and when we begin with the 
words: “I Wisdom dwell in counsel,’ we understand the application in 
the concrete sense that Mary herself is speaking. Similarly, when on 
various festivals the Breviary or the Missal uses the twenty-fourth 
chapter of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, it is the Blessed Virgin, imperso- 
nating divine Wisdom, that says: “I came forth from the mouth of the 
Most High....In all [my operations} I sought rest....Come to me 
all you who desire me, and be filled with my fruits.” 

It is this chapter of Ecclesiasticus (24: 1-31, in the Vulgate and 
Douai Bible) that we wish particularly to consider, because it is used 
in the Missal on the Vigil and Feast of the Assumptiotn. But first it 
is necessary to justify the apparently amazing audacity of its applica- 
tion to a human creature, to a woman born of Jewish parents, to one 
who certainly did not create the world, nor govern all its movements 
with a hand that we can recognize as an efficient cause. 

We have not to deal just now with the various senses that the 
word “wisdom” bears in the Bible. They may be investigated in a 
concordance, or found distinguished and defined in such easily acces- 
sible pages as Father Vaccari’s second volume of Institutiones Biblicae 
(De libris didacticis ? [1935] p. 41f.), or in Father Dyson’s fine paper 
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on “The Notion of Wisdom in the Old Testament”) given at the 
Cambridge Summer School of 1938, and printed in the volume of that 
School entitled “The Old Testament”, pp. 256-285. We are concerned 
here not with human wisdom, as it was from God in Solomon or any 
other sage or skilled artist of the chosen people, but as it is predicated 
of God Himself. 

Wisdom is an attribute of God, and its manifestation is principally 
set before our eyes in two spheres, the physical and the moral or religi- 
ous. God with wisdom has created the physical universe and has set 
laws for the elements, which make the sum and combined operations of 
natural forces to be a wonder of order, harmony and beauty—a kosmos, 
as the Greeks so aptly called it. And God has also set a moral and 
religious law for mankind, of which we can say with the Psalmist: “The 
law of the Lord is perfect: refreshing the soul—the Lord’s admonition 
is steadfast: making little ones wise—the commands of the Lord are 
right: giving joy to the heart—the precept of the Lord is lucid: giving 
sight to the eyes—the fear of the Lord is pure: it remaineth for ever”. 
These two kinds of order, the physical and the moral, proceed from 
the creative and governing wisdom of God. 

But the Divine Wisdom in the Sapiential Books appears as some- 
thing more than an essential attribute of the Almighty. With an eye, 
of course, to its refulgence in the physical and moral order, the sacred 
writers describe it as a person standing beside God, acting and com- 
municating the perfections which it holds to the various parts of the 
universe and to men. Just as an architect’s idea or mental conception, 
which acts causally in producing a building, could be poetically personi- 
fied, so the essential attribute of wisdom in God is distinguished from 
its operativeness, the operative wisdom being boldly personified. 
Though intrinsic to God, Wisdom is often described as going forth from 
Him, in such a way as to be a distinct being invested with various 
poetic forms. It is not, indeed, a consubstantial person distinct from: 
the Creator; nevertheless the step to the New Testament revelation of 
the Word “through whom all things were made” is not a very long one. 
The boldness and high relief of the personification is such that St. Paul 
could adapt terms from Wisdom 7: 26 (“reflex of eternal light. . image 
of his goodness”) to describe the relation of the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, to God the Father (Heb. 1: 3). The doctrine of the Word in 
St. John’s Prologue also takes its formal expression from these con- 
cepts of the Sapiential Books. The Prologue is an inspired personal 
Johannine synthesis of Christ’s revelation of Himself in language that 
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was prepared in the Old Testament. The doctrine of the Word is cer- 
tainly not borrowed either from Heraclitus or from Plato or from the 
Stoics or from Philo of Alexandria, but is the statement of Christ’s 
Divine Sonship in what we might call sapiential Hebrew Terminology. 

Chapters 1-9 of the Book of Proverbs are an almost necessary 
introduction to any treatment of Ecclesiasticus 24. Those chapters 
themselves serve as a long introduction to seven series of collections of 
Parables, two of which are Solomonic. This introduction is certainly 
post-Solomonic, but it belongs to the golden age of Hebrew literature. 
The sublime eulogy of Wisdom, to which it rises towards the end, shows 
us the personification of which we have been speaking. Wisdom is a 
living worker—neither an abstraction, nor an archetype form, but a 
concrete being establishing the order and harmony of the universe. A 
rapid paraphrase of the main part of this magnificent text (8: 12-31) 
will allow us to proceed to a justification of the propriety of its applica- 
tion to the Immaculate Virgin, and will prepare the ground for brief 
annotations on the liturgical texts of the Assumption. 

First, Wisdom, speaking poetically as a person, identifies itself 
with the divine attribute, and consequently with God Himself. What 
is said here (12-21) is true of God. It can be true only after the man- 
ner of participation or by analogy, when put into the mouth of any 
infra-divine being that has some supreme directive influence over the 
universe and the moral and social life of man. This first group of 
verses refers to man not as a physical but as a moral and social being. 
Here we take up the text, and while following the Hebrew, we shall 
keep close to the Latin Vulgate. Space does not permit an aligned 
arrangement of the verses—only a specially punctuated substitute : 

“T Wisdom have my home with prudence: and knowledge and re- 
flexion I possess—The fear of God is the hatred of evil—Arrogance and 
pride and bad conduct: and a perverse mouth I detest—To me belong 
counsel and skill: I have understanding, I also have strength—Through 
me kings reign: and magistrates decree what is right—Through me 
princes govern: and sovereigns rule the earth—I love those who love 
me: and those who ardently seek me shall find me—Riches and glory 
are with me: goods that endure, and justice—Better is my fruit than the 
purest gold: and my products than choicest silver—In the way of 
justice I walk: in the middle of the paths of judgement—To give good 
things to those loving me: and fill to the full their treasuries” (12-21). 

These distributive functions of Wisdom in individual and domes- 
tic and social human life are followed by a truly sublime description of 
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Sapientia Creatrix : 

“The Lord possessed me as the beginning of his action: before 
{all} his works, from eternity~-From the remotest age I was set up: 
from the beginning of the origins of the earth—When as yet no abysses 
were, I was brought forth: when no springs were yet loaded with water 
—Before the mountains were planted: before the hills, I was born— 
Before he made the earth or the fields: and the first sods of the world— 
When he fixed the heavens, I was there: when he set a horizon on the 
face of the deep—when he condensed the clouds above: and regulated 
the sources below—When he fixed the bounds for the sea: that the 
waters should not pass their mark: when he established the founda- 
tions of the earth—I was architect beside him: and was all delight day 
by day: playing every moment before him—playing in his habitable 
earth: and my delight is in the children of men’. 

This poetic doctrine that God made all things and ordered the 
universe, using therefor His personified Wisdom as architect, is such 
singularly lofty teaching, that we rightly regard it as a preparation of 
the New Testament doctrine of a distinction of persons in God, In that 
fuller sense, which Old Testament texts can have in the light of the 
New, We understand Wisdom as the Eternal Word of God. Further- 
more, as the whole work of creation received its keystone in the Incar- 
nation, which was eternally in God’s mind as the ultimate centre of 
creation’s restored harmony, Christ the God-man is set before us here. 
Moreover, as Christ, the Wisdom of God, had in the restoration of the 
world a Mother who formed one restoring group with Himself, and is 
called the Seat of Wisdom, we assert that what is said of Him in those 
texts can be lawfully transferred to Mary, even in regard to the physical 
order of things. This is because of her participation in some ideal way 
in the work of creation (perhaps in the realm of the “efficiency” of final 
causes—an efficiency of a formal kind recognized, if my memory is cor- 
rect, even by Aristotle). Since the universe is for the glory of God, 
through the glory of Christ, consequently Christ’s Mother, whose assent 
repaired a ruined world, is, to use a common expression, ideally in it all. 
Besides, the union of Christ and His Virgin Mother is so intimate and 
indissoluble, that the Saints have ideally given Mary a moral past, as it 
were, even in the creation of the world. This is so, no doubt, inasmuch 
as it is a human world inhabited by men whose eternal beatitude she 
procures. Thus St. Bonventure writes: “Dispositione tua, Virgo, per- 
severat mundus, quem tu cum Deo fundasti ab initio”, This would be 
false, unless we explain it in the way set forth above. In other words, 
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since the whole physical universe moves to an end which is the glorifi- 
cation of mankind’s Redeemer—God being finally all in all—it is in the 
realm of final causality that we identify Mary the Mother of the 
Redeemed with creative Wisdom and with the principle of the harmonic 
government of the world. In the work of human sanctification and 
salvation she has also the efficient role of a Co-redemptrix. This is 
efficient, moral causality, but is such that she can, on account of indis- 
soluble association, be identified with the redeeming Wisdom of God, 
which is Christ. In thus following the mind of the saints and of the 
Church herself we are, of course, using that important factor of human 
thought and human speech which we call analogy, but we are by no 
means indulging in fantastic allegorization (Cfr. Cornelius a Lapide in 
h.c..).. 

This much will perhaps enable us to make intelligent use of a text 
which brings Mary’s role as personified wisdom into very close relation 
to the treasures of truth and law and worship possessed by the Church. 
The text is the 24th chapter of Ecclesiasticus, the most ancient form of 
which is the Greek version made from the Hebrew about 130 B.C. by 
the author’s own grandson. The fragments of the original Hebrew 
text of this book, discovered at Cairo in 1897 and subsequently, do not 
include chapter 24. It is also to be noted that the Old Latin, which we 
read in our Latin Bible, is here heavily loaded with doublets and glosses, 
which are found in the Liturgy and will be given in our paraphrase in 
italics. 

After an introduction in which the author declares Wisdom’s 
intention of praising herself (1-4), she proceeds to do so, first describ- 
ing her heavenly origin and her regency over the physical order of 
things (5-10); then, passing to the moral or religious order, she de- 
clares that she has fixed her abode amongst God’s chosen people, Israel 
(11-16) ; next, with a wealth of botanic imagery, she describes her 
vigorous life, her attractiveness, and her productiveness (17-25) ; and, 
finally, she concludes with an invitation to come to her and enjoy her 
fruits (26-31). We shall confine our attention to these thirty-one 
verses only, omitting the remaining sixteen, in which the Sirach him- 
self, the author of the book, speaks. 

As the difference between the shorter and the longer text is a 
difference of ten verses, it is worth while to read the shorter text by 
itself. The additions are excellent for their doctrinal content, excellent 
also as glosses and sometimes singularly beautiful, but the thought of 
the whole passage is more closely knit without them, 
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The declaration that Lady Wisdom is praising herself needs no 
annotations. It says: 

“Wisdom praises herself: and in the midst of her people she 
glories—she opens her mouth in the “church” of the Most High: and 
in the presence of his army she glories—In the midst of her own people 
she is exalted: and is admired in the holy assembly—Amidst the multi- 
tude of the elect she is praised: and among the blessed (of God) she 
is blessed”. 

One easily suspects that the italicized verses are from a Christian 
hand, but they well represent the tendency of the author’s thought, 
which is to show Wisdom in the concrete in the Mosaic Law or, in a 
fuller antitypal sense, in the doctrine, morality and worship of the 
Church. How Wisdom originated from God and dominated the physi- 
cal universe with a certain restlessness, which belonged to her desire 
to find an acceptable human abode, is next shown in language which is 
often allusive: 

“T came forth from the mouth of the Most High: the firstborn 
before all creatures (a): I made to rise in the heavens: a light that 
never fails (b) : and like a mist I covered the earth—I made my abode in 
the heights (of heaven) : and my throne was on a pillar of cloud—Alone 
I went round the circuit of heaven: and I walked through the depths 
of the oceans—In the waves of the sea and in all the earth: in every 
people and nation I held dominion—The hearts of all, high and low: 
with power I put under my feet”. 

The first additional verse of the Latin (a) seems inspired by Colos- 
sians 1: 15; the second (b) refers to the first word of ‘God: fiat lux. 
The picture of Wisdom enthroned like a Queen on a cloud (cloud being 
constantly regarded as a divine throne) is very attractive and very adapt- 
able, in view of apparitions and iconography, to the B.V.M. It is to be 
noted that in the last verses the thought passes from the physical to 
the social and moral order. In the sequence, Wisdom appears as a 
nomad in the universe, seeking a permanent abode and finding it in a 
chosen people: 

A verse which at first sight seems peculiar introduces the realiza-- 
tion of this theocratic taking of possession, but reflexion will persuade 
one that reference to the eternity of Wisdom is in place, when she 
shows her intention of remaining all days with a Church: Hence it 
follows : 

“Before all ages, from the beginning, he created me: and unto 
eternity, I shall not cease to be—In the holy tabernacle, before him, I 
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ministered: and thus in Sion I fixed my abode—Likewise in a beloved 
city he made me to rest: and my power is in Jerusalem—I took root in 
a glorious people: in the portion of the Lord, in his domain: and my 
abode is in the full assembly of the saints’. 

Doctrine, worship, government are the work of Wisdom dwelling 
as revealed truth and as God-given institutions and law in the Israelite 
community, and more perfectly in the Christian Church. Now of the 
Church Mary is the very impersonation, and it was probably her 
image that offered the ready material for St. John’s vision of the old 
and the new society of the saints—‘‘a woman clothed with the sun, and 
the moon under her feet, and on her head a crown of twelve stars” 
(Agoc. 12:1). 

Wisdom is subsequentty compared to trees of great grandeur or 
fruitfulness or beauty : 

“Like a cedar I stood high-upon Libanus: and like a cypress on 
the mountains of Hermon—Like a palm I grew up in Engaddi: like 
plantations of roses in Jericho—As a fair olive tree in the plain: and 
like a plane tree beside waters I grew”. 

Little more than lexical and geographic notes are needed here. Let 
it suffice to say that Hermon of the Alexandrian version, Sanir of the 
Syriac, and Sion of the Vulgate (spelled not Tsade-yod-nun but Sin- 
aleph-nun) are the same mountain mass. Engaddi by an easy scribal 
confusion of uncial letters has been corrupted to a word meaning the 
shores of the sea (aigialois) even in excellent Greek Mss, and corrupted 
to Cades in the Vulgate, by an equally intelligible confusion based 
rather on sound. The true reading is found in the Syriac version and 
in some good Greek codices. The plain on which the fair olive tree 
grows is probably the Judean Shephelah. 

Wisdom is next compared to various aromatic plants and sub- 
stances, to other aromata and to those which were prescribed for the 
holy oil of consecration and the incense of worship in the Mosaic regu- 
lations (Ex. 30: 23, 34): ‘ 

“Amongst them all I sought a place of rest: one in whose domain 
I should abide—Then the Creator of all things gave me his orders: and 
he who created me brought my tent to rest—And he said to me, Make 
thy dwelling in Jacob: and have thy domain in Israel”. 

“Like cinnamon and aromatic aspalathus I gave a sweet smell: like 
choice myrrh I gave forth a sweet odour—Like galbanum, and onyx 
and stacte: and a vapour of incense in the Tabernacle—my odour is as 


the purest balm”. 
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Cinnamon brings our minds to Ceylon, but it was found in other 
parts of the Orient also. The “balsamum aromatizans” of our Office 
of the Blessed Virgin is due to the Clementine Vulgate, which followed 
codices in which the unidentifiable aspalathus was thus rendered. The 
enigmatic “Libanus non incisus” would mean frankincense obtained not 
from a cut bark but by spontaneous exudation. The adjectival parti- 
ciple seems to come, however, from a faulty reading of atmis. This 
Greek word for vapour was read and copied as “atomos”. But the idea 
of “vaporating” was retained, so that this verse is substantially true to 
the original. ‘“Habitationem meam” should be understood of the 
Tabernacle. Botanical nomenclature and descriptions and attempts at 
precise identification would, we fear, not make storax (Vulgate) and 
galbanum any more familiar to our readers. The Green names onyx 
and stacte lead us to the vague general sense of an odour given by some 
powdered stone and of some aroma exhaled by odoriferous drops from a 
tree. Difficulties of identification forbid us to particularize. The meta- 
phorical sense of odour, as applied to a person is, however, very import- 
ant. We speak constantly of the odour of sanctity. 

Aboreal imagery is again resumed, the two trees which are the 
terms of comparison being particularly noble: 

“T, like a terebinth, have stretched out my branches: and my 
branches are branches of honour and grace—I, like a vine, have brought 
forth buds of grace: and my flowers are a fruitage of glory and riches— 
I am the mother of fair love and of fear: and of knowledge and holy 
hope—In me is all grace of the way and the truth: in me is all hope of 
life and of virtue”. 

In these last verses of the Vulgate we seem to have a beautiful 
gloss, which is also found, half identical and half different, in at least 
one Greek manuscript. There is actually a Mass of our Lady under 
the title “Mater pulchrae dilectionis” in the Roman Missal (pro 
aliquibus locis, May 31), and those who have lived in Rome will re- 
member the highly popular devotion to “la Madonna del bell’Amore”. 

The last paragraph is a pressing invitation from Madonna Sapienza 
or, equivalently, from her who is metaphorically called the Seat of 
Wisdom: 

“Come to me, all you who desire me: and of my fruits take your fill 
—For to remember me is sweet above honey: and to possess me more 
sweet than the honeycomb: the remembrance of me lasts for ever— 
Those who eat me shall hunger still: and he who drinks me shall yet 
thirst—He who hears me shall not come to shame: and those who work 
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by me shall not miss the mark: those that explain me shall have life 
everlasting”. 

Glorious things are said of the Blessed Virgin, the Immaculate 
Mother of God, the Co-redemptrix, the Mediatress of all Graces, whom 
God has raised to a dignity and a power and a glory greater than which 
there is nothing more excellent in the realm of pure creation. It is 
staggering to realize that by the grace of God a human being can be 
so exalted. We can never praise her immaculate glory enough. We 
know indeed that praise which is not good theology or praise that is 
made of twisted exegesis can neither honour nor please the Seat of 
Wisdom, but the application of the sublime language of Proverbs and 
Ecclesiasticus to her is neither of these. As a keystone and an 
exemplar of all conceivable harmonies she, in the power of her Son, 
brings the whole universe to the feet of God. She sings and she really 
is herself the world’s Magnificat. 

W. LEONARD.., 


Notes 


It is useful to pool priestly experience, for we can always learn from 

each other. This is the excuse for some disconnected notes on eighteen 

months’ experience in a general hospi- 

A HOSPITAL AND tal under the care of an Order of nuns. 

PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 1.—Apparent unconsciousness. : 

Where a patient is suffering from 

shock after an accident, or in cases of sudden heart failure, the uncon- 

sciousness is often only apparent. If the priest is aware of this he 

can give much more help than he otherwise would. Here are some 
illustrations :— 

(a) A case of attempted suicide was brought in. The unknown 
man had fired a pistol into his right temple, the bullet making at the 
back of his head a large hole through which the brain was protruding. 
It seemed as though nothing could be done except to baptise condition- 
ally, absolve and anoint; for there was not the slightest sign of consci- 
ousness. 

The priest felt for the man’s hand under the bed clothes, and while 
holding it said an act of contrition into his ear, adding, “If you mean 
that, try to squeeze my hand”. Within about two seconds an assent 
was signalled in this way. He was then told, “I don’t know if you have 
been christened, but we shall be on the safe side’. This was done, the 
water trickling under the bandage and causing him to wince sharply. 
His contrition was renewed and signified as before; absolution and 
Extreme Unction were given in short form. By this time the man’s 
hands were nearly cold, as also were his cheeks and forehead. The 
priest said a few words of comfort, adding ‘“‘God does not expect you to 
say prayers now; instead keep these ideas alive in your mind and mean 
them”. About a minute sufficed for simple acts of faith, adoration, sor- 
row and confidence. “Try to squeeze my hand again if you hear me and 
mean this”. There was a pause, then slowly one after another the cold. 
fingers closed around the priest’s hand and relaxed. The man died 
about an hour afterwards. 


(b) A Catholic was admitted with cardiac failure, was obviously 
dying and apparently destitute of his senses. The jaw had dropped and 
his tongue was visible. An act of contrition was said for him, and he 
was asked to move his tongue if he heard and meant the words. The 
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tongue slowly moved from side to side. He was therefore conscious 
when absolved and anointed and prepared for death.! 
2.—Apparent inability to swallow. 

Where there is difficulty in swallowing, the method usually sug- 
gested for giving Holy Communion is the use of a teaspoon full of water 
on the top of which there floats a portion of the Sacred Host. In the 
hospital there have been three cases where this was impracticable, but 
where another method was successful. It will be sufficient to describe 
one case :— 

It was an instance of cardiac failure. The woman was conscious 
but could hardly say a word. After absolving and anointing, the chap- 
lain told her he would try to give her Holy Communion, and was going 
to see if she could swallow. Half a teaspoon full of water was slowly 
poured into her mouth. But she had no muscle control and the water 
trickled down her wind-pipe, causing considerable coughing and dis- 
tress. Holy Viaticum therefore seemed impossible. 

But later it was noticed that by a reflex, or automatic action—not 
by conscious control—she swallowed her saliva. The priest then put a 
couple of drops of water on her front teeth at intervals of about half a 
minute. After three applications the-saliva and water was swallowed 
by a perfectly natural action and without any distress. The experiment 
was successfully made again. She was then told she would receive a 
small portion of the Host on her moistened tongue and was not to con- 
centrate on swallowing It, but to let nature do this for her. After 
giving her Communion in this way, two drops of water were poured on 
her teeth at the same intervals as before. She then swallowed without 
any effort, and was obviously absorbed in prayer and gratitude. This 
useful experience has since been repeated. 

3.—V omiting. 

Any danger of the patient’s vomiting the Blessed Eucharist must be 
avoided by the priest; for no risk of even material irreverence may be 
allowed. 

Two experiences perhaps throw some new light on this subject. 
They show that where there is no food in the stomach, the hydrochloric 
acid acts with extraordinary rapidity upon any food introduced. 

(a) A woman had not vomited for four hours, and the nurse 


ee ae ee 


1Possibly this apparent unconsciousness may be explained as follows -—At 
such times the mind is concerned with only one fact, namely, the coming meeting 
with God; all else loses interest. Hence questions on other matters simply do not 
register and get no response. 
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assured the priest that there was no danger in giving Holy Viaticum. 
This was done. But just as the following prayers of the ritual were 
completed and the priest had replaced the pyx, the patient sat up and 
appeared likely to retch. The chaplain held a small bowl for, her while 
she vomited. In the clear watery liquid which came up there was noth- 
ing which could possibly be called bread. A viscous, shapeless some- 
thing was discernible, but most certainly this had not the appearance of 
bread, and one would not have suspected that it had been bread. Accord- 
ingly it was not the Blessed Eucharist. 

(b) It is remarkable how rare accidents repeat themselves. For 
the very next morning a patient who previously had no trouble in re- 
taining food, suddenly vomited onto the floor, within forty seconds of 
receiving Holy Communion. This time the Sacred Host was plainly 
visible. But it is important to note that even in that short time, portion 
of It had disintegrated and was unrecognisable.? 

These two distressing experiences show that where there is no food 
in the stomach, the Blessed Eucharist is present for only a very short 
time, and hence that the danger of vomiting It is over sooner than is 
commonly thought. 
4.—Catholic party of a mixed marriage. 

Some priests advise the Catholic not to hurry in converting the 
non-Catholic partner, and to rely on prayer and good example; and 
assurance is given that in His own good time God will give the neces- 
sary grace. 

It could be urged that such advice is not the wisest. For (i) while 
it rightly emphasises the need of tact and prudence in approaching the 
question of conversion, it fails to urge strongly the equally great need 
of taking the initiative: (ii) it takes no account of sufficient grace being 
always at hand for the accomplishment of God’s will, and gives the 
warning of not “going before grace”,4 forgetful of the fact that grace 
is already waiting for human co-operation: (iii) it also forgets that 
many non-Catholics seem never to realise the obligation to believe all 
that God wants us to believe. They often express themselves this way: 
“I have the greatest respect for the Catholic religion; for it is the only 
one that means much to its members. But I was brought up without it. 


21 hope that it will be another thirty years before two such accidents occur 
within fourteen hours. 

3A bird, especially a sea bird, has lime in its stomach, hence its amazingly 
rapid digestion cannot be taken as illustrating that of a human being. But an 
incident may be of interest:—A shag was shot down just when it had swallowed 
a large, wriggling, live fish. The bird was immediately opened up, and the fish 
was found to be almost half digested in the space of about a minute. 

4The phrase derives, I think, from Fr. Frederick William Faber. 
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So I do my best to live a decent, clean life and I say prayers sometimes. 
God cannot want more of me”. Thus they have neither doubt nor cer- 
tainty about their religion; for they do not raise the question whether 
its beliefs are true or false. 

Prayer and good example, by themselves, do not normally convert 
such people. They must be brought to face a decision. If this is not 
done, they may easily die as non-Catholics and thus be deprived of the 
sacraments, despite the Catholic family kneeling round the sick bed and 
praying for the dying man.> 

Here are two of several instructive incidents :— 

(a) A man was dying of cancer. Six days before the end the 
pTiest was told that the patient’s wife and children were excellent Catho- 
lics, and that he has many Catholic friends. Accordingly the chaplain 
with whom he had always been on the best of terms, went to see him, 
and, directing the conversation, led him to remark that he moved in 
Catholic circles and was a great friend of the local priest. 

The man was then asked this very direct question: “Could you say 
with sincerity, ‘I am quite certain the Catholic Church is the only true 
Church: that the God-Man Jesus Christ founded it and is behind all its 
doctrine’?” He quietly replied, “Yes, I could say that”. Then, to the 
further question, “W1ll you say it?” he answered. “Yes, I believe it”. 

It was as simple as that. In this one half hour he was conditionally 
baptized, absolved and anointed, briefly told of the mystery of the 
Blessed Eucharist, and received his First Communion, keeping in his 
mind the short prayers which the priest extemporised for him by way of 
thanksgiving. Four out of the remaining five days he received Viati- 
cum, the last time being seven hours before he died. 

Now it seems he could have been a Catholic many years before, had 
someone spoken to him instead of merely praying for him. Further, he 
would almost certainly have died without the sacraments if he had not 


5A case of this was recently described to the writer:—The man was dying 
from a “stroke”. Throughout his long married life he had been loyally co-opera- 
tive in the Catholic education of his children: much appreciated having a son of 
high ideals when one of his lads said he was going to be a priest: remarked 
“What a beautiful prayer” when he came upon his family reciting the “Memorare” : 
on his deathbed peacefully listened to his family saying the Rosary for him, and 
was consoled when told that he was in Our Lady’s charge, saying “I wish I had 
been born a Catholic”. Yet no priest was called to see him. No one put the 
simple question: “Could you say with sincerity that you know the Catholic Church 
is the True Church?”, and if the reply was “Yes”, followed it up with, “Will you 
say it?” Instead the kneeling group were tongue-tied because of the fear that 
they might be “going before grace”. So they left it to God when God left it to 
them. And both before and after his death they were assured by Catholic relatives 
amongst the clergy and religious that their handling of the case was the only wise 


and practical one. Surely this is wrong. 
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been made to face a question which probably had not occurred to him 
before. 

(b) A man who had seen much active service in the recent war, 
had been impressed by the vitality of the Catholic religion; for he had 
noted the zeal of the chaplains in their care of the wounded and dying, 
and in saying Mass anywhere and everywhere for their men. Despite 
this impression it had never occurred to him that this was the religion 
which God intended him to embrace. A Catholic nurse quite frankly 
told him he ought to become a Catholic, since he knew this was the 
only true religion. He made up his mind a few days later and is now 
under instruction. 

Would the nurse’s prayers, and the good example and Catholic 
environment in the hospital have brought about his conversion, if no 
direct approach had been made? . 

The two instances just related are not rare; for there have been 
other such conversions. Surely the lesson is that while prayer and good 
example are indispensable, they are not enough: and that we priests 
should strongly urge the Catholic party of a mixed marriage to make a 
direct appeal to the non-Catholic partner. 
5.—Religious knowledge without devotion. 

In the hospital it is a constantly recurring and painful experience 
to find really good Catholics acting as though they did not understand 
or appreciate God’s infinite gift of Himself in Holy Communion. Of 
literally scores of examples here are a few of the typical ones:—(i) Of 
three Catholic school lads about to receive Holy Communion, one was 
reading a “comic”, another a wild westerner, while the third was just 
doing nothing. (11) In the same circumstances a man who was fre- 
quently at Communion in his parish, held aside the cigarette he was 
smoking, intending to replace it in his mouth as soon as possible. (iii) 
Immediately after receiving Holy Communion, people will get up and 
hand round the morning tea, or casually chat with their neighbours, or 
read a paper, or smoke. (iv) Relatives at a bed side where Holy 
Viaticum is given, rarely kneel down in the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament until this is suggested to them. 

But it is consoling to know that these lapses are easily corrected. 
A devotional preparation and thanksgiving are taught the offenders by 
distributing a folder of prayers which are of the simple, plain, non- 
ecstatic type modelled on the Church’s own prayers in the missal,—And 
how direct and plain and brief and matter-of-fact are these latter ! They 
can be said with sincerity by anyone; for they are not loaded with super- 
latives and protestations, which only a saint could really mean. 
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6.—A problem of faulty memory. 

She was an old lady, nearly seventy: a little simple, though very 
shrewd: a difficult patient, so inconsistent and self contradictory as to 
appear insincere: had received no sacrament except baptism; did not 
like the Catholic Church on account of its saying that a man could for- 
give sin: when the whim seized her “to be good and go to church,” she 
would attend the Church of England. But it was certain she had been 
baptized, and all her relatives were Catholics. 

It looked a hopeless case on which there was no need to waste any 
time. 

But as a beginning it was quite a simple matter to explain that the 
priest in the confessional was only God’s agent; and this rooted out her 
dislike of the Church. Then it was noticed that the apparent deceitful- 
ness was merely due to a faulty memory. For while she would not for- 
get some things that impressed her, in five minutes she would not re- 
member others. For example, every morning her greeting would be, 
“It’s lovely; I’m going home to-morrow”, blissfully forgetful that there 
had been scores of such to-morrows. From this it was clear that there 
was no conscious falsehood in her repeated assertion, ‘‘Yes, I know me 
religion ; I know me prayers”, though she knew neither. 

When asked what her neighbour in the bed alongside received 
when given Holy Communion, she would answer “Bread”. But day 
after day she was trained to give as the correct reply, “Jesus Christ. It 
tastes and looks like bread, but it is not”. That she understood this was 
plain from her unsolicited remark, “Yes, of course, God can do any- 
thing”. 

In this state of mind then, and for a few moments afterwards, she 
had sufficient knowledge to warrant the priest giving her Holy Com- 
munion. What was to be done? 

Confession? Capacity for any moral act was very doubtful; and 

further, with a memory like hers, Confession was impossible. So @ 
simple formula of contrition was repeated for her, with special refer- 
‘ence to having attended a church which had broken away from the 
Catholic religion; and she was absolved. The next morning her know- 
ledge of the Blessed Eucharist was revived: Communion was reverently 
given: and as a thanksgiving she repeated four short prayers said by the 
priest, and was told to keep these in her mind for a while. 

This procedure has been repeated daily. She now remembers what 
it is that she receives, and can almost recite by heart her brief thanks- 
giving. What do the moralists say of this handling of the case? 

H. B,. LOUGHNAN, S.J. 
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Mt. St. Mary’s, 
Greenmeadows, 
May 11th, 1949. 
The Editor, ; 
The Australasian Catholic Record. 

Dear Father, 

In Father Mecham’s interesting article, “Evolution and 
Man” (A.C.R., January, 1949) there were a few points on which I 
should like to offer some comment. 

First, the statement issued by the conference at the Sorbonne 
(April, 1947) to the effect that ‘the gap between fishes and amphibians, 
and between reptiles and mammals, has been practically bridged” may 
be dismissed as what our American cousins call “ballyhoo”. In 1938 
Lemoine, an eminent French geologist, wrote: “The data of palaeon- 
tology demonstrate that there has been no evolution, or at least, there 
has been no evolution of the great groups”! Perhaps I should add that 
Lemoine was the director of the National Museum of Natural History 
and at one time president of the Geological Society of France. The 
“great groups” are of course the orders, classes, and phyla; the verte- 
brate animals form a phylum; in this phylum, fishes, amphibians, rep- 
tiles, and mammals are four distinct classes; within the class of 
mammals, such groups as the bats, the whales, the rodents, the ungu- 
lates, and the primates are distinct orders: Romer’s Vertebrate Paleon- 
tology, of which the second edition was published in 1945, contains no 
reference to any fossils that would enable us to link fishes and amphib- 
ians or reptiles and mammials, and there were no revolutionary discov- 
eries in this field between the date of the publication of his book and 
April, 1947, for if there had been, we should certainly have heard of 
them. The gaps in question are “bridged” by flimsy hypotheses which 
ignore fundamental differences between the respective classes and con- 
centrate exclusively on minor points of resemblance, e.g., in the shape 
and arrangement of certain bones in the skull of reptiles and mammals. 
Simpson, one of the palaeontologists who took part in the Paris con- 
ference, admitted in 1944 that there are no fossils that would enable 
us to link the various orders of mammals, and a fortiori none that 
would enable us to link the various classes. He writes: “The facts 


1L’Encyclopédie Francaise, Larousse, Paris, 1938, V. 82, 3-8. 
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are that many species and genera, indeed the majority, do appear 
suddenly in the record, differing sharply and in many ways from any 
earlier group, and that this appearance of discontinuity becomes more 
common the higher the level, until it is virtually universal as regards 
orders and all higher steps in the taxonomic hierarchy”.2 These 
“higher steps” are the classes and the phyla. Again, after remarking 
that there is no trace of any form that would enable us to link 
Eohippus, the earliest horse, with any other mammalian order, he con- 
tinues: “This is true of all the thirty-two orders of mammals, and in 
most cases the break in the record is still more striking than in the 
case of the perissodactyls [the sub-order to which Eohippus belongs}, 
for which an earlier group does at least provide a good structural 
ancestry. The earliest and most primitive members of every order 
already have the basic ordinal characters, and in no case is an approxi- 
mately continuous sequence from one order to another known. In 
most cases the break is so sharp and the gap so large that the origin 
of the order is speculative and much disputed. This regular absence 
of transitional forms is not confined to mammals but is an almost 
universal phenomenon, as has long been noted by palaeontologists. It 
is true of almost all orders of all classes of animals, both vertebrate 
and invertebrate. A fortiori, it is also true of the classes themselves 
and of the major animal phyla, and it is apparently also true of ana- 
logous categories of plants’. In a word, the facts of palaeontology 
favour the views of Berg and Vialleton, who rejected the classical 
theories of evolution by gradual variation from a few types, and held 
that the living world has originated from a vast number of distinct 
ancestral types. Of course, one may hold that a mammal was formed 
from some reptilian stock by a single immense mutation, but as Fr. 
Mecham says, “no evidence has been provided of mutations on the 
scale required for new organs’, nor a fortiori for a new complexus of 
organs, such as the formation of a new class requires. 

Cardinal Liénart identifies “the fact of evolution” and “the passage 
of life from one species to another” (A.C.R., art, cit., p. 28). With 
all due respect to His Eminence, “the fact of evolution” generally 
means, as Fr. Mecham says, “the evolution of all living things from a 
few primitive stocks”, and there is no contradiction in admitting that 
one species has given rise to another and denying the fact of evolution. 
The crucial issue in the debate about evolution is the origin of the 


eee 
2Tempo and Mode in Evolution, Columbia U.P. New York, 1944, p. 99. 
3Ibid., p. 106. 
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great groups—orders, classes and phyla. The extreme evolutionists 
assert that these have come from a few stocks, while the moderate evo- 
lutionists (Vialleton, Berg and others) deny this, and hold that the 
great groups have all originated separately. 

Secondly, I cannot agree with Fr. Mecham’s statement: “Neither 
has scholastic philosophy any objections to raise to the extreme posi- 
tions of Theistic evolution, that life has come from non-living matter... 
The great Scholastics of the past actually believed that life came from 
non-living matter, as for instance in the case of putrefaction. Pasteur 
showed that the supposed examples of spontaneous generation were 
really cases of life due to the presence of unsuspected germs; but neither 
he nor anyone else could point to a philosophical principle which would 
prevent life from coming from non-living materials. God may well have 
given matter this power”. (A.C.R., art. cit., p. 24). All the Scholas- 
tic philosophers I have been able to consult agree that spontaneous gen- 
eration is absolutely impossible, because it would entail a violation of the 
principle of causality. Non-living matter cannot give rise to life, be- 
cause living matter is essentially superior to non-living, and an effect 
cannot be essentially superior to its cause. This is the view of Pesch, 
Mercier, Gredt, De Maria, De Mandato, Remer, Maquart, Pirotta, 
Anable, and others. Non-living matter that, could of itself give rise to 
life would not be non-living matter. . 

Some modern Catholic scientists, e.g., Sir Bertram Windle, W. R. 
Thompson, Fr. H. V. Gill, have said that St. Thomas and the mediaeval 
Scholastics admitted spontaneous generation as a fact. This is incor- 
rect. St. Thomas and his contemporaries thought that certain lower 
forms of life came into existence without being generated by parents of 
the same species. They admitted this, because it seemed to be a fact— 
they saw maggots appear in decaying flesh and animalculae in stagnant 
water, seemingly without the intervention of a parent. This was a seri- 
ous difficulty for St. Thomas, because he held that living matter is 
essentially more perfect than non-living, and also that a thing cannot of 
itself give rise to something more perfect than itself. His solution of 
the difficulty may strike us as rather fanciful, but it had the merit of 
enabling him to save his philosophical principles. He attributed the 
generation of these lower forms of life to the action of angels, who, 
using the heavenly bodies as instruments, would turn non-living matter 
into living organisms. This explanation was in harmony with the 
Aristotelian view then current that the matter of the heavenly bodies is 
incorruptible and more perfect than earthly matter, and the motion of 
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the heavenly bodies is caused by supra-mundane intelligences. | For 
example, in his work De Potentia, St. Thomas deals with the difficulty 
that, since the heavenly bodies consist of non-living matter, they cannot 
be the cause of life on earth. He writes: As St. Augustine says, the 
living substance exceeds in perfection (prae-eminet) any non-living 
substance, since it is without a soul. Therefore the sentient soul, 
which is the principle of life, cannot be produced by its power...To 
this we reply that although the heavenly body is not alive, nevertheless 
it acts by the power of the living substance by which it is moved, 
whether this substance be an angel or God.‘ It is quite certain, there- 
fore, that St. Thomas did not admit the possibility of spontaneous 
generation as the moderns understand the term. 

With regard to the origin of the human body, the evolutionary view 
on the subject is simply a corollary to the scientific theory that all living 
forms are derived from a few original stocks, and, from the purely 
scientific view, stands or falls with that theory. Palaeontology gives no 
grounds whatever for concluding that the human body arose by evolu- 
tion from some lower animal form, 1.e., no forms have been discovered 
that would bridge the gap between the human and, say, the simian 
form. Weidenreich, for example, declares that Sinanthropus and 
Pithecanthropus are certainly human, and that all the links between 
them and any non-human ancestral form are missing.? 

Finally, I cannot agree that the natural theology of Lecomte du 
Nouy “approaches in general outline the Catholic structure”, because in 
the opening chapter of his book, Human Destiny, he expounds a com- 
pletely sceptical theory of knowledge, which, if accepted, would invali- 
date all our arguments for the existence of God. 


I remain, etc., 
G. H. DUGGAN, S.M. 


% *% a * 


Reply of Father PF, A. Mecham. 

Regarding the above comments, I would like to call attention to 
the purpose of the article in question. It was intended to show that 
the old opposition between evolution and the Catholic Church arose 
from the false philosophy of the early evolutionists. To-day there are 
many evolutionists who do not hold this philosophy of materialism, and 
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4Q. 3, a. 11, ad 13um. Cf. Summa Theol., I. q. 70, a. 3, ad 3um, Contra 


Gentes, II, ch. 99, De Potentia, q. 4, a. 2, ad 28am. 
sApes, Giants and Man, Chicago U.P. Chicago, 1946, p. 27; The Skull of 
Sinanthropus Pekinensis, Chunking, 1943, p. 261. 
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do not put forward their theories as destructive of Revelation. The 
scientists have abandoned many of their extreme positions, but the 
conference at Paris is evidence that a representative gathering of 
biologists still maintains that evolution has taken place from one “type” 
of living things to another, Cardinal Liénart’s words were adduced 
to show that he sees no difficulty in accepting even so wide an evolu- 
tion as this. 

The point concerning spontaneous generation occurred in my sum- 
mary of Mgr. Amann’s article in the D.T.C. I did not undertake to 
defend or refute his statements, with the exception of that regarding 
polygenism, which is the one most deserving attention. 

Dr. Lecomte de Noiiy arrives at many of the conclusions of 
Catholic Natural Theology, e.g., the existence of God as Final Cause of 
the world, His Personality, Intellect, Will, Omnipotence, etc. It is 
quite true that his method of approach is not that of Catholic Philo- 
sophy ; he is a scientist, and does not rise above the limitations that fact 
imposes upon him; he asks “how” rather than the “why” of the 
philosopher. 

Further evidence of Catholic interest in these questions comes to 
us from the Theological Week held in Rome at the Gregorian Univer- 
sity in September of last year. An account of this arrived recently in 
the form of a double issue of the Gregorianum (Vol. XXIX, 3, 4). 
The gathering was intended chiefly for the professors of Theology in 
the various parts of Italy; it opened under the presidency of Cardinal 
Pizzardo, Cardinal-Prefect of Seminaries and Universities, and there 
were more than two hundred priests present. More than half of this 
issue of the Gregorianum is taken up with the reprinting from the con- 
ference of three papers which deal with evolution and polygenism. One 
of these was exclusively on polygenism, “Quid theologo dicendum de 
Polygenismo?” by Rev. H. Lennerz, S.J.1_ The author, from an exami- 
nation of the Fathers, Sacred Scripture, and the decrees of the fifth and 
sixth sessions of the Council of Trent, comes to the conclusion that 
polygenism is in conflict with Catholic dogma. 

Of the two papers dealing with evolution also, the first is by the 
eminent Jesuit anthropologist, Father Marcozzi, “Poligenesi ed evolu- 
zione nelle origini dell’uomo”.2 Regarding polygenism, he treats first 
the question of the number of families within the human race, and he 
concludes that from scientific evidence, the human race belongs to 


1Gregorianum, XXIX, (1948), 3, 4, pp. 417—434. 
20p. cit., pp. 343—391. The original address has been somewhat amplified, 
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one family. To the second question concerning the number of 
couples from which the human race sprang, he gives the answer that 
in his judgment the problem of how many couples there were cannot 
ever be resolved with certitude by the resources of natural science 
alone. 

For this author, the origin of the human body by evolution does 
not appear altogether improbable. In general, he does not consider 
there is any positive indication of evolution from one “type” to 
another. But admitting the possibility of evolution below this stage, 
e.g., from one “class” to another, then the question of the origin of 
man’s body must be discussed; for man and the anthropoids belong 
not only to the one type of chordata, to the sub-type of vertebrates, and 
to the class of mammals, but also to the same order of primates. He 
comes to the conclusion that palaeontology indicates forms that are 
intermediate or quasi-intermediate between man and brute, e.g., Pithe- 
canthropos, Sinanthropos; also, recently there have been discovered in 
South Africa fossils of certain apes (Australopithecos) which have 
some characteristics which are more human than those of existing 
specimens. While all this evidence is still only doubtful, the author 
considers that it is sufficient to arouse the suspicion that the body of 
man has some genetic or physical connexion with some animal orga- 
nisms which have preceded it. He considers this opinion as an 
hypothesis not devoid of solid foundation. | To the question whether 
God has revealed that the body of man came directly from the slime 
of the earth, he wisely refrains from a definite answer. 

The remaining paper is that of Rev. M. Flick, S.J., “L’origine del 
corpo del primo Uomo alla luce della filosofia cristiana e della 
teologia”.3 Particularly valuable is his discussion of the requirements 
of Catholic philosophy with regard to evolution. Prescinding from 
Revelation, three hypotheses are possible: God could have created 
ex nihilo the body as well as the soul of the first man; He could have 
used inanimate matter; He could have made use of previously existing 
vegetable or sensitive life. The first of these hypotheses is excluded 
by Revelation; the second presents no difficulty ; regarding the third, 
it is absurd to suppose that the living being in question could have 
produced a man by the exercise of its own proper generative power ; 
it would then be producing an effect that was more perfect than itself. 
Only a man possesses by virtue of his own nature the power to gener- 
ate a man. Although he cannot create a spiritual soul, he can induce 
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into the matter dispositions which adapt it so that it can be informed 
by a soul. However, God could intervene, not only as the First Cause, 
but also as the principal efficient cause, and make use of the generative 
power of a brute as an instrument to produce these dispositions. The 
question of when this intervention took place—with primitive living 
things, which then passed on this higher power, or at the formation 
of man’s body—does not materially alter the position. The generative 
power of the brute could never have been more than an instrumental 
cause in the formation of man’s body; and so man can never be spoken 
of as the son of a brute. 

Catholic philosophy, then, negatives the possibility of a true 
generation of man by a brute; it allows that there may be some physi- 
cal link of derivation from lower forms of living things. 


F, A. MECHAM. 
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PROPERTY AND POVERTY, by A. M. Crofts, O.P., M.A., Irish 

Rosary Office, Dublin, 1948. (10/6). 

There can be little doubt about the fact that the social unrest and 
class bitterness, so characteristic ef our troubled times, are fundamen- 
tally connected with erroneous views on the question of private 
property. The unequal ,and often unjust, distribution of God’s bounte- 
ous creation, the cause of so much resentment, is the inevitable outcome 
of a theory and a practice, which, ignoring God’s purpose in creation, 
erred in its attitude to created goods. Imagining that the exercise of 
the right of private property was absolute and unqualified by any 
obligations, it championed, for the exclusive use and enjoyment of the 
privileged few, the appropriation of.a creation intended for the benefit of 
all men. 

Private property, it is said, has failed, therefore private property 
must be abolished. An opposing theory was constructed on the basis 
of denial of the individual’s right to private property, but with as little 
likelihood of better results for individual or community welfare. Dis- 
regarding the individual’s right to private property, and insisting ex- 
clusively on the principle, “all things for all men,” such a theory sets 
itself at variance with God’s plan of applying all things to all men by 
means of extensive personal proprietorship. Instead of setting society 
aright, this theory sets it on its head, too, because it, too, refuses to 
heed the nature of man, and the purpose that God had in mind when 
He set man over His creation. 

The only satisfactory solution to our modern social problems will 
be had, when it is realised, in theory and practice, that God intended 
created goods for all men’s advantage, to be procured by as many as pos- 
sible owning what is necessary for their becoming livelihood. 

Fr. Crofts has given us, what this reviewer considers, the best 
English presentation he has seen of the Catholic teaching of private pro- 
perty. Actually, the subtitle reads: “A treatise on private ownership 
according to the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas”; that these prin- 
ciples agree with what Leo XIII has given us on the subject in “Rerum 
Novarum,” is clear from a study of both writers. 

The question of private property is dealt with in the general 
framework of the “Summa.” For the author is rightly convinced that 
“no question of man’s right can be satisfactorily solved without God” 
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(p. 21), and “from God and back to God is the refrain of the 
“Summa”. Private possessions must be fitted into this general scheme. 
They are only good in so far as they aid men in living the life God in- 
tended for him, and by which he seeks God here below and finds Him 
in eternity” (p. 14). Hence St. Thomas’ treatise on property is a 
part of Theology, the only basis of any true economic system. 

God has supreme dominion over all things; any dominion man 
has must respect God’s supreme dominion, and he must use created 
things in accordance with the purpose in the natures He has created. 
“If man has a natural right to possess, he must yet possess in God and 
in accordance with His divine law. To pervert by use the natures God 
has created is to be at cross purposes with God..” (p. 24). Man’s 
power or right of using created things flows from his reason and will, 
and hence it is for St. Thomas that man’s right to possess is based on 
the excellence of human nature. His very nature proclaims innate 
authority and mastery (cf. p. 26). The greatest importance is attached 
to this point, and later on in Part II considerable attention is given to 
its development. Two things are to be remembered in connection with 
private property. Firstly, God ordained created things to man (as a 
group) ; this is a primary law of Nature. Secondly, no secondary law 
of nature, as St. Thomas maintains the individual right to property is, 
can come into conflict with this primary principle of the general use of 
created things for all men. It is in the harmonizing of these two God- 
intended laws that any true social system based on private property is 
to be worked out. Failure to do this means the failure of private 
property. St. Thomas’ defence of private property, developed 
invot.. Th., Il, <I, 66, l«and 2; is based sfirsily (Parts aon 
individual’s right to private property, and then, secondly, and 
one might well say, in consequence, on the social necessity of private 
property (Part III). There is a social necessity for private property 
only because there is an individual right. Failure to understand this 
line of argument, and rather reverse it, led Fr. Bede Jarrett and Pro- 
fessor O’Rahilly into mistaken views about St. Thomas’ teaching. 
There is in the Part II an excellent chapter on “Thomist Defence of 
Private Property”, and in Part III on “The Common Good”, well 
worth reading in themselves. 

The last part deals with “Use of Property” where the extent and 
limitation of use of private property are pointed out, and where the 
necessity of virtue for the proper use of worldly goods is insisted upon. 

This is a book that the earnest student of social questions will read 
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and meditate. The basic reasons for the instability of the modern 
structure of society are here given the ultimate explanation; here are 
outlined those precepts “needed to bring to men the Peace of Christ in 
the Kingdom of Christ, which the whole world so greatly desires” 
(Encyc. “Studiorum Ducem’”), 

(Copies available from Dominican Bureau, Camberwell, or W. P. 
Linehan, Melbourne, or any Catholic bookseller). 

TEGD, 
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DE PECCATO ORIGINALE et DE VERBO INCARNATO, by 
Marcolinus Daffara, O.P., Marietti, Turin, 1948. 462 pp. 950 lire. 
When reviewing Dr. Daffara’s volume, “De Deo Creatore’’ in the 

July, 1948, issue of the Record, we were not stinted in our praise of the 
excellence of the erudite professor’s work. All we said of the former 
volume is more than confirmed by the high quality, lucidity of expres- 
sion, sympathy with the student-mentality and intelligent ordering of 
the matter which characterize the present volume and make it a first- 
class text-book for Seminaries. The author’s mind is steeped in the 
spirit and genius of St. Thomas, whom he follows with unswerving 
fidelity and devotion. A very useful and pleasing characteristic of the 
work is the excellent bibliography that is found appended to the treat- 
ment of each question. 

The doctrine of the Blessed Virgin’s bodily Assumption is arrest- 
ing the minds of theologians to-day as never before. The Sovereign 
Pontiff has publicly referred to the petitions for its definition flowing 
to Rome from all parts of the world. Dr. Daffara is of the opinion 
that the universal practice of the Church of celebrating the solemn feast 
commemorating the event as historical fact is the hinge on which the 
demonstration of this crowning privilege of Mary depends and rests. 
The Church, both docens and discens, is infallible; therefore, when the 
universal consensus of Bishops, theologians and faithful seals a doctrine, 
we have a certain criterion that the doctrine in question is contained in 
the Deposit of Faith. It is true that theologians through the centuries 
have always considered such a consensus as a sure criterion of the 
’ definability of any doctrine. The author has recourse to this principle 
because Tradition, as known to us at present from the Patristic Writ- 
ings, does not seem sufficient to take us back to Apostolic times: the 
first five centures yield no sure mention of the bodily Assumption. He 
has no doubt concerning the lawfulness of a solemn definition of the 
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doctrine as a Dogma of the Faith: this truth would never have been 
so widely accepted and dearly cherished in the hearts of the Faithful 
and their Teachers unless it were in some way really included in the 
Deposit ; and whatever is really included in the Deposit of Faith, even 
implicitly, is definable as a Dogma by the infallible authority of the 
Church. 

The Author’s treatment of the arduous problems of the co-existence 
of the Beatific Vision and supreme suffering in the mind and will of 
Christ, and the reconciliation of Christ’s liberty with the strict command 
of the Father to die on the cross—like that of many others of the 
Dominican school—might be debated. He is quite right in holding 
that the command of the Father was a strict, rigorous command in the 
formal sense, and not a mitigated command or mere wish expressed by 
the Father, which Sacred Scripture metaphorically terms a command, 
but which did not oblige Christ to obey. (Cf. A.C.R., July, 1946, pp. 
169 ff.) 

It is not sufficient to say that the efficacious graces did not neces- 
sitate the will of Christ but only moved it according to its rational, free 
nature, so that Christ freely chose to die on the cross and thus merited 
for us. That is not the precise point of difficulty at all: it is the ancient 
problem of reconciling free-will with efficacious grace, or divine premo- 
tion in the natural order. The precise point of the special Christo- 
logical difficulty is the reconciliation of Christ’s will under the command 
to die with the Beatific Vision in his soul. The Blessed in heaven are 
physically determined to adhere to the Supreme Good: they cannot turn 
away from it. How, then, was Christ free to obey if his will was neces- 
sitated to obey? The Author does not deal with this aspect, and yet 
it is the precise aspect that must be dealt with if one seeks some illumi- 
nation of the problem. 

T.M. 
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FRANCE PAGAN? The Mission of Abbé Godin, by Maisie Ward, 

London, Sheed and Ward, 1949. PP. XII + 243. 10/6. 

The Abbé Henri Godin (1906-1944) was the principal author. of 
a book, France, Pays de Mission?, which outlined the lack of religion 
in the French working class districts. How were the French masses 
to be brought back to Christ? In the 1920’s, Cardinal Verdier had 
begun the building of a series of churches in the red suburbs of Paris; 
Pius XI gave the general charter of Catholic Action; the Jocist move- 
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ment, among others, put the papal teaching into practice. After ordi- 
nation, Godin joined a religious congregation for a short time, but 
eventually he returned to the ranks of the secular clergy, and gave his 
life to the tough lads and girls of the Parisian sub-world. There 
are three parts in this book. First of all, Miss Maisie Ward, fresh 
from her labours on Young Mr. Newman, plunges with her accus- 
tomed vivacity into wicked Paris—such a change from dreamy 
Oxford and stuffy old Whately! From her adventures she emerges 
triumphant with another male character for her gallery—Abbé Godin, 
_ his life and death in sixty-two pages. The second part of the book is 
taken up with a translation of Godin’s book France a Missionary Land? 
This second section will prove of great interest to those engaged in 
Catholic social work, in spite of the exaggerations of the author. Godin 
demanded a new type of priest—a secular, missionary priest, trained in 
a special fashion, for the tremendous task of converting the pagan 
working-class masses of Parish, and other large French cities. He 
condemns the time wasted in the historic Parisian parishes on wed- 
dings, baptisms, funerals, accounts and the famous Oeuvres. Why 
waste time on a middle class, who only think of the church when some 
occasion, gay or sad, needs the Curé for a background? The ardent 
priest describes very vividly the pagan atmosphere of the young work- 
ers—a story of immorality, abortions and lewd pictures. The Church 
has lost the masses, because the Church lacks leaders among the great 
mass of the people. ‘These masses can be led anywhere by a small 
minority”. The Abbé Godin after giving the curés (unfortunate 
curés!) a fright, takes to the religious orders with the same zest. 
Founded, he says, in many cases, for the poor, for the prisoner, for the 
destitute, these religious bodies now conduct schools and hospitals for 
the wealthy. Therefore all must go back to the masses with the charity 
of Christ; every lump of dough must be leavened. Under the patron- 
age of the Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris, a new seminary has been 
erected at Lisieux to put the Abbé Godin’s and kindred ideas into 
execution. One can only hope and pray that the Mission of Paris 
will be abundantly blessed by God in its noble, terrible task. Maisie 
Ward ends the book by summing up some of the results achieyed— 
new interest in liturgical offices (e.g., High Mass sung by the congre- 
gation; the Passion sung in French, with the congregation crying out, 
Crucify him!; mass at night; desire for mass to be said facing the 
people; demand for mass in French) and the wonderful work of the 
priests to win back the people to Christ. 
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Abbé Godin was a holy enthusiast, and all must thank Maisie 
Ward for her work in making the work of this. sincere priest known. 
He was holy, but he was an enthusiast. Some of his views are exag- 
gerated, even dangerous. Cardinal Griffin, in a sober preface, writes: 
“It is still an open question whether the apostolate for the worker is 
the more satisfactorily fulfilled by the priests undertaking factory 
work. But to me this does not seem an essential part of the aposto- 
late. What is important is that the priest should know his people...” 
It is a pity that Maisie Ward did not consider the wise words of the 
Cardinal with attention. In her enthusiasm for her subject, she seems 


to lose sight of prudence, which, at least, should have survived the. 


deluge. For instance what of Abbé Godin’s “intermediate militants” : 
“We mean people very close to their own milieu, very imperfect, 
often held still by bad habits, yet sufficiently captured by Our Lord to 
want to pass on all they have received to their brothers”. Examples 
are given: “the girl who, between two tangos, had the nerve to tell her 
partner that Christ loved him; the young woman, who, as they waltz- 
ed, explained to our friend the boxer her ideal of Christian purity (the 
boxer used to beat up unbelievers)... Jean was chosen as a leader, yet 
one day in front of his comrades he thus addressed the pastor: ‘““No 
kidding, Father, do you really believe in hell and the Devil, and the 
whole bag of tricks?” Jeannette won Georges for Christ while she 
was flirting with him. But now Georges is winging his way upwards 
and has grown too serious for Jeannette, who is starting to flirt with 
and convert another boy...the remarried divorcees who are living 
happily surrounded by children. ..yet who are helping people to come 
to Our Lord...In one area the feminine section of young Christian 
workers. ..enlisted many girls who had not reached the point of going 
to Mass regularly. During their general assemblies fifteen or twenty 
young men would be waitting outside the door for their “fiancées”. If 
the meeting went on too long they would bang on the firmly closed 
shutters”. Among the “fiancées” was “a tall blonde called Madeleine” 
who won her man, converted him, reformed herself, put the Puritans to 
shame. And the failures? Hardly a line, hardly a mention. The Abbé 
Godin, with the cheery Miss M. Ward in attendance, sweeps on to more 
amusing victories. Well, M. Ward, you have had your fling, back to 
the Oxford Movement! What would Newman make of Godin? Mr. 
Belloc got through the winter, thank God; but beware, Mr. Belloc, keep 
in mind poor old Chesterton and the Abbé Godin—the brush that paint- 
ed those portraits is poised. L’Avenir au dela de la tombe est la 
jeunesse des hommes a cheveux blancs. L.B.P. 
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PAPAL ACTS 


PROCLAMATION OF THE UNIVERSAL JUBILEE OF THE 
HOLY YEAR MCML 


PIUS BISHOP 
SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF GOD 
TO ALL THE FAITHFUL OF CHRIST WHO SHALL READ 
THE PRESENT LETTERS 
HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC BLESSING 

The great jubilee, which will be celebrated in this Mother City dur- 
ing the coming year, has a spiritual purpose. It is chiefly intended to 
bring all the faithful not only to expiate their sins and amend their lives, 
but also to strive for the acquisition of virtue and holiness, according to 
the words of Holy Scripture: “Sanctify yourselves, and be ye holy, be- 
cause I am the Lord your God (Lev. XX, 7; cfr. 1, Pet. I, 16). 

The spiritual purpose of the jubilee shows the nature and the im- 
portance of the advantages to be gained from this ancient observance. 
Indeed, if men will only listen to the invitation of the Church, turning 
away from the things of earth, which pass so quickly, and turning to the 
things of eternity, which remiain for ever, then there shall assuredly 
follow that renewal of spirit which is so much desired. Then, not only 
private, but also public morals will be shaped by Christian precepts and 
be animated with the spirit of the Gospel. 

There is no doubt that, when right thinking rules the minds of indi- 
viduals and efficaciously directs their conduct on the way of sincerity, 
new life and vigour will necessarily penetrate and pervade the whole 
structure of human society. Social life will be restored to a better and 
happier state. 

To-day, if ever, it is imperatively necessary to re-shape everything 
by the truth and virtue of the Gospel. Human efforts, laudable though 
they be and by no means empty strivings, are nevertheless not equal to 
the achievement of so high a task. Only the august force of religion, 
relying on help from above and on divine grace, can prove equal to such 
an enterprise and bring that enterprise, with the active co-operation of 
all, to the successful issue of social salvation. 

Hence it is Our earnest desire that the Bishops of the whole world, 
together with their clergy, should diligently teach their flocks the things 
that pertain to the coming jubilee. Let them urge the faithful to par- 
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ticipate in it in the best possible way, whether they have it in their. 
power to come to Rome on pilgrimage, or whether they must stay at 
home. Let all and each offer more fervent prayers to God; let them 
multiply their works of penance and charity; let them be earnest about 
all the other objects of the Holy Year, which, as occasion arose, We 
have already announced. 

In view, then, of the abundance of salutary results, which We fore- 
cast and suppliantly implore from the Divine Redeemer, We are con- 
tinuing in the footsteps of the Roman Pontiffs, who preceded Us, and, 
after taking counsel with Our Venerable Brethren the Cardinals of the 
Holy Roman Church, We have decided to hold a year of jubilee. This 
universal and great Jubilee, which begins in this Mother City on 
Christmas eve, 1949, and finishes on Christmas eve, 1950 (Canon 923), 
We, this day, and in these letters, proclaim and promulgate, by the 
authority of Almighty God, of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
Our own authority, for the glory of God Himself, for the salvation of 
souls and for the increase of the Catholic Church, desiring forthwith 
that this Holy Year be regarded as already proclaimed and promulgated. 

Therefore, during this year of atonement, to all the faithful who 
duly confess their sins in the Sacrament of Penance, who receive Holy 
Communion and piously visit on that same day or on different days 
the Basilicas of St. John at the Lateran, of St. Peter in the Vatican, of 
St. Paul on the Ostian Way, and the Liberian Basilica on the Esqui- 
line, and recite in each Basilica three Our Fathers, three Hail Marys, 
and three Glory be to the Fathers, as well as one Our Father, Hail Mary 
and Glory be to the Father for Our intentions, adding in each Basilica a 
Credo, We mercifully grant and bestow in the Lord a plenary indul- 
gence and pardon of all punishment due to their sins. 

The above conditions We reduce for those who, when in Rome or 
on the way, are prevented from fufillling or even beginning the requi- 
site number of visits, either by sickness or some other lawful hindrance 
or are taken away by death. Those persons, provided they receive 
Absolution and Holy Communion may gain the jubilee indulgence and 
remission, just as if they had actually visited the four Basilicas. 

We also declare that the faithful may gain the jubilee indulgence 
both for themselves and for the dead as often as they duly perform the 
prescribed works. 

You certainly are not unaware, beloved children, what the general 
intentions of the Roman Pontiffs are. For the coming Holy Year We 
desire to declare what Our special intentions are. 
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Let petitions be offered to God in the first place to implore that all 
may by prayer and penance be released from their sins, that they may 
strive towards amendment of life and the acquisition of Christian virtue, 
and that this jubilee may thus happily hasten the return of all men to 
Christ. 

Besides, humble petition should be made to God that fidelity to the 
Divine Redeemer and to the Society founded by Him may be maintain- 
ed by all in the spirit of constancy and with an active will; that the 
sacred rights of the Church may be preserved wholly and inviolably 
against hostile snares, deceits and persecutions ; that all who are still not 
in possession of Catholic truth, or who are wandering from the right 
path, or who go the length of denying and hating God may be illumined 
with light from above, and, under the power of grace, be moved and 
drawn to give obedience to the precepts of the Gospel; that everywhere 
and especially in the Holy Places of Palestine the serene tranquillity of 
order may be speedily restored; that the various social classes, with 
hatreds extinguished and discords settled, may be united in justice and 
fraternal concord; finally, that the great numbers of those in want may 
be able to gain an honest living from their own work and receive neces- 
sary aid in time of stress from the generosity and charity of those in 
better circumstances. 

May peace, the object of universal desire, return at last to the 
hearts of all, to family life, to every nation, to the universal community 
of peoples; may those who suffer persecution for the sake of justice 
(Matt. V. 10) have that unconquered fortitude which adorned the 
Church from the beginning with the blood of martyrs; may refugees and 
prisoners and exiles from their own homes be able to return as soon as 
possible to the homeland they cherish; may those who are in pain and 
sorrow be cheered with the consolations of heaven. 

May Christian modesty shine in the ardour of a youthful genera- 
tion, which grows up in Christian virtue, showing the flowers and fruits 
of Christian vigour; may those of riper years and grey hair show them 
the way by example; may all, in fine, enjoy that heavenly grace which 
is the harbinger of the eternal happiness to be found in heaven itself. 

And, now, beloved children, it only remains to invite you, with 
paternal affection, to come to Rome in throngs during the jubilee year 
of atonement. Come to Rome, We say, which to the faithful of every 
nation is like a second home country. Here Christian people can ven- 
erate the tomb in which the Prince of the Apostles was laid after his 
martyrdom; here are found the sacred underground resting-places of 
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the martyrs; here are the most famous churches where pilgrims can see 
the monuments of their ancestral faith and ancestral piety. Here they 
shall find their Common Father, who awaits their coming with open 
arms and with a loving paternal heart. 

We are thoroughly aware that the journey will not be convenient 
nor easy for all, especially. for those of slender means and who live in 
distant lands. But, after all, if such strenuous efforts are made to 
overcome every sort of difficulties, when there is question of the needs 
of this earthly life, why should We not cherish the hope that great 
multitudes from all parts of the world, facing every hardship and un- 
daunted by any inconveniences will flock next year to the kind bosom of 
this Mother City, in quest of the riches of heaven? 

However, beloved children, pilgrimages to Rome for the Holy Year 
must not be like those tourist trips that are undertaken for pleasure. 
Rather must the pilgrims be animated with that earnest piety which in 
ages past moved the faithful of all classes and countries to brave the 
numerous hardships of travel, which was so often made on foot. Those 
old pilgrims sought Rome, in order to wash away the stains of sin with 
the tears of penance and in order to implore pardon and peace from 
God. 

Stir up in you this ancestral faith, stir up this living ardour of 
divine charity. Intensify it and infuse it into others. Thus the result 
will be, that, with the inspiration and help of God, the coming great 
jubilee will become for each singly and for the whole Christian com- 
munity a time of great spiritual fruits. 

In order that these Letters of Ours may come more easily to the 
knowledge of all, We desire that to copies of them, even to printed 
copies—provided they are signed by some public notary and bear the 
seal of some ecclesiastical dignitary—the same credit be accorded as 
would be accorded to these present, should they be exhibited or shown. 

Let no one, therefore, presume to infringe this page of Our procla- 
mation, promulgation, concession and will, or rashly dare to oppose it. 
Should any one attempt deliberately to do so, let him know that he shall 
incur the indignation of Almighty God and of His blessed Apostles 
Peter and Paul. 

Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, on the twenty-sixth day of the 
month of May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and forty-nine, 
the eleventh of Our Pontificate. 


PIUS Xil POPE: 
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PONTIFICAL COMMISSION FOR THE AUTHENTIC 
INTERPRETATION OF THE CANONS OF THE CODE. 


Answers to Queries 
The Eminent Fathers of the Commission for the authentic interpre- 
tation of the canons of the Code in plenary session ordered the follow- 
ing replies to be given to queries proposed to them: 


I—On dispensations. 
Query 1: Whether under the words of canon 81 “a generalibus 
Ecclesiae legibus” vows reserved to the Apostolic See are comprised. 
Query 2: Whether Ordinaries, in virtue of canon 81, and under the 
clauses mentioned in it can dispense subdeacons and deacons from the 
obligation of keeping sacred celibacy. 
Answer: No to both queries. 


II—On putative marriage 
Query: Whether under the word “celebratum” of canon 1015 § 4 
we must understand only a marriage celebrated before the Church. 
Answer: Yes. 
Given at Rome, from the Vatican City, Jan. 26, 1949. 
M. Card. MASSIMI, President. 
A. Coussa, Ord. Bas. Alepp., Secretary. 


* * * * 


FROM THE APOSTOLIC DELEGATION. 
Through the Apostolic Delegation the following petition was sent 
recently to the Supreme Pontiff. 
Most Holy Father, 

His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Sydney and all the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Australia, assembled for the biennial meet- 
ing of the Hierarchy, at Sydney, have humbly expressed the desire to 
obtain from the Holy Father an Indult authorizing them to add to the 
Litanies of the Saints the invocation: Ut operarios in messem Tuam 
mittere digneris, Te rogamus, audi nos, to be inserted after the invoca- 
tion: ut Domnum Apostolicum, etc. A similar Indult has been granted 
by Your Holiness to the Hierarchy of Canada under date of 20 August, 
1940. 

The special needs of the Church in Australia, the multitudes of un- 
believers and non-catholics and the scarcity of the Clergy have prompt- 
ed the Bishops to ask this favour. 
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The petition is accompanied by the warm support of His Excel- 
lency, the Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Paul Marella. 

In reply, the following Rescript has arrived from the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites: 

Our Most Holy Lord Pope Pius XII, in view of what is set forth 
in the petition, and on the report of the undersigned Cardinal Prefect of 
the S.C.R., in an audience of July 8, 1949, graciously deigned to grant 
this favour. Everything to the contrary notwithstanding. July 8, 1949. 


C. Card. MICARA. 


W. LEONARD. 


Che Cwn Grades of Priesthood 


: Summary : Priests have recently, been more freely appointed ‘extraordinary 
ministers’ of confirmation—the history of the extension of the power to confirm, 
beginning with Gregory the Great—the scholastics’ view of St. Gregory’s action— 
their dogmatic explanation of it—their apparent ignorance of Greek practice. The 
power of Western priests to consecrate chrism—the more rigid attitude of the 
Eastern Church. The power of priests to ordain to minor orders, diaconate, 
priesthood—recent discoveries and various interpretations of the documents. Four 
explanations of the relation between the priestly power of Orders and the episcopal 
power. 


Dogmatic theologians are at present discussing the effects of the 
Sacrament of Order. The discussion has been caused directly by the 
researches of modern scholars into the history of the Sacrament, indir- 
ectly by the Apostolic Constitution on the matter and form of certain 
orders (Sacramentum Ordinis—30 November, 1947), and by three 
recent indults which greatly increase the number of priests empowered 
to act as extraordinary ministers of Confirmation. “Quid facit, excepta 
ordinatione, episcopus quod presbyter non facit?’, asks St. Jerome. 
(Ep. 146, 1). St. Jerome was extolling the priesthood in comparison 
with the diaconate. Were he writing to-day he might feel entitled to 
omit even the exception that he allows. How do bishops and priests 
differ? In this summary it is proposed to give an outline of the history 
of the discussion and then to indicate the chief attempts which theolog- 
ians have made to answer the question. 

The history of the discussion centres mainly round the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments of Confirmation and Order. Speaking of Con- 
firmation the Tridentine Fathers lay down (Sess. VII, can. 3) : “S.Q.D. 
sanctae confirmationis ordinarium ministrum non esse solum episcopum 
sed quemvis simplicem sacerdotem AS”. They teach (Sess. XXIII, 
cap. 4): “episcopos...presbyteris supertores esse ac sacramentum con- 
firmationis conferre, ministros ecclesiae ordinare...quarum functionum 
potestatem reliqui inferioris ordinis nullam potestatem habent’. Again 
in Canon 7 of the same session they teach: “S.Q.D. episcopos non esse 
presbyteris superiores; vel non habere potestatem confirmandi et ordt- 
nandi, vel quam habent, illis esse cum presbyteris communem AS”. 
This doctrine underlies the discipline of Canon 782 (C.J.C.), which 
names bishops only as ordinary ministers of Confirmation, but states 
that a priest is an extraordinary minister of the sacrament if the power 
to administer it has been granted to him by common law or by a special 
indult by the Holy see. Those who have the power by common law are 
all Cardinals, even though they are not Bishops, any Abbot or Prelate 
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nullius, any Vicar or Prefect Apostolic; they exercise the power validly 
only within their own territory and while holding office. 

The practice whereby priests confirm is certainly ancient in the 
Western Church. The decree of September 14th, 1946, states that in 
the Latin Church, the ancient discipline, which still survives in certain 
nations, was to confirm infants as soon as they were baptised, But by 
the third century the Bishop had come to be regarded, in the West, 
as the sole minister of Confirmation. Indeed, St. Jerome (Dial. contra 
Luciferianos, 9) considers this reservation of power to have originated 
in the apostolic times, though he puts it down merely to ecclesiastical 
custom. The first recorded break with this tradition was made by St. 
Gregory the Great. The incident was trifling enough, but it assumed 
importance because for a thousand years theologians treated it as a 
critical case in their discussions about the power of Order. In Septem- 
ber of the year 593 St. Gregory sent instructions to Januarius, Bishop 
of Calaris (Cagliari in Sardinia), that priests should not twice sign an 
infant’s forehead with chrism. Priests were to anoint the breast of 
those to be baptised, bishops should then anoint the forehead. But in 
the following May he wrote to the bishop saying that the instruction had 
given rise to murmuring. He says the instruction had only been in 
accordance with the ancient practice of the Roman church, but, owing to 
complaints he now allows priests to confirm in the absence of the bishop. 
After this date there is frequent reference in the decrees of local Coun- 
cils to the fact that priests have faculties to confirm. But the power is 
to be used in the absence of the bishop or in obedience to his instruc- 
tions. Even those shadowy figures, the chorepiscopi, may not confirm 
without the authority of the Bishop of the diocese. Unfortunately we 
cannot tell from the wording of these conciliar decrees whether the un- 
authorised exercise of the faculty was considered to render the rite 
invalid. Such phrases as, ‘non licet’, ‘reprehensibilis et insolitus mos’, 
‘contra fas agunt’, are not conclusive on the point of doctrine. Nor is it 
clear whether bishops, when empowering priests to confirm, were con- 
sidered to be acting by their own power or in virtue of power delegated 
to them by the Holy See. The Middle Ages, in this as in all matters 
of church government, shows the Holy See taking a more definite line. 
Episcopal grant of power to confirm disappears. All such indults are 
granted by the Holy See alone. So in the year 1092 we find Pope 
Urban I giving the Abbot of the famous monastery of Cava the privilege 
of confirming within the territories belonging to the monastery.! Only 
"It is rather quaint to find in this Bull, in the midst of a number of spiritual 


and canonical privileges, that the monastery is given the right to tithe of all the 
fish taken within five miles of the monastic foreshore. 
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a Bishop is able to confirm by right of Order. In 1254 Pope Innocent 
IV, in his important letter on Greek rites, insists that Bishops only are 
the ordinary ministers of confirmation. 

With the rise of scholasticism the Western practice takes upon 
itself the clothing of a rigid dogma. It is well to remember that scholas- 
ticism is a purely Western form of culture. That may help to explain 
a defect of the scholastic theology of the sacraments, its failure to study 
the history of the Sacraments in the Eastern church. Alexander of 
Hales and Scotus were perhaps unfamiliar with Oriental practice as 
their lives were spent mainly in England and France. But the silence 
of St. Thomas is a puzzle which we may hope will be solved when his 
life is properly written. Born and bred in the kingdom of Naples, which 
in his time and later was a centre of Greek ritual, living in Rome only 
a short distance from a Greek monastery where the Greek ritual was 
in regular use, he was certainly familiar with the striking difference 
between Eastern and Western practice. Marténe has shown that St. 
Thomas was familiar with Oriental ritual books. Yet he does not seem 
to have included the familiar facts of Eastern practice within the frame- 
work of his dogmatic theology. He seems, almost of set purpose, to 
have ignored Eastern usages. This seems clear if we look at his 
opuscule, De Forma Absolutionis. The General of his order, Father 
John of Vercellae, had asked him to comment on a book wherein it was 
stated that, up to a time only thirty years before, everyone had used the 
deprecative form of absolution. St. Thomas was a very busy man and, 
perhaps, did not want to go fully into the subject. He seems to have 
spent only one day writing or dictating his reply. Though he must have 
known that the deprecative form was in use his reply is quite evasive. 
“Quomodo de omnibus posset testimonium perhibere qui omnes non 
vidit?”2 This attitude of St. Thomas is of importance for our topic. 
One of the documents most frequently cited on the theology of Order is 
the decree of the Council of Florence ‘pro Armenis’. This is, in sub- 
stance, a transcription of St. Thomas’ work, De articults fidei et Eccle- 
siae sacramentis. If it is true that the saint, in writing on the sacra- 
ments, prescinded from Greek usage, then we have good prior ground 
for agreeing with those who hold that the Florentine decrees are state- 
ments of Western practice rather than dogmatic pronouncements. 

When Alexander of Hales, whom we cite as the first Scholastic, 
came to consider the administration of Confirmation by a priest, he tells 
us that various opinions were held by theologians. One opinion was 
ee 

2de Rubeis has an interesting comment on St. Thomas’ reply in the Parma 
edition. Vol. 16. p. 489. 
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that anyone who had received Baptism, Confirmation or Order also re- 
ceived a power to transmit these sacraments. Hence a priest could 
validly confirm without any indult. A second opinion went to the other 
extreme and held that no priest could confirm and that the Pope could 
not empower him to do so. Those who held this view, when confronted 
with the action of St. Gregory, said that the Pope had acted unwillingly 
to avoid scandal, or else he had dissimulated, or else he had conceded 
the right to give some sort of sacramental blessing, not the right to 
confer the sacrament. Alexander rejects these opinions and explana- 
tions and defends what is now the common doctrine, that only a Bishop 
can confirm in virtue of his order, but that the Pope can empower a 
priest to confirm. St. Albertus Magnus is rigid in his view. Only a 
Bishop can confirm nor can the Pope delegate a priest to administer the 
sacrament. He meets the difficulty arising from the indult of St. 
Gregory by denying that the Pope gave the power; or, if he did, he was 
merely permitting an abuse to continue, fearing that scandal would be 
caused if he corrected a wrong practice that arose from ignorance. 
St. Thomas treats the question formally in two places, in 4D. 7, 3, 1, and 
in the Summa, 3, 72, 11. With the delicacy he always shows when he 
has to differ from St. Albert he says: ‘Circa hoc est multiplex opinio’. 
He rejects the view that any individual may, even with papal delegation, 
administer every sacrament that he has himself received. A deacon 
cannot be empowered to confer diaconate. Coming to examine the 
letter of St. Gregory he defends him from the charge of dissimulation or 
connivance. Nor will he allow the subterfuge that St. Gregory gave 
power to confer some merely non-sacramental benediction. | Conse- 
quently he teaches that the Pope can delegate the power in question and 
he holds that only the Pope can do so. He stresses the point that the 
extent of the Pope’s power can only be known by seeking out the mind 
of Christ in instituting the sacrament and that this can be known only 
by a study of the practice of the Church. Nevertheless he tries to throw 
light on the dogmatic basis of the papal power by examining the nature 
of the sacramental character impressed in Orders. To this point we 
shall return later. Scotus follows out the idea of St. Thomas by taking 
the historical side of the question into account. He assumes the doc- 
trine to be now fixed and it may be asserted that, after St. Thomas had 
spoken, the controversy on papal power died down. The doctrine that 
the Pope and the Pope only can delegate a simple priest to confirm 
reached the stage which we should now call ‘proxime definibilis’. 

In the next two centuries, that is, until the Council of Trent, there 
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are only two facts of historical importance. In 1341 Benedict XII con- 
demned the doctrine that the ‘Catholicon Minoris Armeniae’ was the 
source of the power by which priests under his jurisdiction were entitled 
to confirm. The Florentine decree ‘pro Armenis’ (1439) after declar- 
ing that the bishop is the ordinary minister of the Sacrament and that 
he alone ought to confirm, cautiously adds: “Nevertheless it is read that 
at times the Apostolic See, for reasonable and urgent cause, has given 
a dispensation allowing a simple priest to confirm with chrism blessed 
by the Bishop”. Much has been written in recent years about the 
dogmatic value of the various Florentine decrees. Perhaps too much 
has been made of the fact that the Eastern envoys accepted the decrees. 
The Florentine reunion meant something very different to East and 
West. The slightly bewildered Easterns wanted one thing only—to get 
assistance against the Turk. The decrees left them free to continue 
their own liturgical practices. So they were not greatly interested in 
Scholastic theories. For them reunion was a political question. On the 
other hand the Western theologians were living in the days of vigorous 
scholasticism. They were engaged in the now familiar effort of ‘finding 
a formula’, a common statement to which neither East or West could 
take exception. But the formula failed. The East rapidly fell away 
from specious unity. Rome went on granting more and more indults 
to foreign missionaries, especially the Franciscans, to administer the 
sacrament to converts as far off as China. 

The sacrament of Confirmation being one about which the Re- 
formers held heretical views, their doctrines came before the Council of 
Trent. Discussion began with an examination of an extract from their 
Liber reformationis ad Colonienses which declared that any priest had 
as much right to confirm as a bishop. But the Fathers were not content 
merely to condemn this teaching. They wished to lay down some posi- 
tive teaching. The result was that they were soon at issue over the 
most debated question of the Council, the nature of the episcopal office. 
The nature of episcopal jurisdiction intruded itself into what should 
have been a discussion on the nature of episcopal Orders. The dispu- 
tants ranged over a wide field. All the mediaeval disputes recurred. 
The old case of St. Gregory once more appeared. In the preparatory 
theologians’ commission some expressed dislike of the statement that a 
priest could confirm. They held that he merely administered the sacra- 
ment in the name of the person who delegated him. In full Council the 
battle was joined on the same point. Should the bishop be declared the 
sole minister of the sacrament or only the ordinary minister? St. 
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Gregory was again charged with having allowed priests to confirm 
merely to avoid the scandal involved in correcting an abuse. Others 
held that he had made an honest error, and that it was “de iure divine’ 
that only a Bishop could confirm. An idea, mentioned by Scotus, that a 
priest, when delegated, was a real but temporary bishop found support- 
ers. While every possible and impossible view was being aired one 
bishop, sensing that the ‘status quaestionis’ was not clear, asked the 
pertinent question—what was meant by ‘ordinarius minister’? Robert 
Wauchope, Archbishop of Armagh, who, being in exile, was assiduous 
in attendance, proposed to use the formula ‘proprius minister’. This 
formula was not accepted but was introduced at a later stage in another 
context. Bishops who were in touch with the Greeks alternately blam- 
ed and defended the Greek practice. In the final form, hammered out 
after days of discussion the conciliar condemnation was directed at the 
false doctrine which said that any priest is the ordinary minister of Con- 
firmation. At this stage nothing was said about the extraordinary 
power of priests nor about the origin and nature of such power. This 
was left to the wider debate on the divine origin of the episcopacy. 
Nowhere does the Council define that the power to delegate extraordi- 
nary ministers belongs exclusively to the Pope. So two hundred years 
after Trent Pope Benedict XIV discusses the opinion that a bishop 
may delegate a priest to confirm. (De Synodo, 7,9, 7). He lays it 
down that a priest so delegated could not validly confirm, but is not at 
all clear on the origin of this restriction. He does not say that Christ 
reserved the power to the Pope: but apparently he means this, though 
he goes no further than to write: “Sedes Apostolica id iuris sibi unice 
reservavit’. And while he says that such reservation is not merely a 
tacitly admitted custom in the Latin church, he produces no express 
papal claim to this exclusive right earlier than the time of St. Nicholas 
I (858-867 A.D.). However, the right is now universally recognised 
as peculiar to the Holy See. 

In the Eastern Churches, both Catholic and dissident, immediately 
after Baptism the Sacrament of Confirmation is administered by the 
priest who has baptised the child. The right of Eastern priests to con- 
firm has always been recognised by Rome, and, as long as their right 
was not questioned, the Greeks do not seem to have troubled about the 
W estern insistence that their practice had its origin in a papal conces- 
sion. But nowhere in early records is there trace of the granting of 
such a concession. Benedict XIV (De Synodo, 7.9) discusses the prac- 
tice at length and concludes that, unless expressly rejected by the Pope, 
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all Greek confirmations must be regarded as valid—‘ob tacitum saltem 
privilegium a Sede Apostolica illis concessum’. The existence of such a 
valid privilege, he says, must be presumed, as the Roman pontiffs, know- 
ing well the Greek practice, neither condemned it nor raised any protest. 
No trouble arose until political changes transferred Eastern Catholics 
to Western rule. But from that time to our own there has been fric- 
tion. Nicholas I at the time of the disputes about Bulgaria in the ninth 
century, withdrew from the Greek priests in that area the power to 
confirm. Innocent IV acted in the same way in Cyprus. Clement VIII 
strictly forbade the Greek priests in South Italy to confirm. When 
Benedict XIV, who was fully acquainted with the history of the Sacra- 
ment, became Pope, he renewed Clement’s prohibition. Further he 
directed Italian bishops to confirm baptised Greeks absolutely or con- 
ditionally according to circumstances, unless they were sure that the 
baptism had been done by a Greek of episcopal rank using the Greék 
rite of Baptism which included Confirmation. The Holy See has re- 
peatedly given similar instructions. But unless there has been an 
express withdrawal of the privilege it is forbidden to confirm, even 
conditionally, those who have been baptised—and therefore confirmed 
—by schismatic priests. 

Associated with the right to confirm is the right to bless the chrism 
which is the remote matter of the sacrament. Strangely enough, both in 
the East and the West the right to bless chrism is rarely granted to 
priests. Indults to confirm generally require that the chrism shall be 
blessed by a bishop. Some indults state that if difficulty is found in 
obtaining chrism the priest may continue to use what is left over from 
previous years. It is noteworthy that even Cardinals who have the 
right to confirm (Canon 782) are expressly forbidden to bless chrism 
unless they are in bishop’s orders. (Can. 781). This privilege of bishops 
has always been jealously guarded. A whole series of local Councils 
vindicated to the bishop the sole right of blessing the Holy Chrism. 
Bishops might allow priests to consecrate virgins but not to bless the 
oils. One Bishop of Toledo felt so strongly about a priest who pre- 
sumed to bless chrism that he called his act a ‘typhus’, a ‘dementia’, a 
sacrilege. A selection of these conciliar decrees is given by Benedict 
XIV (De Synodo, 7,8). So strong was the attitude taken by some 
canonists that neither Suarez nor Benedict XIV would say that it was 
certain that the Pope could empower a priest to bless chrism. But 
Benedict’s own argument, that the power to grant the greater conces- 
sion indicates the power to grant the less, is now universally accepted, 
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and there are many instances on record where the Pope has allowed 
priests to bless chrism, though far less frequently than he grants power 
to confirm. Whether a bishop other than the Pope can validly delegate 
a priest to consecrate chrism has never been settled. Benedict XIV 
calls it a ‘difficilis et complexa controversia’. In practice no bishop 
would, of himself, grant such a concession, but when post-Tridentine 
theologians like Cardinal Pallavicini and others hold that such a conces- 
sion would be valid it is not safe to argue from practice to dogma. 

It might seem strange that in the Eastern churches where every 
priest has the right to confirm, the right to bless chrism should be abso- 
lutely reserved to bishops and to some bishops only. The origin of this 
severity probably lies in the difficulty that was found in some parts of 
the East in obtaining the necessary ingredients. (cf. Jugie, Theol. 
Orient, Vol. V, p. 659). Where the churches were under Latin rule 
the Pope at times allowed substances other than balsam to be used in 
mixing chrism. The East acted otherwise. There seems little doubt 
that in parts of the East where olive oil was hard to obtain, substitutes 
for it were used. To avoid this abuse and to spare expense, the custom 
arose that chrism should be blessed only in metropolitan churches and 
should be distributed to dependent hierarchs. Finally the right of con- 
secrating chrism came to be reserved entirely to the patriarchs and 
acceptance of chrism from a patriarch was a symbol of submission to 
him. So chrism came to be looked on as a sign of unity. It even took 
upon itself something of the character of a permanent sacrament and 
some Oriental theologians looked on its consecration as an action 
whereby the Holy Spirit was made present in the chrism in a manner 
analogous to the Real Presence in the Eucharist. The West did not 
look with favour on the Eastern restriction of the right of all bishops to 
bless chrism. There is something of the Western patriarch rather than 
of the Universal Bishop in the decree of Innocent IV (AD. 1245). 
After affirming the bishop’s right to consecrate chrism he continues: 
“But if the Greeks prefer to keep their own ancient rite on this point, 
namely, that the patriarch with his suffragan archbishops and bishops 
...together consecrate the chrism, such custom of theirs may be toler- 
ated”. 

We come to consider the priest as minister of orders. The 
wording of the 7th Canon of the 23rd Session of Trent seems to make 
it of faith that the power which Bishops have of conferring orders is not 
shared by priests. A priest, therefore, if he ordains, does so only as 
extraordinary minister. The question whether an indult can empower 
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him to confer the Sacrament of Orders is complicated by the uncer- 
tainty that prevails as to what orders are sacraments. That a priest 
may, with proper authority, confer minor orders in both West and 
East is outside dispute. The right of the Pope to constitute a priest 
extraordinary minister of the orders below diaconate has never been 
questioned. It is affirmed by Pope Gelasius I and by the Second 
Council of Nicaea. Frequent instances are cited of the grant of such 
an indult, especially to abbots, provided they were in priest’s orders. If 
these orders are not of purely ecclesiastical institution but are parts of 
the Sacrament of Order, then it would seem that, here also, a priest can 
by papal indult be clothed with the power of a bishop. The real dispute 
is about the power of a simple priest to ordain to diaconate and priest- 
hood. For centuries theologians discussed whether the Pope could 
grant such a power. Various statements of local councils suggested 
that the Holy See had not this right. As usual, however, the language 
of these councils lacked precision. But there can be no doubt about the 
issue raised by a well-known 15th century document. For some hund- 
reds of years all writers have had to take account of a Bull issued by 
Innocent VIII in 1489, in which he gave the right ‘subdiaconatus et 
diaconatus ordines conferre’ to five Cistercian abbots, provided the re- 
cipients of the Orders were their monastic subjects. Two years later, 
while Innocent VIII still occupied the papal throne, the bull was print- 
ed in a collection of Cistercian privileges. The authenticity of the bull 
was often denied until Vasquez cited a copy which he found in the Jesuit 
library at Alcala. He quotes the operative words, ‘subdiaconatus et 
diaconatus’. Vittoria, however, denies that the Alcala copy mentioned 
the diaconate. Gasparri had an examination made of the Vatican 
archives and it was reported to him that a copy was found there in 
which there was no reference to conferring diaconate. But the bull, 
with the power to confer diaconate, appeared in a fresh collection of 
Cistercian privileges printed in 1713. Of great importance is the fact 
that the Cistercians actually used the privilege for several centuries. The 
majority of writers seems to favour the bull as authentic and legitimate. 
But it is rejected on various grounds by writers of high repute, such as 
Billuart, St. Alphonsus, Ballerini, Wernz-Vidal. This bull, however, 
is of small importance compared with two indults recently discovered. 
These give to simple priests a far wider power, namely the power to 
ordain to the priesthood. On February Ist, 1400, Pope Boniface IX 
empowered the Augustinian Abbot of St. Osyth in Essex “diaconatus 
et presbyteratus ordines conferre’ on his subjects. On February 6th, 
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1403, the same Pope revoked the bull, at the instance of Robert Bray- 
brock, Bishop of London. The ground of revocation was not that the 
bull went beyond the powers of the Pope, but that it interfered with the 
rights of the See of London which, having founded the abbey, held 
patronage over it. The bull was first brought to contemporary notice 
by Egerton Beck, who copied it from the Vatican Registers and printed 
it in the English Historical Review in 1911. Use was made of it by 
Pohle and by Gillmann in 1920. At first it seems to have attracted 
little attention. But in 1924 D. Frederic Fofi wrote an article on it in 
the Scuola Cattolica (March, 1924). Father Hocedez read this article 
and wrote of a ‘new discovery’ made by Fofi. (cfr. NRT, June, 1924). 
Father de la Taille at once wrote to the editors of the NRT, drawing 
their attention to Beck’s earlier publication and noting that he himself 
had cited the bull in his Mysterium Fidei (p. 412 n.), in 1921. Accord- 
ingly, Fr. Hocedez in the next number of the NRT corrected his error 
and said that Fofi had only referred to the bull as a “document not well 
known in Italy’. The mixup that had occurred certainly made the bull 
widely known, and since 1924 theologians have been exercised about its 
meaning. The only way to escape the obvious sense of the document 
is to interpret the phrase, ‘conferre ordines’ as meaning ‘to give dimis- 
sorial letters’. Many canonists propose and ably defend this interpreta- 
tion, e.g., Wernz-Vidal, Capello and Michael (D.T.C. Ordre. 1386). 
(See also Messenger, The Reformation, I, p. 77: Il, p. 745). The 
second document recently discovered which has a bearing on the sub- 
ject, is a bull that came to light in 1943. In that year Fink published a 
bull of Pope Martin V, dated November 16th, 1427. In this bull a 
Cistercian abbot is empowered to confer all the sacred orders on his 
subjects without reference to the local Ordinary. We need not be sur- 
prised to read that evidence of this sort ‘magnum excttavit strepitum, 
hinc tnde dimicantibus theologis’. How different are the views of theo- 
logians may be shown by two quotations. Piolanti, whom we have 
just cited, in the second edition of his book on the Sacraments, written 
primarily for his students in the Lateran Seminary and at Propaganda, 
says in 1946, referring to the Bull of Innocent VIII: ‘Cum lis adhuc 
sub wdice est, nihil certi inde colligi posse videtur, quod statutae doc- 
trinae officiat’. But he clearly holds the view that the Pope cannot dele- 
gate power to simple priests to ordain deacons or priests.3 On the 
other side, in the year 1947 Lennerz, professor in the Gregorian, writes: 
‘Constat a tribus Summis Pontificibus simplici sacerdoti facultatem 


?Piolanti does not seem to be aware of the bull found in 1943. 
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collatam esse conferendi ordines diaconatus vel diaconatus et presbyter- 
atus’ : whence he builds up an argument of which the conclusion is that 
‘it seems better to hold that, by concession of the Pope, a priest can be 
made a minister for ordaining deacons and priests’. 

One other point of interest may be mentioned. In the consecration 
of Bishops two of the bishops taking part in the rite are spoken of in 
the Pontificale as ‘assistants’ or ‘co-consecrators’. Centuries of discus- 
sion have settled that consecration by one Bishop is valid. But, when 
three are engaged, theologians have not yet adequately discussed the part 
played by the two co-consecrators. (cf. Messenger, The Reformation, 
The Mass and the Priesthood, Vol. 11, p. 77). It is probable that up to 
April 28th, 1948, when the Apostolic Constitution Sacramentum 
Ordinis took effect, the words “Accipe Spiritum Sanctum” were the 
essential form for consecrating a Bishop. Such was the view of St. 
Alphonsus and of many theologians. Now these words are pronounced 
by all three consecrators who all lay their hands on the priest who is 
being consecrated. Did all consecrate?4 If so, what was the position 
of a simple priest appointed as assistant when a bishop was not avail- 
able? Thus on September 8th, 1844, Dr. Polding was assisted by Dr. 
Willson, of Hobart, in consecrating Dr. Murphy, the first Bishop of 
Adelaide. There being only two bishops at that time in this part of 
the world, Dom Gregory, O.S.B., acted as second assistant. The case 
of a priest, acting by papal dispensation in such a case, raises questions 
that still need to be examined. 

While some of the facts are in dispute, it is certain that there are 
cases in which the Holy See can empower a priest to be the extraordi- 
nary minister of a sacrament of which a bishop is ordinary minister. It 
is agreed that only a priest can be the recipient of such special power. 
Hence arises the dogmatic question: what does the papal indult confer 
on a priest? The Pope cannot prevent a bishop from validly exercising 
his power to confirm; he can and does surround the power he gives a 
priest with what restrictions he pleases, and can render the exercise of 


4The question is important in discussing the validity of Anglican Orders. 
Most authors lay great stress on the Bucerian mentality of Barlow, who conse- 
crated Parker on Dec. 17, 1559. The form used being certainly ambiguous was 
not made definite by his intention. But Hodgkins, himself validly consecrated, 
was possibly Catholic minded and Catholic in intention. The dogmatic decision of 
Leo XIII rests on firm historical foundations, and is, as he says, ‘perpetuo firmam, 
ratam, irrevocabilem’; Mazzella’s speculative arguments which figure largely in 
the Bull, ‘Apostolicae Curae’, are open to criticism. It is strange that he omitted 
altogether to discuss the doctrine of ‘prevalent intention’ and its application to the 
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the power not only illicit but invalid. The priest does not therefore 
become a real but temporary bishop—a solution alluded to by Scotus. 
But when we have set aside this solution there remain quite a number 
of answers. Lennerz, after enumerating a series of them, adds that 
others also might be devised. Indeed, as Soto puts it, ‘quot capita tot 
sensus’. But if we neglect differences of words or details it seems that 
the feasible solutions fall into four divisions. The simplest of all rests 
on the view of the sacramental character taken by Durandus. 
He regards the character as only an intrinsic denomination. A 
Bishop receives in the sacrament of Order a standing in the 
eyes of God in virtue of which when he ordains or con- 
firms his act is ratified and accepted by God as His own. His 
dignity comes from God but produces in him no physical change. 
Episcopal consecration is elevation to a new moral status. But, by the 
will of Christ, the Pope may allow any priest to have this dignity tem- 
porarily and in a restricted sphere. Thus the priest may exercise epi- 
scopal functions, so far as the Pope allows. The solution is simple and 
complete. Unfortunately it rests on a doctrine of sacramental charac- 
ter which is very difficult to sustain. St. Augustine’s doctrine of the 
character as a seal, still more the Tridentine doctrine of the character 
as indelibly impressed on the soul seem to force us to regard it as a 
physical entity. Most writers condemn Durandus with censures that 
vary between erroneous and heretical. His position certainly seems in- 
defensible. Still it is only fair to say that, even since Trent, it has found 
support, and, in the middle of the eighteenth century, Drouin states that 
Durandus had the majority of canonists with him. The second opinion 
is of those who hold that the character received in Orders is not one 
single character, but that each part of the Sacrament impresses a dis- 
tinct character. A deacon receives a character: a priest another: and, 
if the rite of episcopal consecration is a sacrament, the bishop receives a 
third character. If minor orders are part of the sacrament the number 
of characters is augmented. That the episcopal character is a distinct 
physical entity is a view deriving some support—in so far as discipline 
rests on dogma—from those places where the Code of Canon Law 
refers to the ‘character episcopalis’. (e.g., Canons 239, 20 and 951). 
Lugo, presupposing episcopal consecration to be a sacrament, argues 
that the episcopal character must be distinct. He denies the possibility 
of extension of a character or the coalescence of characters. His argu- 
ment is not easy to follow. All admit that the characters received in 
Baptism and Confirmation, being specifically different, do not coalesce: 
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but the characters received in Order are not specifically different, all 
being potencies or habits whereby the recipient is more and more con- 
formed to Christ in His priesthood. Surely they may coalesce just as 
the same habit of faith suffices for explicit acts of belief in many different 
revealed truths. But if we accept Lugo’s view that the episcopal charac- 
ter is adequately distinct from the priestly character, then it seems that 
the Pope uses the ink from a typewriter ribbon to effect what is norm- 
ally effected by the interior unction of the Holy Spirit and the impress 
of the episcopal character through the sacrament of Orders. There is 
nothing intrinsically impossible in such a method of conceding a super- 
natural power. And as we have no authoritative statement as to the 
mind of Christ in permitting the creation of extraordinary ministers this 
somewhat nominalistic view can neither be proved nor disproved. 


The third view, that most widely held by followers of St. Thomas, 
rests on the teaching of St. Thomas as to the nature of the sacramental 
character. There is little doubt that St. Thomas denies that the episco- 
pal rite bestows a character on the recipient of consecration. He says 
explicitly (4D, 24, 2, 1) : “Order, in so far as it is a sacrament imprint- 
ing a character, has special reference to the Eucharist... ; and therefore, 
although some spiritual power is given to a bishop with regard to other 
sacraments, that power is not of the nature of a character. Therefore 
episcopacy is not an order, so far as order connotes sacrament’. In the 
De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis (24) he puts his reason more clearly: 
“Because of his relation to the Mystical Body of Christ which is the 
Church, the Bishop has an order because he has the chief care and con- 
trol of it. But as regards the true (i.e., physical) Body of Christ he 
has no order higher than a priest has”. Now for St. Thomas the char- 
acter depends on the relation of the priest to the True Body of Christ. 
Therefore the Bishop receives no character at his consecration. There 
is, according to some writers, an inconsistency in St. Thomas. For 
when he comments on the classical passages where St. Paul speaks of 
the ordination of St. Timothy as Bishop of Ephesus, he asserts that St. 
Timothy received grace, signified by the imposition of hands. But there 
is no failure of consistency in St. Thomas’ teaching. For he teaches 
(Supp. 35, 5) that whenever an order is omitted, the power (which 
for St. Thomas signifies the Character) of the lower order is included 
in the character of the higher order. So if, as seems certain, St. 
Timothy was ordained bishop ‘per saltwm’, without having previously 
been ordained priest, then he received the character of the priesthood 
and, in these circumstances, the episcopal consecration was a sacrament. 
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Normally, therefore, according to the doctrine of St. Thomas, the 
essence of the priestly character is fully received in the conferring of 
priesthood. This character enables a priest to consecrate and, under 
certain conditions to absolve. But, like other spiritual powers or 
habits, the character permits of extension to other terms which fall 
within its specific range, that is, to other terms to which the priestly 
office of Christ extended. This extension is permanently conferred by 
the rite of episcopal consecration. But the Roman Pontiff, in virtue of 
his supreme power as representative of Christ, can name certain terms 
to which the character may be extended. Thus it is that a priest, when 
confirming, uses his power of orders, but not as received in the sacra- 
ment of Orders. His power is extended, the sacramental character is 
really modified, but only according to the will of the Supreme Pontiff. 
In various forms this theory is perhaps the most widely accepted 
amongst theologians. 


There is, however, a fourth view which seems to be gaining ground 
at the present time. The opinion is referred to as a modern view, but 
it seems clear that it was definitely held by Scotus. Its revival is due to 
recent enquiries into the origin of the distinction between priests and 
bishops. In this view the distinction of priests and bishops is of divine 
origin where there is question of jurisdiction, but of ecclesiastical origin 
where there is question of administration of the sacraments. It is, of 
course, understood that the Church, in making the distinction, acted 
according to the mind which Christ had in instituting the sacraments. 
There is no doubt that certain difficulties in both history and dogma are 
met if we hold that, in apostolic times, all who were priests were ranged 
in a hierarchy of jurisdiction, but, as far as sacred powers went, were 
one in name and in the extent of power ; that, in time, the Church, using 
the authority of Christ, restricted the exercise of sacramental powers 
to such as had received a special rite of consecration and restricted it in 
such a way as to make the exercise of it invalid. Discussion on the law- 
fulness of this view was implicit in the famous Tridentine discussion on 
the nature of the organisation of the Church. Trent defined that there 
is in the Church a hierarchy, established by divine ordinance, and that 
it consists of bishops, priests and ministers. The introduction of the 
words, ‘priests and ministers’, makes it plain that a hierarchy of order 
is being defined, not merely a hierarchy of jurisdiction. The interest of 
the canon for our purposes lies not in what it says, but in what it 
deliberately leaves unsaid. All agreed that the hierarchy of order was 
according to the mind of Christ. But the question in dispute was 
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whether Christ Himself made the distinction involved in such a hier- 
archy, or whether it comes from the power which He gave to the 
Church, containing in it the implicit right to introduce distinction when 
it seemed expedient. The imperial bishops present at the Council 
fought to have the canon so worded as to include the phrase ‘divina 
institutione’ or ‘ordinatione speciali divina’. Throughout a bitter dis- 
pute the papal party resisted every effort to define the doctrine that 
episcopal dignity of order was of immediate divine origin. The papal 
prerogatives were being attacked under what seemed to be a battle of 
theological theories. The legates managed to close the Council without 
committing the Church to any doctrine beyond that conveyed in the 
phrase, ‘Hierarchiam divina ordinatione institutam’. Whether that 
ordinance of Christ was immediate or was mediate, that is to say, 
whether He fixed the distinction of orders or left it to the church to fix 
it, was left an open question.? 

It is not likely that the question will even again be debated with 
the partisan spirit that excited the Tridentine fathers. At the Vatican 
Council it was not mentioned. There is now general recognition that 
the matter is one for historical discussion within the limits laid down 
by Trent. As far as historical evidence is available up to the present, 
it seems that the distinction of authority is clear from the beginning, but 
that it is not till the beginning of the third century that certain sacra- 
mental powers are reserved to the Bishop. Even then it is not clear 
whether the reservation of certain powers to the Bishop is out of respect 
for the dignity of his office or because of a distinction in his power of 
order. Hippolytus (c 220) draws a clear line of separation between 
bishops and priests not only in dignity but also in power, and appears 
to assume that the bishops have a power of consecrating in which 
priests have no part. Subsequently there are many references to the 
special power of bishops; but, when validity and not liceity is the matter 
under investigation, it is exasperating to find only phrases like ‘non 
licet’ applied to the actions of priests who usurp episcopal functions. 
St. Jerome, as is obvious, holds emphatically that all distinction of 
priests and bishops is of ecclesiastical origin. His dyspeptic attitude to 
bishops carried him beyond the bounds of prudent assertion. He says 
that it is the ‘perspicuous’ teaching of St. Paul, found also in the letters 
of St. Peter and St. John, that there is no distinction at all between 


5In view of the Tridentine discussion it seems strange that the canonists re- 
sponsible for Canon 948 speak of the distinction as being ‘ex Christ institutione 
rather than ‘ex Christi ordinatione’. 
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bishops and priests. Bishops and priests alike offer sacrifice. The 
New Testament makes no mention of any but episcopal ordination. 
‘Idem est presbyter et episcopus’. He says that only when schism was 
caused by the devil was it necessary to have any preeminence amongst 
priests. Then all that happened was that the priests chose a president 
as an army might elect its general. This false doctrine, revived by the 
reformers, does away with the divine origin of jurisdiction as well as 
of function. But it shows that, in St. Jerome’s day, there was still no 
settled doctrine as to the origin of the episcopacy. Theodoret, writing 
fifty years later, seems to be the first to assert that the distinction of 
both jurisdiction and order is apostolic in origin. Amalarius must be 
regarded more as a rubricist than as a theologian. But few of his time, 
the ninth century, had a wider knowledge of the views held in Rome, 
Constantinople, France and Germany. He teaches clearly that while 
the distinction of priests and deacons is of divine origin, the distinction 
of episcopal and priestly order grew up only by custom. As we have 
said, Scotus revived this opinion. However, it fell out of theology to 
such an extent that when Petavius again propounded it, he was said 
to be bringing in an ‘unheard of’ view. 

If this fourth view is correct we have a ready explanation of the _ 
Greek practice of allowing priests to confirm. It is merely a power 
that they have always had and that Rome never withdrew from them. 
But in the West Rome withdrew the power so that, as Trent teaches, 
Bishops are superior to priests in being able to confirm and ordain and 
their power is not shared by priests. But when an indult is granted by 
the Pope no new power is conferred on the priest. What happens is 
that the restrictions on his use of power are removed so far as the Holy 
See considers advisable. The priest’s power of order, hitherto remote, 
now becomes ‘expedited’ for use. 

This theory, which appeals more to positive than to speculative 
theologians, is now the subject of discussion in the theological periodi- 
cals and in books such as Baisi’s J] Ministro straordinario degli ordini 
sacramentalt, The manner in which it is proposed varies. There 
seems to be a tendency to compare it with the view of jurisdiction in the 
Sacrament of Penance advocated by Navarrus, namely that a priest re- 
ceives universal jurisdiction at ordination, but inoperative until he re- 
ceives delegation from an authorised Superior. This way of presenting 
the doctrine receives some support from no less a body than the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council which asserted (Dec. 11, 1897) : “E piscopt 
confirmationis sacramentum conferunt ex potestate ordinis, alii simplices 
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sacerdotes ex potestate iurisdictionis’. But it seems unwise to use in a 
loose and extended manner a term with so exact a sense as ‘jurisdiction’. 
The priest, according to most defendants of this fourth view, confirm 
not by power of jurisdiction but by the power of order. The Pope uses 
his own power of jurisdiction to allow the priest to use his power of 
order: but whatever the Pope confers on a simple priest by. his indult, 
it can hardly be called jurisdiction. 

There we leave the discussion. The literature on the question is 
enormous and increasing. Perhaps no final answer will ever be 
reached. New theories will be evolved; but theology will probably 
end where it began, by declaring that the Pope has power to grant to 
a simple priest power to act as extraordinary minister of Confirmation 
and Orders. Practice will go its way, ahead of and quite untroubled by 
theory. 

WILLIAM KEANE, S.J. 


Bishop {Willsnn 1. 


Summary: Difficulties of Catholics in 16th Century England—Trained under 
a mother whose sense of religion was deep and good—Early life and vocation to 
the priesthood—Successful administration of Nottingham and elevation to the 
Episcopate—Able defender against attacks of enemies and bigots—His work for 
mentally deranged and convicted law-breakers—Correspondence and friendship 
with O’Connell. 


PASTOR OF NOTTINGHAM 

In the city Lincoln there is to be seen one of the most remark- 
able of England’s historic and inspiring Cathedrals. It was not the 
work of a single master of architecture; nor did it reach perfection in 
a generation. Gradually the glorious temple of God rose up, from foun- 
dations to lofty towers, under a distinguished line of prelates that 
included two canonised saints and three Cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church. In Lincoln, as elsewhere in Britain, the sixteenth century 
brought the revolution in doctrine and discipline; the new religion 
having been enforced by confiscation and persecution. The shepherds 
were struck down and the Catholic flock was dispersed. The long line 
of pre-Reformation bishops ended with Thomas Watson who gave his 
life for the Faith in 1584, the last of the ancient hierarchy to die in his 
native land. 

The representatives of the new religion, as by law established, got 
possession of imposing buildings created and adorned by centuries of 
sacrifice and devotion. No longer did an ordained priest stand before 
the altar to consecrate, and to offer the living bread come down from 
heaven; no more did the ringing of the angelus bell toll the knell of 
parting day, reminding the toil-weary citizens to lift up their hearts. In 
their own city Catholics became outlaws, strangers in the land of their 
birth. Hunted, plundered, despised and suspected they soon ceased to 
wield any influence in public life: they were quite content to sink into 
oblivion, grateful to be forgotten and unmolested. Yet the old worship 
never disappeared completely in Lincoln. In every generation there 
could be met a few faithful disciples, a little flock, fondly hoping for the 
dawn of a brighter day. Steadfastness had kept some in the Faith: 
conversions brought in others. By the end of the eighteenth century 
Catholics had made sufficient headway to attract attention, and, in in- 
dividual instances, to win the respect of all sections of the city’s popula- 
tion. Amongst these were the Tenneys. One member of this house 
married William Willson, a prosperous builder, and a Protestant by 
religious affiliation, though there is some evidence pointing to his 
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Baptism by a Catholic priest. At that period English law did not re- 
cognise a marriage contract made in presence of a Catholic priest; so the 
young couple had to present themselves before a cleric of the Establish- 
ed Church. William Willson honourably kept the promises made to 
his wife: four sons and a daughter were all educated and brought up in 
their mother’s religion. In later life, William Willson himself, moved 
by prayer and good example, sought admission to the fold of the Good 
Shepherd. 
~The third son of the Willson family was born on 11th December, 
1794, In Baptism he received the names Robert William. Amongst 
the Catholics of Lincoln, and the surrounding country, Robert was a 
favourite Christian name: it recalled the thirteenth century scholar and 
churchman, Robert Grostete. He was the Bishop who bore splendid 
witness to his nation’s allegiance in spiritual matters to the successors 
of Saint Peter, declaring : “To the most apostolic See all power has been 
entrusted for edification, not destruction, by the Holy of Holies, Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. ..to the holy Roman Church is due from every son 
of the Church the most devoted obedience, the most’ reverential venera- 
tion, the most fervent love, the most submissive fear’’.} 

Robert, however, was seldom used in the Willson household: the 
name was almost completely abandoned in favour of William. It was 
thus that many of his letters were signed up to and even after Dr. 
Willson’s consecration. 

The future priest and bishop was carefully tutored in the way of 
solid virtue. Family prayer, daily reading from a book of meditations, 
worship without parade or demonstration, added fresh lustre to the 
natural qualities of truth, honesty, sincerity. The good mother had 
only one ambition for her children—to see them grow up pure in soul 
and strong in faith. Robert William was her dearest son in as far as 
she ever betrayed any sign of predilection. “He was blessed,’ says 
Dr. Ullathorne, “in being trained under a mother whose sense of 
religion was deep and good—a woman of strong force of character, of 
whom I will say no more except that it was the fidelity with which she 
adhered to her obligations of assisting at the holy sacrifice, under cir- 
cumstances that imperilled her life, that humanly speaking, was the 
cause of her death. She died through her overeagerness to perform 
her duty to God. And the child of her heart and of her life received 
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the first religious bent of his soul from her”. 


1Quoted in “Continuity or Collapse”. 
2Ullathorne in Dublin Review, July, 1887. 
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The majestic cathedral in which his ancestors had worshipped 
and prayed stood as a constant lesson in devotion, history, art, and 
architecture to the young Robert William Willson. With his elder 
brother, James, who adopted architecture as a profession, he loved to 
delve into antiquities and to study masterpieces of Gothic construc- 
tion: through him, too, the future apostle of Tasmania, became 
acquainted with Augustus Welby Pugin, who is said to have been con- 
verted to the Catholic Church partly through associations with the 
Willsons. The intimate friendship accounts for a memorial to Pugin 
in St. Joseph’s Church, Hobart. Robert Willson learned much from 
esteemed friends of his school-days; even more than from scholastic 
institutions. 

Measured by the standards of his period his education was the 
best that could then be provided for a Catholic youth in England. He 
was not a student in any strict sense of that term. He loved outdoor 
life, the mountains, the forests, the flowing rivers, and the open 
country. None was surprised when, on the completion of the usual 
school career, he was placed, by his own desire, on a farm in Notting- 
hamshire. There he acquired habits of industry together with a prac- 
tical knowledge of men and their management. Horsemanship, in 
particular, was to prove of the highest utility in future missionary 
travels to the isolated settlements in Van Diemen’s Land. 

Robert William Willson now spoke and thought and toiled as one 
who regarded agriculture allied to commerce as his appointed voca- 
tion. Like the average young Englishman he would soon settle down 
to make a home of his own. He had actually formed an attachment 
to an excellent young lady, Elizabeth Shuttleworth, when a crisis in- 
tervened. He was then in his twentieth year. Reading a spiritual 
volume, as was his daily practice, he suddenly felt that there was 
another claimant to his whole heart and to his life’s service. This 
movement of grace he made known to the young lady only to find that 
she herself had been similarly urged to leave all and follow Christ. 
They both agreed to give themselves to God’s service. Elizabeth 
Shuttleworth entered a Benedictine Convent as Dame Mary Placida 
to serve until her death, at the age of 48 years, on August 13, 1844, 
having faithfully kept her engagement.2 How Robert Willson 
observed his part of the holy past will be made known in the pages 
which follow. 


Though convinced that God was calling, the youth was for a time 


_3Ulathorne confuses her with her cousin Anne (Dame Mary Teresa). 
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undecided as to what particular way of life he should follow. He 
asked himself: “Ought I to seek admission to a monastery as a lay- 
brother? This was the course to which he felt most attracted. How- 
ever, the advice of a staunch friend of the Willson family put an end 
to all wavering, to every tormenting scruple. It was none other than 
the great Bishop Milner, Vicar-Apostolic of the Midland District, who 
decided the issue with characteristic force and directness, imposing on 
his disciple a solemn command to begin a course of studies for the 
pastoral priesthood. To Robert Willson this came as a clear revela- 
tion of the Divine Will. In the year 1816 he entered the college of 
Old Oscott, near Birmingham. The presidents in office during these 
student days were Francis Quick, a convert from Anglicanism, and 
Thomas Walsh, destined to succeed Milner as Vicar-Apostolic. To 
the end of life these spiritual guides and friends of seminary years were 
gratefully remembered, as were class-mates and companions whose 
zeal for the revival of the Church was to prove so fruitful in all corners 
of England. Eight years at Oscott imprinted an indelible mark on one 
who was called to do glorious work outside his native land. 

On 16th December, 1824, Robert William Willson was ordained 
by Bishop Milner. Having spent the Christmas with friends and 
members of the family the young priest was sent to take charge of 
Nottingham in the February of the next year. The priest hitherto 
officiating there was a Frenchman, one of the many refugees receiving 
shelter and hospitality in England. For Mass and weekly devotions 
about 250 persons used to crowd into a miserable old ruin, built in a 
blind alley in the penal days when the law did not permit Catholics to 
have a place of worship on a public thoroughfare. Attached was a 
small house serving as presbytery, sacristy and meeting-room. Within 
a few weeks of Father Willson’s arrival the congregation doubled in 
numbers so that a big section of the people had to stand or kneel in the 
open air during Sunday Mass. 

Fortunately it was possible to get possession of a site in a suitable 
and prominent position. Here Father Willson erected a spacious 
church dedicated to Saint John, the Evangelist. At that time it was 
regarded as the most remarkable place of Catholic worship in the 
whole of England. In its designing the influence of Edward James 
Willson was apparent. The opening of this Church angered the bigots, 
inciting them to make a loud noise about the advance of “popery”: but 
their outcry produced results very different from those desired. Crowds 
came to the Church to see and hear for themselves. Listening to a 
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cultured and genuinely apostolic priest giving expositions of Catholic 
doctrine those who came to scoff remained to pray. So impressed was 
Dr. Walsh, successor of Milner as Vicar-Apostolic, with the signs of 
progress in Nottingham that he instructed Father Willson to procure a 
large area of land for ecclesiastical use. On this site the active pastor 
began the erection of the magnificent church of Saint Barnabas. His 
friend Augustus Welby Pugin furnished plans: the Earl of Shrewsbury 
contributed £7,000. Others, too, displayed unlimited generosity, 
amongst them many non-Catholics, anxious to give testimony of their 
appreciation of Father Willson’s services to the city and to all sections 
of the community. This Church was not quite finished when its 
founder was called upon to bear the burdens of the episcopal office. 
His last function as pastor of Nottingham was the blessing of the spire 
and of the cross on its summit. 

Nottingham, under Father Willson’s leadership, was taking the 
lead as a centre of conversions to the Catholic Church: so evident was 
the pastor’s influence exercised through instructions, pamphlets, prayer 
and works of charity, that deliberate attempts were made in certain 
quarters to excite sectarian bitterness, and even to encourage violence. 
But the Catholics had a prudent and a courageous leader. His per- 
sonal charm, his love of the beautiful in music, art and literature, his 
devotion to duty day and night, his kindness to the poor, the sick and 
the suffering of every class—all this convinced the citizens that Father 
Willson was proving himself a true disciple of Christ in his way of 
life. He understood how to be all things to all men for the sake of his 
Divine Master. 

Catholics had a great deal to suffer from attacks in the press, and 
from oratorical assaults on the doctrines and practices of their religion. 
For a long time they had to suffer in silence. Father Willson came to 
the rescue in patient discussion, clear exposition, and dignified con- 
troversy. It was a simple matter to reply to the charge that “the 
Catholic priest at Nottingham had declared from the pulpit to his 
people that he was prepared to grant indulgences for any sin they 
might commit during the Whitsun holidays”. But deeper issues had 
to be faced drawing the priest into turbulent waters. Catholics all 
over the country looked to him as one of their ablest champions and 
defenders. In reference to his method of dealing with one virulent 
attack on the Church the historian, John Lingard, sent congratula- 
tions and advice: 

“Allow me to thank you for the newspaper and your eloquent 
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exposure of your friend Cumming. I fear, however, that you have 
scotched the snake, not killed him. He will return again to the field. 
Would it not be best for you, if you notice him again, to tell him that 
if he has anything to say to the doctrine which you teach, you are ready 
to defend it; but that you will not be answerable for any forgeries of 
Protestants or follies of Catholics that he may bring forward?” 

Cumming, the anti-Catholic writer and lecturer did return again 
well supplied with forgeries and follies, like bigots of his kind. But 
Father Willson put an end to his influence as far as Nottingham was 
concerned. Catholics all over England rejoiced to have one so admir- 
ably qualified to espouse the cause of religious truth. Lingard, himself 
at that time engaged in the battle on several fronts, wrote :— 

“Jan. 8th, 1841. 


“My dear Sir, 

“Thanks, many thanks; yesterday lots of newspapers arrived, two 
of one date, and two of another. Let me wish you joy on your 
triumph in your answer to Cumming. It is an admirable paper; you 
have administered to him a castigation under which he will writhe for 
some time to come. I am inclined to think that it is not so very differ- 
ent from the advice which I presumed to give. For it is an attack 
upon him, and will compel him, if he write in return, to employ him- 
self in his own defence instead of looking out for weapons with which 
to annoy you. 

“T am amusing myself with teasing an anti-Catholic parson in 
Lancaster, on the subject of Sunday travelling. The directors of the 
railway run a train from Lancaster to Preston on the Sunday morn- 
ings, and back again in the afternoon. Rev. C. Berry wrote in the 
papers a strong remonstrance. That the Lanc. papists after suppres- 
sing one commandment, should transgress another, was not surpris- 
ing: but that dissenters who read the Bible should travel on Sundays 
was what he did not expect. However, all—whether papists or dis- 
senters—must go to hell hereafter, if they travelled on Sundays now. 
I contented myself with asking whether St. Paul was gone there for 
travelling on foot on Sunday morning from Troas to Assas and send- 
ing his companions round by sea. Thus I caught him. He maintained 
that Papists, who do not read the Scripture, may think so; but he is 
a Protestant and knows from Scripture that it was on Monday morn- 
ing that St. Paul travelled. I proved to him that it was on the first 
day of the week, which began on the Saturday at sunset, and the next 
morning was what we call Sunday morning, etc. He replied that that 
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was the Jewish computation; but St. Luke and St. Paul were 
Christians, and that I suppose, what I must prove is that the Chris- 
tians computed time as the Jews. This shows that he is beginning to 
quake. I have told him to lay aside his corrupt translation and look 
into the Greek and he will find it was the first day TON SABBATON, 
an expression peculiar to the Jews, and therefore to be understood of 
the Jewish computation. To that I have added a passage from St. 
Augustine to the same effect. What he will reply is to be seen. But 
I hold it a good thing to prove to the hearers of such fellows that they 
are ignorant and misinformed. 

“You will be tired with this long story: but I have nothing else 
to entertain you with. 

“Wishing you the same success against our other enemies as you 
have against Cumming. 

“T remain, my dear Sir, 
“Most truly yours, 


“J. Lingard.” 


There were two classes of afflicted persons who, above all others, 
won to an almost excessive degree, the sympathy and charity of Father 
Robert Willson—the mentally deranged and the convicted law- 
breaker. He was the prime-mover in an effort made by the clergy of 
the Midland District “to form an establishment for the treatment of 


members of our holy religion whom an all-wise Providence is pleased’ 


to afflict with insanity”. He actually obtained a licence to open a 
private hospital in his own house: here several distinguished patients 
were placed under his care with gratifying and surprising results. The 
priest’s unremitting solicitude for the insane in public hospitals, as 
well as in homes for the feeble-minded, brought frequent resolutions 
of appreciation and messages of gratitude and good-will expressed in 
terms of this nature :— 

“That the best thanks of the Visiting Governors of the Notting- 
ham Asylum be communicated to the Rev. R. W. Willson for his long 


continued and zealous services in behalf of this Institution, and his 


benevolent attentions to its afflicted inmates; together with the assur- 
ance that he carries with him...the best wishes of all his associates in 
the cause of suffering humanity”. 

Prisons and prisoners afforded the busy pastor of Nottingham 
food for much thought and study. His was the happy facility of win- 
ning the confidence of both the inmates and their guardians, advocating 
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useful reforms, remedying legitimate grievances, and taking a personal 
interest in the movements and welfare-of those restored to liberty. In 
all this philanthropic activity he was well in advance of his age. Many 
of the men spurned by society Father Willson regarded as the victims 
of environment, of evil example, of social injustice, and of influences 
outside their own control. Often he declared that sins against Society 
were the first fruits of Society’s sins. 

Correspondence must have occupied many hours of Father 
Willson’s time. Letters from friends, as well as communications from 
all quarters seeking advice and instruction, poured in to his presby- 
tery daily. It is interesting to note that Daniel O’Connell, then at 
the height of his fame and power, was well known to the Nottingham 
priest. When the “Liberator” was making one of his triumphal tours 
he was invited to be Father Willson’s guest. The reply came :— 

“London, 29th March, 1836. 
“My dear Sir, 

“Your letter has decided my route—to Northampton, but 
privately—on Saturday: to Loughboro on Sunday afternoon late. I 
will expect to receive at Loughboro a letter telling me all that is in- 
tended on the next day. I would propose to breakfast on Monday at 
Bardon or Ruddington, both which towns, I perceive, are so near 
Nottingham as to enable a procession or public meeting to have inti- 
mation of my approach. If there be any procession, the principal 
managers, three or four, should meet me in an open carriage with 
four horses. I would leave my own, and go into that carriage, when I 
meet the people. This is the most approved manner of conducting the 
imperator triumphans of a popular procession. With four horses 
a force is obtained just sufficient to get through the crowd. Let me 
know which you think preferable, Bardon or Ruddington to stop and 
breakfast—to the latter a messenger on horseback might be sent to 
ascertain my approach so as not to keep the people waiting in the 
streets. By taking precautions of this kind confusion and ill-temper 
are avoided. I have some experience and give you thus the benefit of 
it. But in these and in all other respects I give the most complete 
discretion to do what is deemed best by our party in Nottingham. 

“T have had an invitation from L—— B which I have been 
obliged to refuse. I may tell you in confidence that the world’s wealth 
would not tempt Mrs. O’Connell to go under the same roof with a 
known and avowed female of that description. 

“T will expect to have a letter from you before Saturday. Recol- 
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lect that I am not to be blamed for your having this trouble. It is 
your own kindness has brought it on you. 

“Any procession ought not to proceed more at the utmost than 
half a mile from the town. The progress of a popular procession of 
any kind is almost inconveniently slow. I have known two hours 
consumed in one mile. At the close of the procession I would address 
the people from any well staged public vantage ground. Look to the 
strength and solidity of any erection used for that purpose either old 
or new. Let me speak with the wind. 

“You will smile at these minutenesses, but I know the value of 
details. 

“I beg you will believe that I am with perfect truth and great 
respect, 

Your/very faithful and obliged 

Daniel O’Connell”. 
“Do not think me ungrateful for not thanking you for the offer of 
accommodation at your home. Indeed I am grateful; but Mrs. 
O’Connell must stop in travelling only at inns. It is there only that 
there is perfect freedom which is so necessary to a lady travelling. It 
is in vain in a private home to dispense with etiquette. You know 
that would not be ‘genant’ as they say in France”. 

On coming to Nottingham the O’Connells decided to accept 
Father Willson’s hospitality. The great Daniel, knowing the value of 
demonstration with flags, music and oratory, went on a political tour 
to Hull, York, and other cities, leaving Mrs. O’Connell at the pres- 
bytery. Husband and wife were entertained by the pastor before the 
return to London, where O’Connell was busy with proposed legisla- 
tion on Catholic and Irish questions. 

Father Willson always had a horror of party politics: he was 
much happier in discussing matters of importance to religion. At 
this time a new Marriage Bill was about to be introduced. While the 
legality of a marriage in presence of a Catholic priest was henceforth 
to be recognised in English law, there were at the same time some 
features that appeared objectionable. In reply to his friend’s enquiries 
and criticisms Daniel O’Connell wrote :— 


“London, 18th March, 1836. 
“Rey. and Dear Sir—I am truly grateful for your kind—your 
very kind letter. It is with great diffidence that I differ with you on 
the subject of the Marriage Bill. I think it desirable that a legal wit- 
ness should be present at all marriages. If Marriage were merely a 
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Sacrament, or religious rite only, then I should most decidedly object 
to the intrusion of any secular person. But marriage is not thus limit- 
ed. It confers great civil rights. It gives title to the unborn, as they 
shall come into existence, to inherit according to the law, freehold 
property, but one modification of legal arrangement, and personal pro- 
perty according to another and a different legal modification recollect 
that when it gives title to one it creates an exclusion of another. The 
Sacrament of Marriage duly administered by you at this moment to 
two Catholics confers no rights of inheritance to the children of that 
Marriage. These rights are now vested in other relations of the par- 
ents. By the new law your marriage will extinguish the rights of 
those relations, or rather will transfer them to the children of that 
marriage. Have not these relatives, therefore, a right to have a per- 
son authorized by law present to authenticate the fact which is to give 
or to take away civil rights? But, you will say: Can not such a person 
be a Catholic? Why, he can—and may—probably will, when equality 
in other respects consigns the acrimony of sectarian hate into more 
moderation. But the question is: What is the objection to his being 
a Protestant? I should say, none whatsoever, because he is not pre- 
sent to participate ‘in sacris’, or to impede the sacred rites in any way. 
He is there simply and solely to testify to the State that a marriage 
ceremony has in fact been celebrated, and thus to give the children 
of the marriage easy and conclusive evidence of their rights to their 
parents’ property. 

“But he is to be appointed by a Protestant clergyman! But it is 
not in his spiritual function that such clergyman appoints him. The 
clergyman is made a temporal officer for this purpose. It is not in 
reference to spirituals, but in relation to temporal rights, that is, to 
property that the clergyman makes the appointment. 

“And what a change from your present situation! Your marriage 
now a nullity in Law, your marriage giving birth now to ‘illegitimates’ 
by means of this law, confirming all these rights and titles—-creating 
all the advantages of legitimacy—the state requiring nothing more 
than that it should appoint a competent witness to certify the fact of 
marriage, and giving to the Catholic children the easy and conclusive 
proof of that fact with all its valuable consequences. I therefore can- 
not advise any resistance to the clause. I may be very wrong; but 
whilst I think thus, I cannot resist the clause as it stands. 

“Respectfully and faithfully yours, 
“Daniel O’Connell”. 
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“You will be so glad to hear of the rapidity of Mrs. O’Connell’s recov- 
ery that I can not refuse myself the pleasure of telling you that since 
Dr. Nugent wrote she is much, very much improved”. 

That Father Willson should have been able to play such a promi- 
nent part in religious and civic life is ample proof of his ability, pru- 
dence, and zeal. It was by no means easy for a Catholic priest to de- 
feat prejudice, to stem the tide of bigotry, and to stand in the front 
rank as a citizen in spite of the attitude of sectarian leaders and of the 
press of that period. References to his services to the public, together 
with addresses of thanks and appreciation, all bear out the declaration 
signed by the Nottingham Borough Magistrates “testifying that the 
Rev. Mr. Willson has on all occasions evinced the utmost anxiety to 
support the Municipal authorities in the maintenance of the public 
peace; and that, in several instances, he has succeeded by his personal 
influence in pacifying rioters and excited assemblages, which to have 
suppressed would otherwise have required a considerable exertion of 
physical force on the part of the police”’. 

More than any other of his intimate friends, Dr. Ullathorne had 
special opportunities of studying the heart and mind of Nottingham’s 
apostolic priest. He writes: “As our intimacy grew it was impossible 
not to be impressed with the eminent justness of his character: he was 
just in his thoughts, just in his judgments, and just in his actions, to 
which must be added an unaffected humility, united with an elevated 
sense of what is honourable”. Such he was in youth, and in the days 
of his priesthood: such he desired others to be: such he remained to 
the end. 

(To be continued) 
JOHN H. CULLEN. 
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St.Thomas on Man's Desire 
for Gnd, 2. 


Summary: The natural desire subjectively considered. The majority of theo- 
logians from the 16th century onwards maintain that it is a freely elicited desire 
to see God as the first cause, Author of nature. Reasons for this position; argu- 
ment justifying it. Their futile attempt to draw St. Thomas to this position. St. 
Thomas clearly teaches that the natural desire is an innate tendency in man’s 
intellectual nature towards supernatural beatitude. Proofs of this conclusion. 
But the innate tendency is not identical with Scotistic concept of the pondus 
naturae. It is really distinct from the nature; an accidental quality or modifica- 
tion of the nature, placed there by God when He created man, thus turning man 
towards Himself as the only object capable of satisfying the thirst superadded to 
man’s intellectual faculty. Being an intrinsic modification of man’s nature in the 
natural order, it is truly innate and natural. 


In the first part of this article (4.C.R., July, 1949, pp. 209-220) 
we endeavoured to make clear the precise points of difficulty in con- 
nection with the rather perplexing problem which we encounter in 
St. Thomas’ writings on man’s natural desire for supernatural beatitude. 
From the great Doctor’s works we drew forth a double series of texts, 
one seemingly contradicting the other: in one set of texts he clearly 
states that the Beatific Vision so transcends all the proportion and facul- 
ties of human nature that man can in no way have a natural desire, 
whether innate or elicited, for that supernatural beatitude; yet in the 
second body of texts he asserts with equal emphasis that there is in man 
a natural desire for the intuitive vision of the Divine Essence (l.c. pp. 
213-219). 

We did not attempt to solve the apparent antinomy; but we did 
arrive at a definite conclusion which the texts of the second series gave 
forth of themselves without pressure or violence, namely: the natural 
desire of man is directed towards the Beatific Vision as such, that is, 
directed formally and explicitly towards God, as He is known and 
possessed in the Beatific Vision (l.c. pp. 219-220). Thus we have gain- 
ed a knowledge of St. Thomas’ thought on the natural desire considered 
objectively, i.e., in relation to its formal object. We maintain that a 
mere objective reading of the texts demands this conclusion, that if 
words have any objective value one must consider this conclusion as a 
necessary element of St. Thomas’ teaching and, consequently, a neces- 
sary element of any proposed solution of the apparent antinomy. Any 
other conclusion would seem to be the offspring of artificial and arbi- 


trary coercion. 
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C—THE NATURAL DESIRE SUBJECTIVELY 
CONSIDERED :— 


We shall now endeavour to discover St. Thomas’ mind on the 
subjective nature of the natural desire, leaving aside for the moment the 
question of reconciling the seemingly conflicting sets of texts. On the 
part of man, is this natural desire for supernal beatitude elicited or 
innate? That is to say, is it an act elicited by man’s will, following on 
the apprehension of the object (elicited desire) ? Or is it an inclination 
in the very nature of man, a propensity rooted in his being, antecedent 
to any apprehension of the object or act of the will (innate desire) ? 
And if it is innate, in what sense is it so? 

A brief glimpse at the history of this question is sufficient to show 
us that the ancient scholastics of St. Thomas’ time, and those who fol- 
lowed to the 16th century, for the most part taught, either explicitly or 
implicitly, that there is in man, in some way, an innate desire for super- 
natural beatitude. To conclude from this that therefore St. Thomas 
taught the same would be neither scientific nor objective reasoning. But 
it does arouse a certain suspicion, particularly when we hear his own 
disciples, such as Aegidius Romanus (+ 1316), explicitly propounding 
the teaching. 

The 16th century saw a definite reaction against the doctrine of the 
innate desire, due to the pestiferous prattlings of the Protestants and 
Michael du Bay. Completely confusing the two orders, natural and 
supernatural, they tenaciously held that original justice was due to 
man as a property of his nature. Thus the entire teaching of the 
Church on the absolute gratuitousness of sanctifying grace and the 
whole supernatural order was placed in dire peril. In the theological 
tailspin that resulted in our schools, the theologians began to fear the 
seeming contradiction between a natural desire of supernatural beati- 
tude and the gratuitousness of the supernal gift. The result was that 
the greater part of theologians, under the pressure of doctrinal con- 
troversy, denied the existence of an innate desire in order the more 
effectively to safeguard the complete gratuitousnss of the supernatural 
order. The fundamental reason the theologians (particularly of the 
Dominican and Jesuit schools) brought forward to justify their action 
was this: nature cannot of itself be inclined to an object which it can- 
not attain by its own proper powers, because then it would tend to 
something impossible of achievement; but it is clear that human nature 
cannot attain to supernatural realities by its natural powers; therefore, 
there cannot be in man an innate desire for supernatural beatitude. 
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Thus the theologians dovetailed into a new position: they main- 
tained that the natural desire in man to see God is not innate at all, but 
elicited, though they immediately began homely disputes on the exact 
nature of the difficult foundling. However, having happily extracted 
themselves from a seemingly embarrassing situation, they charitably 
turned their minds to the Angelic Doctor, deeming it their duty to 
look to his distinguished laurels also. The great Dominican, Cajetan 
(+ 1534), was one of the first to manifest his solicitude. 

Cajetan, in his famous Commentary on the First Part of the 
Summa (I, Q 12, a 1, n. 10), knew no half measures. He simply de- 
nied that St. Thomas was saying what he was actually and repeatedly 
saying. He maintained that St. Thomas was not speaking of a natural 
desire at all, but of a supernatural desire elicited by man under the in- 
fluence of infused Faith and Charity. It may, however, be termed 
natural in a broad sense, seeing that grace and the virtues are in con- 
formity with nature, which they perfect. A mere perusal of the texts 
quoted in the first part of our article (pp. 215 ff.) will suffice to con- 
vince the reader of the utter fallacy of this interpretation. But Cajetan 
did clearly perceive and readily admit the true objective nature of this 
desire. It was precisely because St. Thomas clearly taught that man’s 
desire is explicitly and formally directed towards the Beatific Vision as 
such that his confrére concluded that the faculty whence it came must 
be proportionately supernatural. 

Cajetan’s open disregard for the Angelic Doctor’s manifest teach- 
ing concerning the naturalness of the desire found the number of fol- 
lowers it deserved. The interpretation that was to be accorded official 
recognition in the Dominican school came from Sylvester of Ferrara 
(+ 1528) and the great Dominic Banez (+ 1604). Ferrara fixed the 
objective nature of the desire: man has a natural desire to see God, for, 
having seen the effects of God in the world, there is enkindled in man 
a desire to see the Creator; but it is a desire to see God as the first cause 
of all things, the Author of nature, not a desire to see God as the object 
of supernatural beatitude. Banez further determined the subjective 
aspect of this desire: ““Man can have a natural desire, ie., elicited by 
the faculties of nature, to see God; but it is conditional and ineffica- 
cious”. A “conditional and inefficacious” desire means that accom- 
panying the desire elicited by the will there is a judgment of the intellect 
which says: “it would be a grand thing if I could see the first cause 


1Ferrara: Contra Gentiles, BK 3, C 51, 3; Banez: Commentarium in [@™ 
Partem Summae Theol. Q 12, a 1. 
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(condition), but I know that I have not the means to do so (“ineffica- 
cious)”.2. Thus the natural desire becomes a mere velleity, a piece of 
wishful-thinking. 

The vast majority of the Dominican theologians, with whom many 
of the Jesuit school have joined hands, put this interpretation forward 
as the genuine mind of St. Thomas. Here are the main contentions: 
1) The natural desire of which St. Thomas speaks, if considered sub- 
jectively (i.e., on the part of man) is not an innate desire, but an elicited 
one; moreover, it is conditional and inefficacious, and is reduced to a 
mere velleity. 2) Objectively considered, the desire is not directed 
formally and explicitly towards God in the Beatific Vision, but towards 
God as the first cause and author of creation. Consequently, there is no 
question of a tendency in nature towards the supernatural as such, and 
the complete gratuitousness of the supernatural is fully safeguarded. 

If this were, indeed, the true mind of St. Thomas, we could, per- 
haps, allow the question to rest. But we maintain that it is not; that 
an objective consideration of the Angelic Doctor’s writings will not 
suffer such a conclusion; that, unfortunately, these theologians have 
projected their own view into St. Thomas’ writings. We have already 
seen that St. Thomas clearly and emphatically repeats that the natural 
desire in man tends formally and explicitly towards the Beatific Vision 
as such. He states frequently that by “beatitude” is understood the 
ultimate perfection of rational or intellectual nature; hence, it is that 
which is naturally desired, because each and every being naturally de- 
sires its ultimate perfection ; but the ultimate perfection of man is ‘above 
the nature of any created intellect,....but it is the end of rational 
nature”; it consists “only in the vision of the Divine Essence,” where 
the human intellect “shall have its perfection through union with God, as 
with its object, and in this alone does the beatitude of man consist”. 
(P. 1, Q 62, a 1; 1-2, Q 3,a 8). Aquinas was in no way thinking of 
the object of this natural desire being God as the first cause, the author 
of nature. He explicitly excludes such a concept: “The ultimate beati- 
tude of man consists in some supernatural vision of God”, and yet man 
naturally tends towards this supernatural vision, this “perfect beati- 
tude of the Saints”. Therefore, “ it must absolutely be conceded that 
the Blessed see the Essence of God”; why? Because otherwise “a 
desire of nature will remain vain”. This natural desire in man does 
not tend “to any form of knowing God, but by His very Essence”. 
Thus, “for human beatitude, which is the ultimate end of man, any 
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2Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, De Revelatione, 224 ed., 1932, pp. 205-6. 
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sort of intelligible cognition is not sufficient, but it must be divine 
cognition, which, as the final end, quietens the natural desire of man for 
God”. Therefore, it is a desire to know God after the manner in which 
God knows Himself.3 

These and numerous similar texts will not allow us to accept the 
interpretation of the theologians we have been discussing: it does not 
give us the true mind of Aquinas concerning the object of man’s 
natural desire. 

If we consider their interpretation of the subjective nature of the 
desire, it becomes equally unacceptable. A close examination of the 
Saint’s writings shows that he is not speaking of an elicited, but of an 
innate desire in man for supernatural beatitude. If, of course, one 
were to say that the desire is not freely, but necessarily, elicited, the 
obvious answer is that a necessarily elicited desire, of its very nature, 
presupposes an innate desire; consequently, it would be an implicit con- 
tradiction to say that St. Thomas is speaking, not of an innate, but of a 
necessarily elicited desire. However, the theologians of whom we are 
speaking almost unanimously hold that the Saint is speaking of a freely 
elicited desire. This we cannot accept in any form whatever.4N-3- 


D.—THE DESIRE OF WHICH ST. THOMAS SPEAKS IS 
AN INNATE TENDENCY :— 

1) The Angelic Doctor assures us that the most fundamental 
tendency in any creature is the innate tendency towards its own perfec- 
tion. “Each and every thing naturally desires its ultimate perfection” 
(S. Theol. I, Q 62, a 1; Metaph. BK. 1, lect. 1). The entire universe 
unceasingly pulsates with this perfection-seeking, metaphysical activity. 
This innate tendency arises from the very finiteness of created things, 


3We refer the reader to the first part of our article, pp 216 ff. A very 
clear exposition of St. Thomas’ thought on this matter is found also in 2-2, Q 2, 
a 3: “Rational nature, insofar as it knows the universal idea of good and being, 
has an immediate relation to the universal principle of being (God); therefore 
the perfection of a rational creature does not consist only in that which belongs 
to it by nature, but in that also which is attributed to it by some supernatural 
participation of the divine goodness; hence it was said above (1-2, Q 3, a 8) that 
the ultimate beatitude of man consists in a certain supernatural vision of God”. 
Since, however, man has a natural desire for his ultimate beatitude, it follows 
that in man there is a natural desire for the supernatural vision of God. 

4N.B.The few theologians who maintain that St. Thomas is speaking of a 
necessary elicited desire are completely extra rem. The Angelic Doctor explicitly 
asserts that man in this life has no necessary elicited desire of that in which 
his beatitude consists; the reason he gives is that the necessity of the connection 
between man’s beatitude and its object is not manifestly apparent. Cf. S. Theol. 
I, 82, 2; 1-2, 5, 3 corp; ibid, ad 2; De Malo, 3, 3; ibid, Q 6, art. unic. 
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which of itself proclaims an imperfection, and, is ultimately based on 
the real distinction between essence and existence,—which is the funda- 
mental postulate of all Thomistic philosophy. Consequently, this innate 
tendency towards perfection is not found in God, who does not partake 
of being, but is subsistent Being.» It is the characteristic mark of all 
things created, which do not find perfection in themselves but restlessly 
tend towards it. And this tendency is so profoundly radicated in the 
very nature of things that it cannot be separated from it: “The very 
nature of each and every (created) being is a certain tendency (incli- 
natio) placed in it by the First Mover, directing it towards its due end”. 
(Metaph. BK. 12, lect. 12; ibid, BK. 1, lect. 1; S. Theol. 1, 62, 1.) 

When, therefore, the Angelic Doctor frequently asserts that every 
creature naturally seeks its own plenitude, “naturally desires (appetit) 
its own perfection” (Metaph. 1, 1), he is beyond all doubt speaking of 
an innate desire. Thus “even matter is said to desire its form, as the 
imperfect desiring its perfection”. (ibid). 

Now, St. Thomas applies all this to man in such a way that it be- 
becomes clear that the natural desire in man for supernatural beatitude 
is nothing more than a particular case of the universal tendency of all 
things towards their perfection. When he says: “By this name ‘beati- 
tude’ is understood the ultimate perfection of rational or intellectual 
nature: and thus it is that which is naturally desired, because each and 
every thing naturally desires its ultimate perfection”, it is quite obvious 
that he is speaking of an mmnate desire, and not of an elicited desire. 
The basis of this innate desire is nothing more or less than a transcen- 
dental relation of man to his ultimate perfection, or beatitude. 

This is completely in keeping with all the Angelic Doctor’s prin- 
ciples. There is in man an innate desire for good as such, which can 
be satisfied by God alone (1-2, Q 2, a 8) ; but the beatitude of man con- 
sists, not in God as objectively considered, but as subjectively possessed 
(ibid, 3, 1) ; and subjectively possessed by an operation of man, be- 
cause operation is the perfection of nature (ibid, 3, 2) ; not by an opera- 
tion of the sense, or of the will (ibid, a 4), but of the speculative intel- 
lect (a 5); which is not ultimately perfected by speculative science (a 
6), nor by the knowledge of God that the angels naturally enjoy, be- 
cause this is not the ultimate perfection of such knowledge, but only 
truth by participation, and hence does not fill the intellect’s innate crav- 
ing and capacity for truth (a 7); therefore, it is clear that the nature 


5Cf. I, Q 3, a 4; I, Q 75, a 5; Cont. Gentes, 2, C 22; Quod lib. 3, a 20; 
ISent. D890) 5,4 2;‘S. -‘Theoks E @ita ee 
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of intellect is such that it is ultimately perfected and brought to rest only 
by the vision of the Divine Essence (a 8). ‘Therefore, for perfect 
beatitude it is required that the intellect arrive at the very essence of 
the first cause. And thus it shall have its perfection through union 
with God, as with its object, in which ALONE does the beatitude of 
man consist”. (a8). Moreover, the knowledge of God which satisfies 
the innate craving and capacity of the intellect for truth, and gives it 
complete repose, is not “any sort of intelligible cognition....but it 
must be divine cognition, which, as the final end, quietens the natural 
desire of man for God”. And therefore “the ultimate beatitude of 
man consists in a supernatural vision of God”. (2-2, Q 2, a3; C. Gentes, 
ests) 

In the above concatenation of articles we have a superb, exhilarat- 
ing example of St. Thomas’ moving genius and piercing logic—“quot 
articuli tot miracula”. There are but few passages in his inspired writ- 
ings that so profoundly stir and elevate the christian soul. In those 
few pages the great Saint lucidly explains all that the exhausted soul of 
Augustine finally murmured as it lay at the feet of its Creator: “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, O God, and our hearts are restless till they 
rest in Thee”. 

From the foregoing exposition it is sufficiently clear that when the 
Angelic Doctor speaks of a “natural desire” in man for the Beatific 
Vision, he intends an inate desire that has been placed by God in 
human nature, and not a freely elicited desire of man’s will. This con- 
clusion becomes more and more evident as we study his works. 

2) If St. Thomas were speaking of a freely elicited desire he could 
not possibly have used the terminology that invariably accompanies his 
references to the natural desire. He frequently asserts that the desire 
to see God “inest homini a natura”, “inest enim homini naturale desi- 
derium” ; he calls it a “desiderium naturae’’; it is as natural to man as 
the “desiderium sciendi”, which is “naturaliter omnibus substantiis 
intellectualibus inditum”; moreover, this natural desire is in every 
intellect ; it is as natural to man as is the desire to see the cause when 
man has seen the effect; it is “a natural inclination towards man’s final 
end’. We submit that such expressions can only be interpreted of an 
innate desire, an appetite that is radicated in the very nature of 
man, a necessary appetite, and quite opposed to a freely elicited act 
of the will. When St. Thomas says in general: “Inest enim omnibus 
appetitus boni, cum bonum sit quod omnia appetunt”, no one doubts 
that he is speaking of an innate tendency ; and when he applies the same 
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terminology to the natural desire in man, in every man, in the whole of 
human nature, no one can reasonably doubt that he is using it with 
the same significance. 

To clinch this argument we quote the words of St. Thomas that 
remove any doubt that might possibly exist on this point: “Man natur- 
ally desires his final end, namely, beatitude: and this desire is natural, 
and is not subject to free will’. (1, Q 83,a 1, ad 5). Thus the natural 
desire in man to see God is an ontological tendency, an innate inclination 
that is in man’s nature prior to the eliciting of any desire, and is the 
ontological foundation of any desires that may thereafter be elicited. 
“By a necessity (of nature) we will to enjoy beatitude”’ (1, Q 82, 
a 2); but it does not even follow that every man will elicit an act of 
the will to enjoy God in the Beatific Vision: in fact not all men do 
elicit such a desire. 

3) The foregoing point is confirmed by the fact that the ordinary 
meaning of “natural desire’ in St. Thomas’ works is innate desire. 
Thus: “aliquis motus dicitur naturalis, quia ad ipsum inclinat natura”. 
(122, 0 41743; 1, 0°80;a 151) O 82)a ls 1-240 10 are Oo eee 
ad 5; 1, Q 60,a 1; De Veritate, Q 22, a 5, ad 6, in contra; ibid, Q 25, 
a 1; Contra Gentes, 2, 55, versus finem; 4 Sent, D 49, O 1, a 3, qcl. 3.) 
Now, the term “natural desire” is used so constantly by St. Thomas 
in relation to our question, that it must be understood in its technical 
sense, namely, as signifying an innate tendency or motion. Scientific 
procedure does not seem to permit any other interpretation. 

4) The Angelic Doctor uses the fact of the natural desire in all 
men to see God in order to prove the possibility of man’s enjoying the 
Beatific Vision—a question of great actuality in his day. He argues as 
follows: a desire of nature cannot be vain; but there is in every man a 
natural desire to see God by His Essence; therefore it must be possible 
for man (although not by his natural powers) to gain an intuitive 
vision of God in which alone man’s nature is satisfied; now, since the 
Blessed in Heaven are fully at rest, their natural desire has been satis- 
fied ; therefore “it must absolutely be conceded that the Blessed see the 
Essence of God” (1, 12, 1, etc.). It is quite evident that St. Thomas 
bases the whole proof of the possibility of the Beatific Vision on the 
very nature of man’s intellect, or more precisely, on a desire which 
follows the nature of the intellect. This desire is the natural in- 
clination of the intellect for full beatitude, found in the Beatific Vision 
alone, and the Saint asserts of such an inclination that “it is nothing 
more or less than an inclination of nature, which has been placed there 
by the Author of nature”. (1, 60, 1, ad 3). 
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N.B.—Moreover, may one truly assert of an elicited desire that, 
on the score of its being elicited, it cannot be vain, but must of neces- 
sity be possible of fulfilment? Surely not; one may fritter away one’s 
whole life on vain desires that could not be fulfilled either by God or 
man. But, since an imnate desire is placed in human nature by the 
Author of nature, one must logically conclude that it is possible of 
fulfilment, precisely on the score that it is innate. Therefore, either 
St. Thomas is speaking of an innate desire, or his argument is foolish 
and futile. 

5) Finally, let us consider briefly the texts of St. Thomas, on 
which the many exponents of the freely elicited desire chiefly base 
their opinion. (1, Q 12, a 1; Contra Gentes, 3, 50; ibid, 3, 50; ibid, 3, 
25). 

Their favourite text is found in the Summa Theologica, P 1, Q 12, 
al. The question is: “Whether any created intellect can see God in 
His Essence?” Aquinas sets out to prove such a possibility against 
those, of his own time, who were denying it. He first states his constant 


_principle: the ultimate beatitude of man is found in the Beatific Vision 


alone; therefore, if man could never see God in His Essence man 
would never be fully happy. He then proceeds to show that his 
opponents’ position is against right reason: “There is in man a natural 
desire to know the cause whenever he contemplates an effect ; and from 
this, wonderment (admiratio) arises in men. If, therefore, the intel- 
lect of a rational creature cannot extend to the first cause of things, a 
desire of nature will remain vain. Therefore it must absolutely be con- 
ceded that the Blessed see the Essence of God”. 

From thé first words of this quotation many conclude that the de- 
sire to see God is a freely elicited desire, following on a knowledge of 
creature-effects. We humbly submit that such a conclusion is devoid 
of all foundation.6’-8- In this and similar texts there is no mention 
whatsoever of an elicited desire for the Beatific Vision, or any vision 
of God. St. Thomas says that there is in man an innate desire for 


6N.B.The reader will perceive the similarity between the terminology of the 
first words in the quotation and that used by St. Thomas when introducing the 
“five ways” of demonstrating the existence of God. This likeness of terminology 
could easily be deceptive; and it did deceive the writer for a ‘long time. One’s 
mind is apt to cling to the “effect-cause” process, and thence pass to the conclu- 
sion that St. Thomas is speaking of an elicited desire to know God, the Cause, 
after the intellect has known the creature-effects. As we have indicated, St. 
Thomas’ thought is very much deeper. He is speaking of an innate craving for 
knowledge, which can be satisfied in the Beatific Vision alone. We think that 
many theologians have been deceived by the term-likeness we mentioned; experi- 
ence has proved that it is frequently a stumbling-block to students, whose minds 
immediately fly off to the “five-ways-terminology”. 
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knowledge (which no one will deny). Because of this innate tendency 
of the intellect, this impulse of nature, when a man sees an effect he 
immediately wonders about its cause; and so man will go on for ever 
and ever, urged on by an impulse of nature, craving for knowledge, ever 
seeking but never finding rest and plenitude, unless,—unless he come to 
the Beatific Vision, in which alone the innate craving of his intellect 
finds full satisfaction. In that Vision alone does the intellect find its 
perfection, for, it alone is the ultimate beatitude of human nature. Hence 
St. Thomas’ conclusion concerning the Blessed in heaven. Therefore, 
that which is satisfied by the Beatific Vision is not an elicited desire to 
know God by His Essence, but the innate craving for perfect, all-satisfy- 
ing knowledge. And, since this craving is placed in all human nature by 
the Author of nature, it can’t be vain; it must be possible of fulfilment ; 
therefore it is possible for the created intellect to see God by His 
Essence: quod erat demonstrandum. 

We conclude, then, that this text—like all its fellows—is in com- 
plete harmony with the numerous texts we have quoted to prove that 
the natural desire for the Vision of God is not a freely elicited desire, 
but a desire, or tendency, rooted in the nature of man and anterior to 
all elicited desires. As far as we can judge, the whole of St. Thomas’ 
thought revolves around that one central idea which he repeats so fre- 
quently: man, like all other creatures, has an inborn desire for his 
final end, in which alone he finds his perfection; now, the ultimate 
perfection of man is found in the possession of God by intelligible 
cognition; but not any sort of cognition will suffice; it must be intuit- 
ive cognition, which is supernatural, a participation of the divine 
cognition; this alone “quietens the natural desire as the final end”, 
completely satisfying the inborn thirst of man’s soul.” 


E—IN WHAT SENSE IS THE DESIRE INNATE? 

To the present point we have been content with showing that the 
natural desire of man for supernatural beatitude is not freely elicited, 
but is found in man’s nature and consists in a tendency or motion of 
man’s intellectual nature. Now, the Scotists maintain that the innate 
desire is a “pondus naturae”, identical with the nature itself, and in 


7It is hardly necessary to point out that, whatever may be said of the 
reason which the later theologians adduced to justify their teaching on the elicited 
desire, (cf. p. 310), it is of no value at all when they attempt to draw St. Thomas 
to their position. Time and again the Angelic Doctor asserts the opposite, explicitly 
teaching that “although man is by nature inclined to his final end, he cannot by 


natural powers attain it, but only by grace”. (In Boet. de Trin.,-0:6, a4, adsge 
cf texts of the second series). 
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this sense they interpret St. Thomas’ teaching on the natural desire. 
Such, however, does not seem to be the mind of Aquinas. It is a purely 
Scotistic concept which finds no place in the Angelic Doctor’s philo- 
sophy. 

St. Thomas frequently asserts that the natural desire, inasmuch as 
it is a tendency (inclinatio), or motion, is really distinct from the nature 
itself: “Just as in natural things the nature itself is distinct (est aliud), 
from the inclination of the nature, and its motion or operation, thus also 
in the supernatural order (in gratuitis) grace is distinct from charity 
and the other virtues’. (De Veritate, 27, 2). Again: “In natural 
things there is found the nature, which is the principle of action, and 
the inclination which follows the nature and which is called the natural 
appetite, from both of which there follows the action” (of the being) 
(De Malo, 6, art. unic.). Moreover, the natural appetite, or desire, 
according to St. Thomas, admits degrees of intensity, whereas the 
nature does not. (De Veritate, 22, 1, ad 3; Contra Gentes, 3, 48). 

Space will not allow us to develop this point as much as we would 
like, but it seems quite clear that, in St. Thomas’ teaching, the natural 
desire or appetite, in the technical sense, is neither the nature nor the 
faculty, nor the act of these, but a@ motion, an impulse or inclination 
towards action. This is a conclusion of great importance for our ques- 
tion. The reader may verify it from the following works of St. Thomas: 
1-2,.85, 2 ad 3; 2 Sent. D 2, O 2, a.1; De Veritate, 24, 10, ad 1; Contra 
Gentes, 3, 23; Comp. Theol. 104; 1-2, 6, 5, ad 2; Summa, 1, 5, 5; ibid, 
1, 78, 1, ad 3; 1-2, 1, 2; Contra Gentes, 3, 24. The Angelic. Doctor 
pithily sums up his thought on this matter in these words: “Appetitus 
est quasi motus quidam ad rem”. (Summa, 1, 5,4 ad 1). Consequently, 
the Scotistic concept of the natural desire of man to possess supernatural 
beatitude as being the very nature itself tending towards the super- 
natural end, does not correctly express St. Thomas’ thought.8N-®- 

Aquinas tells us that the natural desire is not the nature, but that 
“it is nothing other than an inclination of the nature, placed there by the 
Author of nature” (1, 60,1 ad 3). We conclude, then, that it is not a 
natural property due to human nature as such; that human nature could 


8There are some texts of Aquinas which appear, at first sight, to cause a good 
deal of difficulty. The reason is that the terms “appetitus”, “voluntas”, are some- 
what ambiguous; it is only from a careful study of the whole context that one 
is able to arrive at their precise meaning. Appetite is sometimes used by St. 
Thomas to mean the faculty, sometimes its act, sometimes the motion to act. The 
last seems clearly enough to be the technical sense of the term: “Nihil est igitur 


aliud appetitus naturalis quam ordinatio aliquorum secundum propriam naturam 
in finem suum” (In I Phys, 15). 
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exist according to its true definition and essence without it; that 
Almighty God, when creating human nature—and each individual soul 
—superadded this accidental modification or determination to man’s 
intellectual nature; in creating man to His own image and likeness, He 
turned man towards Himself as the only object capable of satisfying the 
thirst which He had placed in man’s intellect. It is a modification of 
man’s intellectual nature in the natural order, not the supernatural 
order. Consequently, it is an inborn impulse or motion, inclining man 
to supernatural beatitude, and is rightly called an innate desire for that 
supernal Vision. As Aquinas frequently asserts, man cannot, by his 
natural powers, arrive at that object, but it is the final end of human 
nature, and it is that which is naturally desired by man. From this he 
rightly concluded that it is possible for man to see God in the Beatific 
Vision, because the innate desire, placed in him by God, is a guarantee 
of the possibility of fulfilment. 

This seems to be the true mind of St. Thomas. If it is accepted it 
clearly opens the way to the solution of the three difficulties that still 
remain: 1) How can this conclusion be reconciled with the body of texts 
in which Aquinas rejects any form of natural desire in man for super- 
natural beatitude? 2) How can the finite desire the Infinite? 3) How 
can this teaching safeguard the complete gratuitousness of the super- 
natural order? 

We hope to deal with these questions in the next, and final, part of 
our work. 

(To be continued) 
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THE CONDEMNATION OF COMMUNISM 


The decree of the Supreme Congregation of the Holy Office, 
dated Ist July, 1949, is no doubt already familiar to our readers, as it 
has been featured even in the secular press. Unfortunately, it appeared 
too late for comment in our last issue, and since its publication a good 
deal has been said and written about it, not always with due considera- 
tion and with accuracy. We venture to submit the following observa- 
tions, quatenus expositio ita nescientibus fiat cognita, ut tamen 
scientibus non sit onerosa. 

While those who had some understanding of the aims and work- 
ings of the Communist party were fully aware that its radical opposi- 
tion to all religion rendered it self-condemned, the official declarations 
of the Holy See have brought the matter to public attention, and have 
done a great deal to clarify the position in the minds of not a few 
who were in doubt or were actually deceived by the tactics of the 
party. , 

The decree emanates from the Supreme Congregation of the Holy 
Office, which is composed of Cardinals, Prelates, and eminent theo- 
logians under the Presidency of the Holy Father himself. It is 
charged with the custody of Faith and Morals. Ordinarily, its de- 
crees do not possess the character of infallible utterances, but com- 
ing, as they do, from such an authoritative source, merit and com- 
mand the acceptance of every member of the Church, and the respect 
of all serious men. 

In the form of four questions and their answers, the present decree 
declares certain actions concerning membership of the Communist 
party and the propagation of its doctrines and practices unlawful and 
so rendering those who persist in them unworthy to be admitted to the 
Sacraments: it also brands the adherence to the antichristian and 
materialistic doctrines of Communism as apostasy, carrying with it 
the excommunication reserved speciali modo to the Holy See. 

Let us take the questions separately and thus set forth what actions 
are forbidden under pain of serious sin, and for what crime the penalty 
of excommunication is automatically incurred. Because there is men- 
tion of this drastic punishment in the fourth question, we are not 
entitled to extend it to the other sections of the decree. It is inflicted 
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for apostasy, and we will see hereafter how this crime is.committed in 
certain instances. 

1. Is it lawful to enlist in or show favour to the Communist 
party? The answer is “no”. The reasons are also given and we will 
examine them briefly below. 

To state that an action is unlawful is the same as saying that it is 
sinful. The actions referred to are joining the Communist party or 
showing it favour, and these are forbidden sub gravt. 

The Communist party is the organisation including leaders who 
have various degrees of responsibility for its continued existence and 
efficient working, and the rank and file of members. It has certain 
definite purposes, which include the overthrow of the present social 
structure, and means of achieving them which are at variance with the 
standards of Christian morality. It is scarcely necessary to enlarge in 
further detail what the Communist party is, as it exists with recognised 
legal status in our midst. A person “enlists” in the party by becom- 
ing a member, usually by having his name inscribed by the appropriate 
official, so that he is recognised by the party as belonging to it. To be- 
come a member of the party is to commit a mortal sin; and the evil 
will manifested by enrolling morally perseveres until membership is 
broken off. In other words, as long as a person remains a member, he 
is living in habitual sin. 

To “show favour” to the party is to give it positive help. ‘“Fellow- 
travellers”, so called, who, without being members, are sympathetic to 
the cause and help it on to the best of their ability and opportunity, and 
also those who contribute to its funds, persuade others to assist, etc., 
all “show favour” to the party. These are likewise guilty of serious 
sin. 

The reason for the declaration that it is sinful to join the Com- 
munist party or help it, is that Communism is radically opposed to 
religion, it is materialistic and antichristian. Nor must we be deceived 
by the protestations of toleration of religion or worship sometimes 
made by Communistic leaders, for it is established by sad experience 
that both theoretically and in practice, such men are the enemies of 
God, of the true religion, and of the Church of Christ. To accept such 
doctrines is to reject the spiritual and supernatural teaching of our 
Divine Lord; and to help on a cause which endeavours to put them 
into effect is to ally oneself with the enemies of Christianity. It re- 


quires no reflection for a Christian to perceive that such conduct 
would be gravely sinful. 
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2. The second question deals with Communistic literature. 
“Whether it is lawful to publish, read or disseminate books, newspapers, 
periodicals or leaflets in support of Communistic doctrine and practice, 
or write in them any articles?” The answer is “In the negative, in as 
much as this is prohibited by law itself. (Cf. Can. 1399 C.J.C.)” 


All literature, books, newspapers, periodicals or leaflets which 
support Communistic doctrine and practice are banned. There is no 
mention of the sources of these publications. Of course, if they emanate 
from Communistic publishing houses or are written by Communists, a 
strong presumption would be that they helped on the cause, but that 
would not necessarily be true. Just as Protestant religious literature 
can sometimes be quite harmless and from the point of view of a 
scholar often very helpful, because it does not treat of those truths 
which are denied by Protestants, but rather deals with the doctrines 
held in common by Catholics and Protestants, so also it is conceivable 
that some of the literature would deal with political matters which are 
good in themselves, perhaps even desirable or advocated also by other 
organisations which are legitimate. What is condemned is literature, 
no matter by whom it is authorised, which supports, i.e., with reasons 
and arguments, the doctrines and practices of Communism. By the 
doctrines of Communism are understood its false denial of religious 
truth, and by its practice the disregard it so frequently shows for the 
rights of established society, whether civil or ecclesiastical, its utter 
neglect of fundamental human freedom and its contempt for Christian 
standards of honesty and morality. In every system, however false, 
there will be found some vestige of truth; and in every campaign, no 
matter how ruthless, there may be discovered some features which 
bear the mark of good. So likewise with Communism. The system 
as a whole is condemned, but there may be some aspects of it, which, 
if considered apart from the system in which they are incorporated, 
may be lawfully defended if correctly understood. 

The enumeration of the literature is rather exhaustive. The 
decree mentions not only books, but newspapers, periodicals, and 
even leaflets. It is forbidden to publish these, to read them, to 
disseminate them, or to write articles for them. To “publish” them 
means to be responsible for their being available for all and sundry to 
purchase. The printer is not necessarily the publisher, for he may 
merely be paid for setting up the type and running the copies off the 
machines. His actions would have to be judged according to the 
ordinary principles of co-operation. 
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“To read” is to absorb the contents of the publication. 

“To disseminate” means to spread abroad, and we think it rather 
includes those who of their own free will undertake to distribute 
the forbidden literature. It does not seem to cover booksellers who are 
bound by contract to stock all publications which may be requested by 
members of the public. 

Lastly, it is forbidden to write articles in these publications. Under 
this prohibition it is obvious that articles are included which defend 
the doctrines or practices of Communism as such, but the prohibition 
extends also to articles on indifferent topics to be inserted in such 
publications. The reason is that innocent or indifferent matter is 
not unfrequently a bait to help the sale of the publication and so 
spread the poison to be found on other pages. 

The Holy Office in answering this question drew attention to 
Can. 1399 of the Code of Canon Law. This Canon lists several cate- 
gories of books which are ipso facto forbidden, and the literature 
with which we are now concerned would seem to come under more than 
one heading. It attempts to overthrow the very fundamentals of 
Religion (n. 2), it attacks Religion professedly (n. 3), it opposes 
Catholic dogma and attempts to overthrow ecclesiastical discipline (n. 
6). 

3. The third question is: “Whether Catholics, who knowingly and 
freely act as specified in numbers 1 and 2 above, may be admitted to 
the Sacraments?” ‘Knowingly and freely” means with the knowledge, 
consent and freedom necessary for mortal sin. The answer is that, 
according to the principles of Theology, those not disposed for the 
Sacraments must not be permitted to receive them. We need scarcely 
remark that the Sacraments are not to be refused because sins have 
been committed ; and so those who are repentant and anxious to repair 
any scandal or damage they may have caused, or those who have acted 
unwittingly and on instruction will sever any connection they may 
have formed with the Communist party, etc., are to be given the benefit 
of the Sacraments. Only obstinate sinners are unworthy of absolution. 

4. The fourth questions deals with the penalty of excommunica- 
tion, incurred ipso facto and reserved speciali modo to the Holy See. 
It declares that Catholics who profess, and particularly those who 
defend and spread the materialistic and antichristian doctrine of the 
Communists, are apostates from the Catholic faith, and thus incur 
the penalty mentioned. Apostasy is a sin of the intellect; it is a 
complete denial of the Catholic Faith. This complete denial of the 
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Christian Religion is necessarily given by persons who adhere to the 


- materialistic and antichristian doctrines of Communism. Other tenets 


of Communism may be philosophically false or politically inexpedient, 
or even morally wrong, but apostasy is committed only by the total re- 
jection of Christianity, and this is the crime to which excommunication 
is attached. We may remark that the penalty is not a new one; it is 
promulgated in Can. 2314 of the Code. All that is new is the official 
declaration that adherence to those doctrines of Communism which 
are materialistic and antichristian is indeed apostasy. 

To sum up: It is forbidden under pain of mortal sin— 

1. (a) To be a member of the Communist party ; 

(b) To show favour to the party by giving it positive help. 

2. (a) To publish, read or disseminate literature of any descrip- 

tion in support of Communistic false doctrine or practice; 
(e) To write articles, even on neutral topics, in the publications 
just referred to. 
Persons who have been guilty of these sins are to be treated in the same 
manner as others who have committed grave sins. If repentant they are 
to be absolved in the Sacrament of Penance: if not, they are to be denied 
the Sacraments as unworthy. 

3. It is a crime in the external forum and so a mortal sin in the 
forum of conscience to profess the doctrines of Communism which in- 
clude the materialistic idea of the nature and destiny of man and deny 
the fundamental truths of Christianity. The punishment for this crime 
is ipso facto excommunication, the absolution from which is reserved 
speciali modo to the Holy See. Confessors can know from a reference 
to their Faculty Sheet what powers they may have regarding such a 


censure. 
4 % * * 


INTENTION FOR VALID BAPTISM. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Father X, in the course of his parochial visitation, comes upon a 
careless family in which there are three children not yet baptised. The 
eldest of these is six years and three months old, and the youngest a 
baby in arms. Arrangements are made for the children to be brought 
to the Church and Fr. X baptises them all at the one ceremony. There 
is no doubt about the validity of the Sacrament in the case of the two 
younger children, as they were obviously incapable of forming an in- 
tention and were infants in every sense of the term, but Fr. X is 
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troubled about the eldest girl, who had in all probability reached the age 
of discretion and was able to form an intention of receiving the Sacra- 
ment. Coming from a careless home she would not know the signifi- 
cance of the ceremony; and Fr. X overlooked to instruct her in a simple 
way and to ask her to form an intention to be baptised. Was the baptism 
of this child valid, or should she be baptised again, at least condition- 
ally? 
RURICULUS. 
REPLYS 

Father X would himself be the best judge as to the mental develop- 
ment of the child at the time of her baptism and of her lack or possession 
of the requisite intention. Nevertheless, we find it hard to imagine that 
a girl who had the use of reason would quietly submit to the rite of 
Baptism without demanding some explanation of what it was all about, 
and receiving answers which would enable her to form at least an 
implicit intention, sufficient for the validity of the Sacrament. If she 
asked no questions and put up no resistance, it would seem she had not 
yet reached the age of discretion, and there is no need for further 
worry. 

The Sacraments are instruments of grace, divinely instituted, pro- 
ducing their effects ex opere operato. At the same time, some co- 
operation is required on the part of the recipient of the Sacraments, 
at least to the extent that he is willing to accept the gift of God’s grace 
which they contain. For those who are capable of an act of the will, 
their own personal intention to receive the Sacrament is required; 
others, who have not enjoyed the use of reason, are presented to the 
Sacraments by their parents or lawful guardians. So our correspondent 
rightly remarks that there is no doubt about the validity of the Sacra- 
ment which was administered to the two younger children whom Fr. X 
baptised. 

What intention would be necessary in the eldest girl, in the suppo- 
sition that she had reached the age of reason? It is sufficient that she 
have an implicit habitual intention of receiving Baptism. 

An intention is the act of the will by which we determine to do 
something. Thus a person to-day in robust health could elicit the 
intention that when the time came that his earthly pilgrimage was at 
its close, he would request the attendance of the Priest and receive the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction. That intention is actual at the time 
it is elicited. Unless it is revoked explicitly or implicitly—for instance 
by an act of desertion from the Church—it remains habitually; and if 
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he were to be anointed without ever asking for the Priest, and in a 
state of total unconsciousness, there is no doubt about the validity of 
the Sacrament, since he had an explicit habitual intention of receiving 
it. Similarly, if the girl mentioned in our query had been previously 
instructed on the nature of Baptism, and had expressed a wish to re- 
ceive it, she would be validly baptised, even though when she was 
brought to the Church, she was so distracted by the novelty of her sur- 
roundings that she did not know what was being done. 

It is not necessary, however, that the intention of receiving the 
Sacraments be explicit; an implicit intention is sufficient. By an 
implicit intention to receive the Sacraments we mean an intention to 
do something which includes their reception. Thus, if the person 
who desired to receive Extreme Unction in the example above, had 
not been instructed on the existence of this Sacrament, but merely 
wished to have the usual ministrations of the Church when on 
his death-bed, he would have the implicit desire to be anointed. In 
like manner, one who desires to be a member of the Church, implic- 
itly has the intention to be baptised, although such a one may not be 
aware that it is only by Baptism that membership of the Church is 
ebtained. js 

It is likely that the girl whom Fr. X baptised did not appreciate 
the full significance of the Sacrament; in fact, it is impossible that 
she could, unless she was more than ordinarily advanced for such 
tender years. On the other hand, she could have known that she 
would in the future be a Catholic. It is quite possible that her parents 
had told her as much—and such knowledge would be sufficient to enable 
her to form an intention that would place the validity of the Sacrament 
beyond doubt. 

The mental development of the child, and the presence or absence 
of requisite intention is a question of fact, which may be verified by a 
recollection of the event and perhaps an interview with the parents. 
From the case as presented to us, we would say there is a strong pre- 
sumption for the validity of the Baptism, but if Fr. X, after an examina- 
tion of what actually happened, is not satisfied, he should baptise the 
child again conditionally. Pars tutior est sequenda, 
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CHEMISTS AND CONTRACEPTIVES. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 
1. May a Catholic chemist, owning his own premises, dispose of 
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his business to another chemist who will, it is known, sell contracep- 
tives, still retaining that chemist as a tenant? 

2. Can a Catholic chemist become a preferential shareholder 
(dividends from general profits) of a wholesale drug Company 
which sells contraceptives? It seems he would share in the illegal 
profits. 

3. Can a Catholic chemist, selling his business to a non-Catho- 
lic, specifically state that he does not sell contraceptives, etc., in 
order to enhance the sale of his business? 

INQUIRENS. 
REPLY. 

The Catholic Chemist, we think, may sell his business to a col- 
league who does not scruple to trade in illicit goods; and he may like- 
wise rent his premises though he knows they will be used incidentally 
for some purposes which are contrary to the natural law; if otherwise 
he would suffer some definite loss. 

With regard to the sale: the matter of the contract is a perfectly 
lawful one, a well conducted chemist’s store. The vendor is not bound 
to enquire whether the purchaser intends to abuse his newly bought 
proprietorship, but if he forsees that such will certainly be the case, 
the violation of the Laws of morality does not follow as a direct result 
of the sale, but is due to the malice of the incoming tenant. We are 
bound by the general law of charity to prevent the sins of our neigh- 
bour if we reasonably can, but we are not obliged to undergo any 
serious disadvantage on our own part to do so, except in the case of 
those who by reason of their office or some other tie are responsible 
for the souls of others. We would say that if there were a choice of 
two prospective purchasers, one of whom would not sell contracep- 
tives and the other who would, the former, ceteris paribus, should 
be given the advantage of availing of the business. Any serious 
reason, we think, would justify the vendor in disposing of his 
business to a man who would in the conduct of it, sell some goods 
which cannot be sold without sin. Our reason, as may be deduced 
from what has been written, is that his co-operation is merely 
material: not only that, but it is remote, and in these evil days 
contributes so little to the actual transgression of those who wish 
to sell or buy and use contraceptives, that any real advantage in 
selling his business to this particular purchaser would justify him. 


The question of renting the premises would be much the same. 
The profession of a chemist is an honourable and lawful one. In every 
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PUTATIVE MARRIAGE—A RECENT DECISION OF THE 
CODE COMMISSION. 


Since the publication of the Code of Canon Law, canonists of 
repute have differed in interpreting the canonical notion of “putative” 
marriage, some ascribing to that institution a wider application than 
others. A recent decision of the Pontifical Commission for the Inter- 
pretation of the Code establishes the more restricted interpretation. As 
this matter is not without practical application in the everyday life of the 
Church, it may be useful to recall the meaning of “putative” marriage 
and its canonical effects, as well as the implications of this recent reply. 


Notion of Putative Marriage. 

A marriage is termed putative when it is invalid, but has been cele- 
brated in good faith by at least one of the parties ; it ceases to be putative 
when both parties become certain of its invalidity (Canon 1015, 4). 
Good faith may result from ignorance of law or ignorance of fact. For 
instance, a party may be ignorant of the limits of the prohibited degrees 
of Kinship, especially where the civil impediment to marriage is less 
exacting. Similarly, a person may have knowledge of the law, but still 
be ignorant of the fact of relationship within the prohibited degrees. In 
past centuries, when ecclesiastical law forbade marriage amongst blood 
relations even to the seventh degree of the collateral line, there was 
ample scope for the contracting of invalid marriages by parties in good 
faith. The severity of this law was offset in part by this institution 
known as putative marriage. 

Likewise, a married partner whose spouse has disappeared may 
be permitted by the competent ecclesiastical authority to contract a new 
marriage on the basis of a presumption of death of the missing party. 
Should this missing person be alive in point of fact, the new marriage is 
invalid, but has been contracted in good faith. It is putative until such 
time as both parties become certain of its invalidity. 

When an ecclesiastical tribunal declares a marriage to be null and 
void, provided that at least one of the parties has been in good faith, the 
marriage is reckoned as putative up to the time of the declaration. 

Canonical Effects. 

An important canonical effect which results from a marriage being 

putative is that the offspring is reckoned as legitimate in canon law 
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(Canon 1114), just as though the marriage were valid. It was with a 
view to safeguarding for offspring the status of legitimacy and attendant 
legal effects that the notion of putative marriage was elaborated in the 
classical canon law. Though there are traces of the idea in Roman law, 
it takes shape as an expression of canonical equity, an effort to pay 
deference to the good faith of contracting parties. 

Putative Marriage in the New Code of Canon Law. 

Prior to the Code only a marriage contracted in the form prescrib- 
ed by law was accounted as putative. The marriage “extra ecclesiam” 
of a Catholic who was bound to the canonical form was not accounted 
putative, as it was considered that there was not even the species of a 
marriage. 

Putative marriage is defined in Canon 1015, 4. “Matrimonium 
invalidum dicitur putativum, si in bona fide ab una saltem parte celebra- 
tum fuerit donec utraque pars de ejusdem nullitate certa evadat”. As 
a result of this canon, the question was raised anew in regard to the 
marriage of a Catholic contracted before a civil registrar or before a 
non-Catholic minister of religion. Some claimed that such an alliance 
could fall within the category of putative marriage in the new law. They 
pointed to the words of the canon, “celebratum fuerit”. This expres- 
sion seemed general enough to include a marriage invalid by reason of the 
non-observance of canonical form. Furthermore, in the case of a mixed 
marriage, it is quite conceivable that the non-Catholic party is in good 
faith, not understanding the canonical import of essential form. Even 
an ill-instructed Catholic could fulfil this condition of good faith. This 
view point has been accepted by many in the circumstances in which we 
live, both by reason of its intrinsic value and because it would preclude 
some pretext for offence to non-Catholics, who must regard the Church’s 
laws concerning mixed marriages as somewhat harsh. 

On the other hand, many canonists held that the notion should not 
have any wider application than it was accorded in pre-Codal law. This 
opinion was based, in the first place, upon the general rules concerning 
the reconciling of the new and old laws (Canon 6). Furthermore, they 
repeated the argument previously accepted, that there was not even the 
species of a marriage in the case under consideration, or, at least, that 
the required good faith could not be verified beyond all doubt in the 
external forum. 

This view has received some support from official interpretations 
of some other canons. The impediment of public propriety arises from 
an invalid marriage, whether consummated or not, and from public or 
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notorious concubinage (Canon 1078). The Code Commission was 
asked “whether by virtue of Canon 1078, the impediment of public pro- 
priety arises from the mere so-called civil act of marrigae between those 
persons mentioned in Canon 1099, 1, independently of the fact of cohabi- 
tation”. The reply was in the negative. The implication of this reply 
was that a civil marriage contracted by a party bound to the canonical 
form was not recognised even as a “matrimonium invalidum”, at least 
for the legal effects of Canon 1078. There was not even the species of a 
marriage in such a case. 

Similarly, the Code Commission had given a reply concerning the 
procedure to be adopted by an Ordinary in declaring such a marriage 
null. In the fifth book of the Code the rules for formal judicial proced- 
ure are set out in detail. Then special provision is made in Canon 1990 
for a summary form of judicial procedure in certain specified cases—the 
“excepted cases”. If an impediment of disparity of cult, orders, solemn 
vow of chastity, valid marriage bond, consanguinity, affinity or spiritual 
relationship rendered a marriage invalid, and the existence of the im- 
pediment can be proved from a certain and authentic document which 
cannot be contradicted or objected to, and there is the same certainty 
that no dispensation from these impediments was granted, the formali- 
ties of a regular trial need not be observed; after consulting the Defen- 
der of the Bond and having cited the parties, the Ordinary may declare 
the nullity of the marriage (Canon 1990). It seemed to follow that no 
provision had been made for the use of summary procedure in cases of 
marriage which is null through being contracted “extra ecclesiam”. 

Accordingly, queries were presented to the Code Commission, 
which replied that cases of this kind require neither judicial process of 
any kind nor the intervention of the Defender of the Bond, but are to 
be settled by the Ordinary himself, or by the pastor after consulting the 
Ordinary, in the preliminary investigation prior to the celebration of the 
marriage, mentioned in Canon 1019 and the following canons. Again, 
by implication, the marriage contracted without any semblance of 
observing the law of canonical form is reckoned to have not even the 
species of a marriage. 

It is interesting to note that in the Marriage Laws of the Oriental 
Church, promulgated in a recent edition of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
the notion of putative marriage has been clarified by the addition of the 
words “coram ecclesia” after “celebratum fuerit”. 

It is not surprising that the Code Commission, replying to a query 
concerning putative marriage in our Code only a few months after the 
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publication of the marriage laws of the Eastern Church, should have 
canonised the same restricted interpretation. 

‘  Q.: “Is only a marriage celebrated before the Church to be under- 
stood in the word “celebratum” of Canon 1015, 4”. 

A.: “In the affirmative”. 

Thus the view is now untenable that some marriages contracted 
“extra ecclesiam” by those bound to the canonical form may be reckon- 
ed as putative and their offspring as legitimate. 

Marriages of those not bound to Canonical Form. 

Before the Code, several canonists admitted that an invalid mar- 
riage, contracted in good faith, but without the ecclesiastical form, by 
persons not bound to that form, could be putative. It would seem reas- 
onable that this view may be sustained now, without any offence to the 
reply of the Code Commission. Such a marriage has the species of a 
true contract before the law. 


II—RELIGIOUS AND LETTERS OF CONSCIENCE. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


There is a general rule in all religious institutes that all incoming 
and outgoing letters are subject to the Superior’s inspection. 

Canon Law makes certain exceptions to this. Cfr. Can. 611. 

Theologians generally agree to a further exception, that Superiors 
must not read letters dealing with matters of conscience, except where 
they have serious grounds for suspecting abuse: this obligation would 
seem to bind sub gravi, the reason evidently being that a religious does 
not renounce the natural right to a secret so intimate as a matter of 
conscience. 

If the Constitutions of a Religious Institute say that a Superior 
can read letters marked ‘‘Conscience”, should not that constitution be 
amended ? 

Until it is amended, if subjects have good reason for believing that 
Superiors do read letters marked “Conscience”, are they free to evade 
the constitution, so long as they are able to avoid scandal in so doing? 

If Superiors open letters not marked “Conscience”, and see while 
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reading that they treat of matters of conscience, are they not bound to 
cease reading at once? 


AFRICANUS. 
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REPDY: 

The Code of Canon Law establishes for religious subjects one 
specified immunity from inspection of letters by Superiors. By impli- 
cation, therefore, it indicates that subjects’ letters are open to inspec- 
tion generally. This is stated explicitly, as a rule, in the Rules and Con- 
stitutions of each religious institute. 

The immunity referred to is expressed in Canon 611. All religious 
may freely send letters, free from all control, to the Holy See; to the 
legate of their country (Apostolic Delegate) ; to their Cardinal Protec- 
tor; to their higher superiors; to their local superior, when he is absent ; 
to the local Ordinary; to the regular superior on whom they depend. 
The Code does not specify any other exemption. Therefore, whatever 
immunity is to be accorded to letters marked “Conscience”? must be de- 
termined by reference to the particular rules of an institute and by 
applying the rules of moral theology. 


The rules and constitutions of any religious order or congregation 
are approved by the Holy See. Therefore, any amendment to the docu- 
ment must be approved by the same authority. If a religious considers 
that the rules of his institute embody something which is “‘unconstitu- 
tional” in the Church, his remedy lies in an approach to the proper 
authority and not in evading the rule in question, even though scandal is 
provided against. 

It is possible that our correspondent’s difficulty arises from in- 
accurate interpretation of the rule. Vidal, for instance, observes that 
abuses may arise if letters marked “Conscience” are quite immune from 
inspection. Therefore, he declares, Superiors may issue a general pro- 
hibition against the sending or receiving of such letters without a special 
permission. If a Superior grants such a permission he is bound not to 
read the letters in question. (Vidal, De Religiosis, n. 382). Similarly 
Creusen: “If the superior authorises the sending or receiving of letters: 
of ‘conscience’, he is not allowed to read them”. (Religious Men and 
Women in the Code, n. 295). 

Without endeavouring to reply directly to the queries of 
AFRICANUS, it is hoped that the term of a solution may be found in the 
foregoing remarks. It is plain that a superior should exercise real dis- 
cretion in regard to reading amy letters of a subject and that secrecy 
must be observed as to what is read in accordance with the principles 
laid down by moralists. In regard to matters of conscience a superior 
should exercise the utmost discretion and prudence, particularly in view 
of the Church’s laws concerning manifestation of conscience. 
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III—CHILD OF NON-CATHOLIC PARENTS BAPTIZED BY 
CATHOLIC NURSE IN DANGER OF DEATH. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

I would be grateful for your comments on the following case. 

A child of non-Catholic parents is baptized in a private hospital by 
a Catholic nurse, as it appeared to be in imminent danger of death. 

Should its Baptism be recorded in the Parish Baptismal Register? 

Is such a child, should it recover and be reared in heresy, to be 
considered as bound by the new marriage legislation that became effec- 
tive since lst January, 1949? 

QUAERENS. 
REPLY. 

In a certain sense any person who receives Baptism validly may be 
said to be baptized in the Catholic Church and to become a member 
thereof, because administration of Baptism is an exclusive right of the 
Catholic Church (Can. 87). 

However, in applying some of her laws, the Church exempts cer- 
tain members from their provisions. Thus, for instance, in applying 
the laws concerning disparity of worship and canonical form of marriage 
the legislator identifies as a more restricted class of the faithful those 
who are “baptizati in ecclesia Catholica”. 

Stating the matter in the well-known terms of sacramental theol- 
ogy, we may say that every valid Baptism places its recipient amongst 
those baptized in the Catholic Church, in view of the “finis operis” of 
the Sacrament, while, by reason of the “finis operantis”, it may entitle 
him to be classified as baptized in the Catholic Church or baptized in 
some sect. Thus, a person who receives Baptism in adult age is said 
to be “baptized in the Catholic Church” according to his own intention, 
stated explicitly or tacitly, of being aggregated to the membership of the 
Catholic Church. Normally, an adult is reckoned to be baptized in that 
church from whose minister he freely requests Baptism. In the case of 
infants a decision must be made in view of the intention of the parents 
or of those who take their place; in the absence of parents or lawful 
guardians, the minister’s intention will be the determining factor. Thus, 
normally, the matter will be clear from the fact that parents freely pre- 
sent the infant for Baptism to the minister of a certain church. 

Difficulties arise in regard to children of non-Catholics, baptized 
by a Catholic. An infant of non-Catholic parents may be baptized law- 
fully, even despite the objection of parents, if the infant’s danger of 
death is such that it may be judged prudently that the infant will die 
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before reaching the age of reason. Apart from this case, the child of 
non-Catholic parents may be baptized lawfully if parents or guardians 
(or at least one of them) consent, or if there are no parents or guard- 
ians, etc. (Canons 750-751). 

Now if an infant of non-Catholic parents receives Baptism from a 
Catholic minister unlawfully, in view of the foregoing canons, and sub- 
sequently is brought up outside the Catholic religion, he should be 
reckoned as a non-Catholic. On the other hand, if Baptism was admin- 
istered lawfully, even though the subsequent upbringing was not in the 
Catholic religion, it seems reasonable to conclude that such a person 
must be classified as “in ecclesia Catholica baptizatus”. The weight of 
authority supports this view but it cannot be claimed that it is beyond 
all doubt, especially for the case submitted by QuaERENS. Authors 
generally point to a particular decision of the Holy Office which 
supports this view. 

“A child of infidel parents was baptized in infancy in danger of 
death, by a Catholic doctor. The fact of his Baptism remained unknown 
to him and to his parents. He was educated in infidelity and towards 
the close of the year 1918, married an infidel woman. Having separated 
from her because of adultery on her part, he now learns of his Baptism, 
and desires to marry a Catholic. Whereupon the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda was asked: 

Whether the marriage contracted by this man towards the close of 
1918 was valid. 

Reply—The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office has examined 
the matrimonial case, and has replied that this marriage is to be declared 
null because of the impediment of disparity of cult”. (Reported by 
Bouscaren, Digest I). 


SHOULD THIS BAPTISM BE RECORDED IN PARISH 
REGISTER? 


QuaERENSs asks should such a Baptism be recorded in the parish 
register. It cannot be stated categorically that the law requires it unless 
it can be stated without reserves that the infant has been “baptized in 
the Catholic Church”. However, in view of the strong probability of 
the opinion it would be a wise and commendable course to make the 
appropriate entry. The opinion may be established by official interpre- 
tation or decision at some future date; in any case, the fact of Baptism 
may need to be proved. 
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IS THIS PARTY BOUND BY CANONICAL FORM? 

The second query of QUAERENs concerns the application of the 
amended Canon 1099, 2, to such a case (Vide A.C.R., April, 1949). 
Again the reply must be given with some degree of reserve until it may 
be stated categorically that such an infant has been “baptized in the 
Catholic Church”. 

JAMES CARROLL. 


Liturgy 


NOTES CONCERNING THE CHURCH AND ITS 
FURNISHINGS. 


We feel confident that some notes on the various articles of furnish- 
ing that are required in every church will prove both interesting and 
useful. At times accurate information which is urgently required is not 
readily available. In the hope that some help may be offered to aid in 
the more correct observance of the prescriptions of the Church, these 
lines have been written. 

The main divisions of the church would be: The Sanctuary, the 
Nave, the Transepts (if any), the Baptistery, and to these may be added 
the Sacristy and the Nathex or Porch. 

In this number we intend to deal with the Sanctuary and its most 
important feature, the High Altar. 

Unless the configuration of the site makes it impracticable, the 
church building will run East and West, the Altar being at the Eastern 
end (cf. Plenary Council, 1937, dec. n. 492). The designation High 
Altar means that it is the main altar of the Church: it is at this altar that 
the principal liturgical functions take place, and the Blessed Sacrament 
is usually reserved (Can. 1268, par. 2). 

An altar is essentially a table for the offering of the Holy Sacrifice. 
It may be immovable or movable. A movable altar is merely a conse- 
crated stone or slab which is placed on a structure having the shape of 
an altar, made frequently of wood or sometimes of metal or stone. In 
the altar stone is cut a cavity for the relics which are placed therein 
when the stone is consecrated. This cavity, which is permanently clos- 
ed by a thin slab of stone cemented in, should be on the top or bottom 
surface of the stone; it is not permissible to insert the relics in a cavity 
made in the side or edge of the altar stone. It is most important that 
the stone should be large enough to hold the host and the greater part 
of the chalice. When the stone is not to be carried about for station 
Masses but is to rest permanently on the altar of the church, it is more 
convenient to have it much larger than the bare minimum size. To 
obviate the danger of spilling the chalice, it is usual to let the stone into 
the table of the altar. If this is done, it is well to leave it an eighth or even 
a smaller fraction of an inch above the level of the table so that its out- 
line will be evident to the celebrant when he comes to say Mass. It is 
unwise to cut a cavity in the table of an altar of stone, which is destined 
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for consecration, as when the time comes for the consecration it will be 
found that it is exactly in the place where a small sepulchre is required 
for the relics. A much better procedure is to have a wooden cover 
made the exact size of the altar table and to leave a place for the stone 
to fit correctly. 

A fixed or immovable altar is made of stone. It consists of two 
parts—the table and the base—which are consecrated per modum untus. 
The table should be of one piece of natural stone. No particular stone 
is prescribed, but it should be firm and solid so that it will not easily 
crumble or break. The supports also must be of natural stone, but they 
need not be of the same kind of stone as the mensa, nor is it required 
that they be of one piece. Other materials, for instance bricks or con- 
crete, may be used to help in the supporting of the table, but there must 
be a continuous structure of stone running from the mensa to the floor, 
at least at the four corners where the Bishop anoints the union at the 
ceremony of consecration. The base of the altar may be a block of stone, 
when there would be no need for the columns. Usually the relics are 
placed in a sepulchre which is cut into the table of the altar, at the 
centre, somewhat towards the front. Should the substructure be solid, 
the relics may be placed therein at the front or back, or even in the top— 
in which last case, no covering or small slab will be required for the 
sepulchre, as the table itself will serve the purpose. As it is-the wish of 
the Church that parochial churches should, as far as possible, be conse- 
crated, and at least the High Altar be consecrated with the church 
(can. 1165, par. 5), it is well to attend to the liturgical requirements 
when the altar is made, and thus save further expense and trouble when 
the time arrives for the ceremony of consecration. 

A fixed altar should have its own Titular, and in the case of the 
High Altar, this must be the same as that of the church. A picture or 
image of the Titular should be over the altar. (Plenary Council, dec. 
496). 

THE TABERNACLE. 

According to the Caeremoniale Episcoporum (lib. 1, cap. XII, 8) 
in Cathedral churches, the Blessed Sacrament is reserved in an altar 
distinct from the High Altar where the episcopal functions take place. 
The same rule is considered opportune according to the Code (can. 
1268, par 3). In parochial churches, however, it will generally be 
reserved at the High Altar (ibid. and dec. 505 of Plen. Council). 

The safe or chest in which the Blessed Sacrament is kept is called 
the Tabernacle, and when covered, as it should be, on all sides by its 
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veil, it has the appearance of a “Tent”. It should be solidly and well 
constructed of wood, metal or stone, and permanently and securely fixed 
to the altar at the centre, sufficiently back from the edge of the table to 
enable the priest to spread the corporal, and not so far that he cannot 
reach to remove the sacred vessels which it contains. No particular 
shape has been laid down for the tabernacle: we would expect it to be 
in harmony with the style of architecture that has been followed in the 
church and the altar. If the top of the tabernacle be made dome-shaped 
the veil can easily be arranged to cover it and thus give the tent-like 
appearance. The top of the dome may be surmounted by a cross or an 
emblem of the Risen Christ or of the Blessed Sacrament. Particular 
attention is to be devoted to the door to ensure that it is strong and not 
easily forced open—a point which was stressed by the S. Congregation 
of Sacraments in the Instruction on the diligent custody of the Blessed 
Sacrament (1938). The use of a “safe” inside the outer tabernacle is 
permitted, and in some cases is enjoined by local law; while revolving 
doors are in keeping with the liturgical prescriptions. The front of the 
docr is decorated by some appropriate emblem. The use of curtains in- 
side the door is not prescribed, but the interior of the tabernacle should 
be lined with wood gilded or covered with white silk. 

The exterior veil is of obligation, prescribed by the Roman Ritual 
(Tit. IV, cap. 1, n. 6) and the S. Congregation of Rites. It may be 
made of any suitable material: silk, cotton, wool, gold or silver cloth. 
The colour is white or that corresponding to the office of the day (with 
the exception that black is never used, but violet or white in its place). 
The veil is an unmistakable sign of the presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, a sign that is never used to show anything else than that the 
Blessed Sacrament is in the tabernacle. Lamps are used as a mark of 
devotion to the saints and are lighted before their images and altars 
dedicated in their honour, and so while at least one lamp must burn 
always before the Blessed Sacrament, the sanctuary lamp in itself is 
not an unfailing sign of the presence of the consecrated Species. The 
veil should cover the whole tabernacle. Often one sees a small curtain 
hanging over the door of the tabernacle. This is an attempt to fulfil the 
law, and though it does not altogether succeed, it is better than nothing. 
The fact that many churches have tabernacles containing the Blessed 
Sacrament which are not covered by the veil does not constitute an 
argument against its use. Frequently enough in these cases the taber- 
nacle has been so constructed at the beginning that it is almost impos- 
sible to do anything now to remedy matters. A growing consciousness 
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of what is required may secure an avoidance of such oversights in the 
future. Nothing is to be placed over the tabernacle except the crucifix. 
It is not permitted to erect over the tabernacle an irremovable throne 
for exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, but the throne should be erect- 
ed merely for the exposition and taken away afterwards (Plenary 
Council, dec. 508). 

Finally, the tabernacle is used to contain only the Blessed 
Sacrament. Unpurified sacred vessels may be left there till an oppor- 
tunity is presented to purify them. Relics of the Saints or even of the 
true Cross, holy oils, etc., are not to be placed in the tabernacle. The 
floor of the tabernacle should be covered with a blessed corporal; and 
the tabernacle itself blessed with the formula to be found in the Roman 
Ritual (VIII. 23). 

In our next issue we will treat of the candle-sticks, crucifix, altar 
cloths, etc. 


R. DONOHOE. 


QUERIES. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

1. If a newly consecrated Host or a ciborium be on the corporal, 
should the celebrant genuflect when he opens the tabernacle to with- 
draw the lunette or a consecrated ciborium? 

2. When a ciborium has been purified and placed outside the 
corporal, should it be covered with the ciborium veil ? 

PRESBYTER. 
REPLY: 

It does not seem possible to give a certain reply to either of the 
above questions. In our opinion, the answer to both would be “No”. 

1. The priest has accustomed himself to genuflecting when he 
opens the tabernacle, and generally it is the correct thing to do, out of 
reverence for the Blessed Sacrament Which is contained therein. But 
if It is already on the corporal, and has been the object of all the rever- 
ences which have been made since the Consecration of the Mass, to 
genuflect again would seem superfluous, especially as It is not rendered 
more visible by opening the door. Rev. Laurence J. O’Connell, in his 
valuable work, “The Book of Ceremonies” (Milwaukee, 1944, p. 72), 
gives as a principle that the celebrant at Mass genuflects “whenever he 
veils or unveils the Blessed Sacrament in a notable degree. Therefore 
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he genuflects....when he has opened the tabernacle door to take out 
the Blessed Sacrament” ; but in foot-note on the same page he remarks: 
“There is a dispute about the application of this principle. Callewaert, 
p. 32, ft. 47, holds that no genuflection should be made after opening 
the tabernacle door, if the Blessed Sacrament is already on the mensa. 
This opinion seems reasonable and is certainly much simpler”. At the 
conclusion of Exposition, when about to replace the Lunette in the 
tabernacle, the priest or deacon does not genuflect on opening the door. 
It seems to us that the circumstances are somewhat similar: in both 
cases the tabernacle containing the consecrated Species is opened while 
the Blessed Sacrament is also on the Altar. 

2. The answer to the second query depends on another question: 
Why is the ciborium veiled? If it be out of reverence for the sacred 
vessels which should not be exposed to the gaze of men, then the veil 
should be placed on the purified ciborium. On the other hand, if the 
reason for the veil is to indicate the presence of the consecrated Hosts, 
the veil should not be placed over the ciborium. The Roman Ritual 
(Tit. IV, cap. 1, 5) prescribes that the consecrated particles be kept 
in a pyx...covered with a silk veil, which is suitably ornamented. The 
Ritus Servandus of the Missal (II, 3) makes no mention of a veil for 
the ciborium at the beginning of Mass, when it does not yet contain the 
Blessed Sacrament. At a High Mass, the ciborium after purification 
would be carried to the credence and hidden behind the humeral veil 
which covers the chalice; but at Low Mass, we think it is not correct 
to put over it the veil which was on it while in the tabernacle. Unless 
veils are to be multiplied contrary to the old philosophical axiom entia 
non sunt multiplicanda, etc., the ciborium can be left without a veil till 
the end of Mass, when it is removed. 


* i * a 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Some years ago, the Stations of the Cross were erected liturgically 
on the walls of the corridor of a Convent, as the Oratory was at that 
time too small. The Oratory has recently been enlarged, and there is 
ample accommodation on the walls for the fourteen Stations. May the 
crosses, etc., be removed by a tradesman and still retain the Indulgences, 
or is it necessary to have them liturgically erected again? If so, are the 
crosses and pictures to be blessed again, seeing they are the same as 
those used before? CAPPELLANUS. 
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Dear Rev. Sir, 

When erecting the Stations of the Way of the Cross, if the crosses 
are fixed to the frames of the pictures, must the frames be attached to 
the wall by some such means as a screw, or is it sufficient to hang them 
in the same way as pictures are usually arranged on a wall? 

ANXIOUS. 
REPLY. 

1. It seems that the stations will have to be erected anew, and the 
ceremony of erection for the Indulgences requires the blessing at least 
of the crosses. These, then, will have to be blessed again. 

As is well known, the Indulgences for the Way of Cross are 
attached to the fourteen wooden crosses. Usually there is a picture or 
some representation of the incident of each station as a help to the 
meditation on the Passion of our Lord which should accompany the per- 
formance of this devotion. The pictures, however, are not necessary. 
If they are provided they may be blessed, but this blessing does not 
pertain to the validity of the erection. The actual fixing of the crosses 
(and pictures) to the wall of the Church or other place where the 
stations are erected may be done by any person, either before or after 
the canonical erection. The Indulgences would seem to be both real 
and local. They are real because they are attached to the crosses, and 
local because if the crosses are taken to another locality, they lose the 
Indulgences. | What then constitutes erection of the stations of the 
Cross? The blessing of the crosses in the place where they are to 
remain. If they are taken down, v.g., to repair or paint the wall, and 
then replaced, they retain the Indulgences; but if they are put up in 
another place, they would have to be blessed, i.e., erected again by a 
priest who has the requisite faculty. It may be asked if a new blessing 
is needed when the Stations are merely changed to a new position 
within the same house, as in the case submitted. A reply of the S. Con- 
gregation of Indulgences (26th Sept., 1892, A.S.S. XXV) to the fol- 
lowing question would seem to leave no doubt :— 


Whether to gain the Indulgences a new erection of the Way of the Cross is 
necessary, especially if the change of Oratory is made to a place close to the old 
Oratory, for example if it is to a room adjacent to the former Oratory, but 
entirely separate from it, or to another floor of the same house, which is used by 
the same person as a dwelling? ‘ 


Answer: In the affirmative; or it is necessary to have the erection anew as 
follows from several answers of the S. Congregation. 


The circumstances seem to be parallel. If the stations are changed 
to another part of the house, because the oratory, in which they are, is 
changed, they need to be re-erected. A pari, when they are moved from 
a corridor to the chapel, the same would apparently hold good. 
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2. There is no rule as to how the crosses or pictures are to be 
attached to the wall of the place where they are erected. The crosses 
may be placed on the wall independently, in which case they will prob- 
ably be nailed or screwed; or they may be fixed to the top of the frame 
of the picture. The normal way of placing a picture on a wall is to 
hang it. Physically very little effort would be required to move it, but 
morally it is considered as a permanent thing. If, then, the crosses are 
attached to the pictures and these are hung, all the requirements will be 
observed. It is to be noted that from time to time, the Holy See grants 
a sanatio for stations of the Way of the Cross which have for whatever 
reason been erected invalidly. To the best of our information, the last 
sanatio was given on 12th March, 1938 (4.A.S. 1938, p. 111). 


EXPLANATION OF CEREMONIES DURING MASS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Could you please give me some information as to whether the 
custom of explaining the Ceremonies or catechizing children during 
Mass is approved. Also, is it lawful to read parts of the Holy Mass in 
the vernacular to the Congregation ? 

Vox CLAMANTIS. 
REPLY. 

We are unable to find any authentic declaration on the first point 
raised by our correspondent. It would seem to us a strange custom to 
explain the catechism during Mass, as the children could neither attend 
to the Mass nor listen to the instruction. The normal thing is for the 
Mass to be interrupted at the time of the instruction—after the gospel. 
If a priest other than the celebrant takes the pulpit, the latter sits and 
waits till the instruction is over. It would be a very difficult thing for 
the priest at the altar to continue, especially at the secret parts, while 
another was speaking to the congregation. With regard to explaining 
the ceremonies of the Mass, we understand that on very rare occasions, 
y.g., during a Mission, the Mass is sometimes explained to the children. 
This, too, is a source of distraction to the priest, but its results would 
likely be so beneficial that he would tolerate it once—for the sake of the 
greater good. 

We do not think that parts of the Holy Mass should be read to 
the congregation while the Sacrifice is in progress. While there is no 
express prohibition against it that we can discover, it seems reasonable 
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to apply to this practice the words of the S. Congregation of Rites on 


another question. The S. Congregation was asked: 


Is the practice to be approved according to which the faithful assisting at 
Mass read aloud the Secrets, the Canon, and the very words of Consecration, all 
of which except for a few words of the Canon should, according to the Rubrics, be 
said secretly by the Priest himself? 

The answer is: No; nor can the faithful who assist at Mass be permitted 
something which is forbidden by the Rubrics to priests celebrating, who say the 
words of the Canon secretly, for the sake of greater reverence towards the 
Sacred Mysteries, and to enhance the veneration, modesty and devotion of the 
faithful towards these Mysteries; hence the proposed practice is to be reprobrated 
as an abuse, and if it has been introduced anywhere it is to be entirely removed. 
(A.A.S. XIV, 505). 

It is true that we have here the question of the prayers said secretly 


by the priest being recited aloud by the people; but the same principle 
would hold, that when the Rubrics direct the priest to pray secretly out 
of reverence for the sacred Mysteries, no one else should pray aloud. 
It seems also that we may apply here the words of the S. Congregation 
to another question on the same date (4th Aug., 1922) : 


The mind is: Things that are in themselves licit are sometimes not expedient, 
owing to the difficulties that may easily arise...especially on account of the dis- 
turbances which the priests who celebrate and the people who assist may experi- 
ence to the disadvantage of the sacred action and of the Rubrics. 


JAMES MADDEN. 
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Homiletics 


THE HOLY NAME PLEDGE. 


In that pledge, which it is our privilege to recite as members of 
the oldest sodality in the Church, are contained the sublime words: 
“I dedicate my manhood to the honour of the Sacred Name of 
Jesus”. Let us this evening meditate upon the meaning of these beauti- 
ful words. “Dedicate” means to consecrate, to make holy, to set aside 
for sacred purposes. And that which we thus resolve to use holily 
for God’s glory and the honour of the Sacred Name is our man- 
hood: that thing which is our nature as men, which distinguishes us 
from animals, from children and from womankind. In each of these 
senses we consecrate ourselves to the devout service of God and to the 
faithful observance of His Law. 

That which sets men apart from the brute creation is the god- 


like faculty of reason. God made man to his own image and likeness, 


creating him as an intelligent being free to choose and responsible for 
his choice. The animals have no reason. They are the slaves of their 
instincts. They act in accordance with their natures by necessity, 
having no freedom of choice and hence are not morally responsible 
for their actions. There is an unbridgeable gap between the animal 
and man; and the divine gift of intelligence makes man the Lord of 
Creation and the Master of himself. By our pledge we proclaim 
our fixed and inviolable determination never to abdicate from this 
god-given dignity, and this out of loyalty to Him that gave it. 
Unhappily, it is possible for a man to overturn the+throne of 
reason within him and to drag his regal dignity through the mire. 


The strong drink, in itself good and useful as is everything which the 
Bounty of God provides, is turned by immoderate indulgence into a 
drug to stupify and degrade, into a poison to pervert and destroy. The 


good servant can become a tyrannical master. How disgusting, how 
contemptible a spectacle is the drunkard! Where is the nobility of man 
in this besotted beast—where the divine faculty of understanding in this 
sodden brain—where the responsibility and freedom of action in this 
grotesque thing that cannot even control its movements? Shakespeare 
wondered at the folly of it: “Oh, that men should put an enemy in 
their mouths to steal away their brains! that we should with joy, revel 


and applaud, transform ourselves into beasts”. The poet does less than 
justice to the beasts, for they in their unreasoning way fulfil the 
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law of their Creator, but the drunkard unleashes passions that drag 
him into countless enormities and sins. | Drunkenness in its hideous 
indignity is a shameful sin in itself; is the cause of many other 
insults to God’s majesty, and is the source of untold sorrow and 
misery to others. The badge we wear, with its emblem of Christ’s 
name, should be to us a constant reminder to be on our guard 
against the insidious beginnings of this vice, and in time of temp- 
tation our pledge should echo warningly in our ears: “I dedicate 
my manhood to the honour of the Sacred Name of Jesus”. 

Our pledge may be understood in a second sense. We are 
men, not children, and by dedicating our manhood to Christ, we 
promise to discharge faithfully and well the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of growu men. We bear the burden of certain duties to others. 
Married men are bound to provide, as far as lies in their power, all 
that is necessary for the bodily and spiritual welfare of their depen- 
dents. By divine appointment a man is the head of his family, and 
he cannot abdicate that dignity and thrust upon his wife all respon- 
sibility for the proper care and supervision of his children. His 
most important duty to them is to provide for their religious train- 
ing and upbringing. A man who, through neglect or perversity, 
puts obstacles in the way of his children’s salvation by shirking the 
paternal duty of correction, by showing them bad example or by sending 
them unnecessarily to a non-Catholic school bears terrible guilt in the 
sight of Almighty God. 

As far as the temporal things are concerned, a man is bound 
to provide as far as his means allow for the comfort and well- 
being of his family. He is not bound to drive himself into an early 
grave to enable his family to enjoy all the luxuries of more prosperous 
neighbours—a thing some wives and children seem to expect—but he is 
obliged to maintain them in the security and comfort befitting his station 
in life. 

Single men are not free from family obligations. If they are 
living at home, they do not completely discharge their duties by giving 
some meagre sum to their parents for their board. It is indeed right 
and proper for them to save up in order to provide for their own 
future, but their parents have earned the right to some recompense 
for all they have done for them; they do not deserve to be treated as 
the proprietors of a cheap boarding-house. Aged and needy parents 
have a strict right to be maintained and cared for by their children. 
There are men, who themselves well-to-do, allow their parents unassist- 
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ed to eke out a miserable existence on the pension. Such neglect is 
abominable before God. 

All Catholic men, married or single, have a duty towards the 
maintenance of the Church. None who are in receipt of income are 
excused from contributing, according to their means, to the various 
Church collections and appeals. Too many, especially of the 
younger men, seem to imagine that a coin on the plate on Sundays 
exhausts their liabilities. The Church appeals in vain to them for 
support of Her multifarious works of charity and religion. Their 
neglect of their obligations as members of the team throws a heavier 
burden on their fellow Catholics. 

Now all these obligations require that a man make prudent and 
proper use of his income. And here a warning must be sounded 
against the national indulgence in gambling. Gambling is not evil 
in itself, and, in moderation, cannot be condemned. But there are 
many who are so fascinated by it as an amusement or so deluded by 
it as a means of making a fortune that they risk far more than they 
can afford. There are many families kept poor and many tradespeople 
defrauded by the weekly squandering of wages on the horses or the 
dogs. When gambling results in injury to the rights of others it is 
definitely sinful, and for some men there is no safe course but total 
abstention. 

A man has duties as a citizen. Our Lord commands us to render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s: a Catholic is bound to loyal 
fulfilment of his obligations to the State. During the War Catholics 
discharged their duty to the Nation with energy, with loyalty, and 
with courage. But peace has its obligations no less onerous than war. 
A man who was prepared to die for his country ought to be prepared 
to live for it. We have with toil and tears, sweat and blood, defended 
our heritage from the invader: we must now preserve it from the foe 
within. We have in this country over a century and a half built up a 
system of society which, for all its faults, gives to the ordinary man a 
better “deal” than he has elsewhere or at other times enjoyed. The 
wealth won by toil and courage from this unwilling continent was here 
more evenly distributed and more plentiful than in older lands. As 
Catholics, as citizens, as men we have the duty of preserving what has 
been achieved, and of transmitting it intact to future generations. We 
have the obligation of righting the wrongs that still remain, of making 
what is good still better. Otherwise the sacrifices of the War, the 
lives of the fallen are gone for nothing. There are those who plot to 
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overthrow constituted authority, to destroy the free way of life we 
fought to preserve. Upon us all there is placed the duty of resisting 
their aggression, of foiling their plans. We are faced with enemies 
who hide not in the jungle, but in a smoke-screen of pretence, who 
under the guise of a social movement mask a foreign conspiracy 
against our nation and our freedom. Will we stand by, idle and 
apathetic, while they “whiteant” our political structure and gain con- 
trol of our industrial organization? Or shall we be men, and play a 
man’s part in the political, social, and economic life of our country? 
Whatever your political allegiance you have a duty to see that your 
party is honest, its candidates competent, its programme sound. You 
owe it to Australia and to your children to take an active part in the 
affairs of your trade union or professional association, to supervise 
its policies and to elect to its offices men loyal to this country and 
to our way of life. Don’t leave it to the other fellow; it is your 
business as a Catholic, as an Australian, as a man. As men, there- 
fore, we have obligations to our families, to our Church and to our 
country and we pledge ourselves to loyal fulfillment of these obligations 
when we dedicate our manhood to the honour of the Sacred Name. | 

Lastly, our pledge consecrates us to the high ideal of Christian 
purity. The powerful sex desire, the mutual love of man and 
woman is implanted in human nature by its Creator. Sex, like 
all God’s works, is good and holy, and designed for high and noble 
objectives. To carry on the human race and to give both man and 
woman fuller and deeper lives in faithful companionship—for these 
ends “male and female He created them”. Of its nature sex can find 
its perfect fulfillment only in the permanent union of man and woman, 
and this natural institution of marriage Our Divine Lord raised to the 
supernatural dignity of a sacrament. The Catholic Church condemns 
alike the cheating misuse of sex in marriage, and its degradation by 
indulgence outside of wedlock. But amongst non-Catholics there has 
been a loss of faith in Christian teaching and pagan standards of behav- 
iour have become prevalent in the community. The Catholic must be 
on his guard lest he be infected by the contaminated atmosphere of 
the world in which he lives. By his pledge the Holy Name man re- 
affirms his belief in the teachings of Christ and re-dedicates himself to 
observance of the law of God. If married, he will reject and abhor 
infidelity, and steadfastly refuse to conform to the pagan attitude to- 
wards limitation of the family. If single, he will set a shining example 
of purity to his associates. Ever before his eyes he will keep the image 
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of Mary Immaculate, the ideal of womankind, and never will he de- 
grade the dignity of woman by using her for the gratification of selfish 
and sinful appetites. 

All this we imply, to all this we pledge ourselves when we dedi- 
cate our manhood to the honour of the Sacred Name of Jesus. And 
we beg that He will keep us faithful to these pledges until death. 


W. BAKER. 
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The recent announcement of the Pope’s intention to canonize 
Blessed Joan of Valois, Queen of France, is a striking example of the 
tenacious memory of the Church. On the Last Day, if it may be so put, 

her contemporaries are going to be very amazed. The 
ST. JOAN future St. Joan was the daughter of Louis XI. Scott 
OF VALOIS. in Quentin Durward has established the legend of 

Louis XI, that cruel figure engaged in mumbling 
prayers, in touching the relics, which adorned his hat, and busy, too, 
caging a cardinal, Balue, in a real steel cage. Destroy the legend with 
Pierre Champion, Louis XI remains a distressful character. His 
daughter, Joan, was a pathetic hunchback, lacking health and womanly 
grace. To block the chances of descent from Louis of Orléans, it is said 
that Louis XI forced his poor daughter on Orléans.!_ By this cruel act 
Louis XI exposed Joan to a life of misery. Pure and good she was, but 
ill, weak, lacking all beauty, for as Joan said, so pathetically, “qu’elle 
savait bien qu’elle n était pas aussi belle ni aussi bien faite que beaucoup 
d'autres femmes”. For twenty-two years Louis of Orléans lived his 
own stormy life, hardly thinking of his wife, who was wife only in 
name. No more would have been heard of this private unhappiness, 
except, by an accident, Louis of Orléans in 1498 became King of France, 
Louis XII. At once the King took steps to remove from his life this 
shadow of the past. He asked Alexander VI to annul the marriage; 


_1Louts XI, by Pierre Champion, London, n.d., p. 251, and note of translator, 
“His object was to prevent Louis of Orléans, who was heir-presumptive to the 
throne, from having legitimate children.” 
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he sought the Red Hat for George d’Amboise; he offered great prizes 
to Caesar Borgia. We are definitely in the Renaissance, but two years 
from the Holy Year of 1500, when the ardent pilgrims could gaze upon 
the smiling Pope, watch the sinister Duke Caesar, deep in black Borgia 
politics, ride in triumph through the Roman streets. The Pope set up 
a judicial commission to examine the King’s business.2 Naturally 
Louis XII wished that the Pope would annul the marriage without the 
publicity of a judicial enquiry; and for that purpose, he dangled a 
duchy and a bride for Caesar before the Pope’s eyes. Few loved Caesar; 
but Alexander VI (and Machiavelli) adored him. So the French gifts 
were gladly accepted; the Red Hat was sent to the King’s adviser, 
George d’Amboise; the dispensation to marry Anne of Britanny, widow 
of Charles VIII, was placed in Louis XII’s hands. To the honour of 
the Pope, only one thing was refused, the annulment of the marriage 
with Joan of Valois. The wretched trial went on to the disgust of 
those who pitied the hapless queen. Many canonical objections against 
the validity of the marriage were urged by the French canonists. One 
was decisive: the incapacity of Joan and the non-consummation of the 
marriage. With her gentle humility, Joan answered the cruel questions 
of the enthusiastic canonists, even declaring herself ready to submit 
to an examination by matrons (which St. Joan of Arc had had to 
endure), but finally she was spared this, by saying that she submitted 
herself to the oath of the King. Louis XII at once swore to the non- 
consummation of the marriage; the Court declared the marriage 
annulled; Alexander VI approved. There was indignation among the 
theologians of Paris, and in circles moved by the state of the unfortu- 
nate queen. “If this was well or badly done, God alone knows”, was 
the wise verdict of a contemporary French writer. Alexander VI, it 
must be noted, had acted in a most legal manner. He had seen to it 
that a very full examination of the case was made by competent judges, 
whose verdict he accepted. Some twenty-five years later Henry VIII 
took the deepest interest in the marriage of Louis and Joan of Valois. 
He felt, no doubt, that what had been done for Louis XII could likewise 
be done for him. Many Protestant historians have followed the royal 
theologian in this. A. F. Pollard writes: “Alexander VI had divorced 
Louis XII from his Queen for no other reasons than that Louis XII 
wanted to unite Brittany with France by marrying its duchess, and that 
Alexander, the Borgia Pope, required Louis’ assistance in promoting 


2The complete story of the trial has been told in the masterly work of de 
Maulde, Alexandre VI et le divorce de Louis XII, Paris, 1896. 
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the interests of the iniquitous Borgia family”. The eminently fair Dr. 
Gairdner’s opinion was: “For a manifestly political reason (though ~ 
there were better grounds advanced in court, the legality of which seems 
to have been very carefully weighed) Louis XII of France sought re- 
lease from an uncomfortable union, and, obtaining it, was able to unite 
the dukedom of Brittany to the French Crown....”4 One of the most 
recent historians of Henry VIII puts it more bluntly in the modern 
idiom: “Henry and Wolsey must have known of the admirable judg- 
ment delivered in the case of Louis XII. There was nothing in it to 
suggest that the court had ever heard that Louis wished to marry Anne 
of Britanny and annex her duchy, or that the Pope, Alexander VI, had 
been squared beforehand by Caesar Borgia being created Duke of 
Valentinois and married to a French princess”.> Whether Alexander 
VI was practising a politique de pourboire is beside the point in this 
matter, although it is very much ad rem for those, for instance the naive 
Pierre de Roo, who seek, by some form of inverted de-bunking, to rep- 
resent Alexander VI as a hapless innocent falsely accused by all.6 A 
formal court, held by competent canonists, whose extensive questions 
and opinions remain, held that the marriage was null and void. Henry 
VIII was in a similar position to Louis XII, save that he lacked canoni- 
cal standing. 

Louis XII showered Joan with riches. At last freed from the 
terror of her father and her unhappy position with Louis XII, she 
enjoyed a real happiness. From childhood, it is said, she had loved the 
religious life. Within a few years she was the foundress of a new 
religious institute, the Annunciades, whose rule was based on the 
maxims of the Gospel and the ten virtues of Our Lady. Discouraged 
by the authorities, the new institute was, however, recognised and 


3A. F. Pollard, Henry VIII, London, 1940, p. 212. Professor Pollard’s 
recent death has removed the doyen of Henrician scholars. He wrote from a 
strong Low Church point of view, but his extensive and accurate knowledge of 
the period were recognized by Belloc and Constant. 

4James Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England, London, vol. 1, 
1908, p. 292. 

°H. Maynard Smith, Henry VIII, London, 1948, p. 23. Some years ago, 
Canon Maynard Smith wrote a delightful study of pre-reformation England. This 
present volume, the fruit of his last years, does not appear so judicious, nor does 
it show such ripe learning as the early volume. Both books are written from a 
High Church standpoint. 

6Ad Pontificem itum est Romanum. Is erat Alexander VI, Borgiae filit 
extollendi avidissimus, omnesque etiam quaerens occasiones ampliandi ei imperis. 
It is with these grave words that the Acta Sanctorum introduces the appeal of 
Louis XII to Alexander VI. Vol. IV, p. 580. 
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approved by Alexander VI, February 14, 1501.7 Two years later Joan 
herself took the veil in the institute, of which she was the foundress, and 
up to this the generous patroness. The holy nun died in the convent 
of Bourges in 1504 (February 4).8 The Annunciades spread in the 
south of France and in Catholic Flanders. The French Revolution de- 
stroyed the French convents almost completely, but the Flemish branch 
kept the institute alive. Eventually the nuns were able to return to 
France, and from there to establish the institute in England. The Holy 
Year of 1950 will see the fame of St. Joan of Valois proclaimed, and she 
who had so little affection bestowed on her during life, will then be 
surrounded by the affection and admiration of the Catholic world, of 
her spiritual daughters, and, it is to be hoped, of historians, whose saint, 
in a way, she is. There will be many thoughts cast back, next year, to 
the glittering society of the Renaissance—Louis XII, d’Amboise, Caesar 
Borgia, Carlotta of Naples, Olivier Maillard, Cardinals, canonists, 
statesmen, soldiers—how surprised they are going to be at the honours 
paid to the despised, ugly little hunchback. She, it was, who found the 
pearl of great price. 
T. VEECH. 


i 


7On the origin of the Annunciades, see the article in Dictionnaire d'Histoire 
et de Geographie Ecclesiastiques, Tome 3, col. 404-408. The Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia, s.v., anticipates events by stating the foundress was canonized in 1775. 

8Miracles worked by her favour are recorded in the Acta Sanctorum, vol. 4, 
February 4, tome 1. 
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QUAESTIONES SELECTAE EX HISTORIA PRIMAEVA, Ps 


F. Ceuppens, O.P., Romae, Marietti, 1947 (lire 800, approxi- 

mately 10/6). 

This work of the professor of Biblical Theology at the 
Angelicum University, Rome, is a second and up-to-date edition 
of a well-known publication which appeared in 1934. Insistent re- 
quests from his former students, many of whom are themselves now 
teaching, induced him to undertake the preparation of this new edition. 
The latest exegetical and scientific conclusions are incorporated into it, 
and hence this work, which deals with questions of such current inter- 
est as Transformism, the Flood, and the Ark, etc., is of great worth. 

It treats of selected matters taken from the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis, namely: 

(1) Creatio omnium rerum visibilium a Deo, 

(2) Felicitas, Tentatio, et Lapsus Protoparentum, 

(3) Narratio de Diluvio Biblico, 

(4) De Aedificatione Turris Babylonicae et de Linguarum 

Confusione. 

Each question is considered exegetically, from a literary angle, histori- 
cally and doctrinally. 

The author, of course, holds no quarter with the Rationalists’ 
mythical interpretations of the questions with which it deals. At the 
same time some of his opinions incline to be radical in nature, and 
would not find favour with many more conservative Catholic scholars. 
For example, Chapters 2 and 3 of Genesis are explained symbolically, 
by insisting that when the author talks of the serpent, of the two trees 
in the Garden of Paradise, etc., he is making use of a “genus litter- 
arium” to express symbolically the doctrine he wishes to inculcate. 
The historical character of these two chapters is called into very seri- 
ous doubt, so it seems, by such an explanation. How is the reply of 
the Biblical Commission of the 30th June, 1909, concerning the 
historical character of the first three chapters of Genesis to 
be fitted in with such an explanation? For the reply reads: 
Utrum speciatim sensus litteralis historicus vocari in dubium potest, 
ubi agitur de factis in eisdem capitibus enarratis, quae christianae re- 
ligionis fundamenta attingunt: uti sunt inter caetera.. .divini praecepti, 


diabolo sub serpentis specie suasore, transgressio... Resp. Negative 
(E.B., § 334). 
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Despite this criticism, the work is nevertheless a real contribu- 
tion in matters of such interest, and because of its truly scientific 
method, its deep erudition, vast information, as well as an excellent 
general and special bibliography, can be warmly recommended. 

H.G.D. 


* * %* * 


POOR SCHOLAR. A study of the works and days of William 
Carleton (1794—1869). By Benedict Kiely. Sheed and Ward. 
Price, 10/6. 

W. B. Yeats once described Carleton as “the greatest novelist of 
Ireland”; and the novelists of Ireland include Canon Sheehan, Gold- 
smith, Lover, Lever, and Kickham, to mention only a few. Better 
than anyone else, Carleton knew the Ireland of his day: the savage after- 
math of 1798, the hunger and desolation of ’47, the starving peasant in 
his cabin, the rapacious landlord in the big house, all were grimly famil- 
iar to him. Asa boy and as a man he lived among the people, saw them 
at the wedding and the christening, at the funeral and the wake, at their 
prayers and at their merriment; he had humour and imagination, and 
his pre-eminence consists in this, that he has given the world a surer key 
to the heart of Ireland than any writer who has ever lived. He caught 
his types from those around him. The immortal characters in his books 
were no figments of his highly developed imagination: they were real 
flesh-and-blood actors taken from the grim scenes of everyday Irish life. 
Tom the Devil, Con the Convulsionist, Yallow Sam, the evicting agent, 
were all only too well known in a hard, ruthless age when there was 
“no law against an Orangeman and no law for a Papist”. Matt Kava- 
nagh and Pat Frayne, who between them moulded the future writer, 
are good examples of the valiant, if roughly-educated, hedge-school- 
masters to whom Ireland owes so much. Matt, unlike so many of his 
kind, was reprieved off the very scaffold, proclaiming that he died at 
peace with all men except the men of Frindramore, “whom may the 
maledictionary execrations of a dying man follow into eternal infinity”. 
To Pat Frayne, who knew his Piaras Ferriter as well as his Homer 
and his Virgil, Munster was always the home of classical learning, “the 
land where the swallows fly in conic sections, where magpies and 
turkeys confab in Latin, where cows and bullocks roar in Doric Greek”’. 

As we accompany our author, Benedict Kiely, through the fasci- 
nating pages of his delightful and comprehensive study, we behold not 
only great scenes from the arresting life of Carleton, but whole sections 
of nineteenth-century Irish life passing vividly before our gaze. At 
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one moment we are walking in troubled times across the green flat 
land of County Louth; we see the body of Paddy Devaun high on the 
gallows at the cross-roads of Corcreagh; we hear the story of Paddy’s 
mother crossing and recrossing her own threshold, looking up at that 
hideous and swinging object, mourning her poor martyred son. A 
little later, we are wending our way through ice and snow to Christmas 
Mass in the Penal Days. We stand around in the open air and note 
the picturesque effect of red torches throwing their light on earnest 
faces, or reflecting from white snow. The outlawed bishop takes his _ 
stand at a rough altar in a shallow cave. The weather is stormy; 
occasionally a whirlwind comes up and tosses the leaves of the missal. 
“Tt was a solemn sight to see two or three hundred persons kneeling, 
and bent in prostrate and heartfelt adoration, in the pious worship of 
that God that sends and withholds the storm; bareheaded, too, under 
the piercing drift of the thick-falling granular snow, and thinking of 
nothing but their own sins, and that gladsome opportunity of 
approaching the forbidden altar of God, now doubly dear to them that 
it was forbidden”. Again, we are in black "47. We walk through 
famine and fever in the valley of the shadows of death until we reach 
a graveyard, In that graveyard men are busy burying weak shells of 
coffins often not deeper than ten or twelve inches in the ground. One 
poor remnant of humanity is in the act of being thrown, coffinless and 
half-naked, into what is really only a shallow trench. Gaunt starving 
dogs, ravenously howling their hunger, wait for the coming of the 
moon and the moment when the graves are unguarded. In one place 
lies a mangled arm, in another a half-eaten head, in another a leg has 
been partially pulled from the earth, in a corner by the tottering wall a 
wolfish hound lies undisturbed making his meal off the features of a 
head held calmly between his paws. 

But side by side with all that is excellent the average Catholic 
reader will find in the life and works of William Carleton much that 
is disappointing and displeasing. Not only did he abandon his Church 
for the proverbial soup, and sell his pen to Caesar Otway, the rabid 
proselytiser; he attacked and ridiculed that very religion in defence 
of which millions of his fellow-countrymen were, even then, gladly 
enduring dungeon, fire, and sword. Remembering, however, the lurk- 
ing figure of Caesar Otway always in the background, we leave it to 
the readers of Benedict Kiely’s “Poor Scholar” to determine for them- 
selves to what extent Carleton was really responsible. 


R.W. 
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DE LA SALLE. A Pioneer of Modern Education. By W. J. 
Battersby, Ph.D. Pp. 236 + xix. Longmans, 1949. Australian 
price, 14/9. 

Nowadays, on all sides we hear complaints about present educa- 
tional methods. Some lament that the classics are being superseded by 
the sciences. Others contend that school training should be liberal 
rather than vocational, that its aim should be some vaguely defined type 
of culture rather than a mere preparation for mercenary pursuits in 
later life. In general, there is widespread agreement that modern 
methods of education lay too much emphasis on mere book-learning to 
the detriment of what is far more important, namely, the training of 
the will and the formation of character. As a result, young people 
leave school without acquiring firmly-rooted moral principles, their 
main object in life being the pursuit of pleasure and excitement. Con- 
sequently, there is everywhere a growing sense of irresponsibility, a 
steady lowering of moral standards, an alarming disintegration of 
family life, continual industrial strife and international chaos. All over 
the world, State governments recognise the need for educational re- 
form, new experiments are being tried out, constant changes are being 
made, State interference with the work of the teachers is on the increase. 
But all these new experiments are foredoomed to failure, because secu- 
larised education deliberately puts aside the true end and object of edu- 
cation, namely, the formation of Christian character. The book under 
review describes how this was the primary purpose of the schools 
founded by De La Salle, how everything else was measured by this end, 
and how he succeeded in spite of formidable opposition in putting his 
ideals into practice. 

De La Salle was born in the year 1651. He was the eldest of a 
family of seven, his father being a magistrate in the town of Rheims. 
After a thoroughly classical education, in which he became more 
familiar with Latin oratory than with expressing himself in the vernacu- 
lar, he entered the Seminary of St. Sulpice, where he studied for the 
priesthood. . 

Soon after ordination, a providential series of events led him to 
take up the great work, to which he devoted the remainder of his life. 
His interest in education had already been aroused during his years at 
the seminary, but he was plunged into the practical aspect of it, when 
his friend and adviser, Canon Roland, died suddenly and left him as an 
inheritance an orphanage and four girls’ schools, numbering in all 
about 1,000 pupils. When setting this work on a sound basis, he 
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became interested in founding a school for boys, and his success in 
these ventures led to demands for similar schools elsewhere. But, after 
a few schools had been established, serious difficulties began to arise. 
Teachers proved incompetent, parents grew’ dissatisfied and it became 
obvious that something would have to be done to prevent the whole 
work from ending in inglorious failure. De La Salle decided that the 
real solution of the problem was to set about the training of suitable 
teachers. The undertaking of this task was the beginning of his life- 
work. A. 

With a view to the training of masters, he invited those, whom he 
already employed, to come and live with him. He then drew up a 
daily time-table and rules for them. They rose at 4.30 a.m., they had 
definite times for prayer and study, and silence was to be observed so 
as not to disturb the peace and quiet of the house. Under this monastic 
regime unworthy specimens soon fell away, which suited La Salle’s 
purpose, for he held that teaching is a lofty vocation and its real success 
depends to a great extent on the good example and personal holiness of 
the teacher. 

With increasing experience in the training of teachers, La Salle 
came to the conclusion that the work of teaching in poor schools was so 
arduous and the remuneration so inadequate that only by forming his 
masters into a religious congregation could he get them to persevere 
with it. He broached the subject to them, and they generously offered 
to vow themselves to the work for life. He began, however, with vows 
fora year atatime. The course of training lasted for two years, when 
others came to take the place of those who had completed the course. 
Most of these men went to help parish priests by teaching in parochial 
schools. Sometimes they were given impossibly large classes to handle, 
as in the case of two masters who found themselves in charge of classes, 
one of about 100 and the other 150. Besides, the children themselves 
were no angels, as a contemporary account informs us: “The children 
of the poor are completely neglected...badly brought up, commonly 
fall into laziness, whence it comes that they run the streets, gather in 
public places and occupy themselves with dissolute talk which makes 
them intractable, dissipated, quarrelsome and licentious, and turns them 
into blasphemers, drunkards, knaves and thieves”. But the methods 
of teaching inculcated by De La Salle were so effective that (according 
to an eye-witness) “persons of rank and distinction” would come to see 
for themselves the perfect discipline and attention of these big classes 
of wayward children. 
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The Author explains in detail La Salle’s educational methods, 
which for convenience may be summed up under the following two 
headings: 

1. The knowledge of one’s religion. To ensure the right teaching 
of this, La Salle himself wrote the text-book, “The Duties of a 
Christian”, a masterly exposition of the Christian Faith which has gone 
through 250 editions. 

2. The practice of religion. For La Salle religion was not merely 
a subject to be learned, like geography or arithmetic, it was to pervade 
the whole life of the school. How this ideal was realised makes very 
interesting and stimulating reading. 

In addition to the founding of primary schools for poor children, 
La Salle also set up continuation schools, or technical schools as we 
should call them nowadays. In this way he could keep in touch with 
those who had finished their school-days and watch over their spiritual 
needs during the turbulent years of adolescence. In this he recognised 
the fact that no matter how sound and thorough the religious training 
of children may be in school life, there will always be danger of “leak- 
ages” from the Faith unless there is some other organisation ready to 
guide those leaving school through the peculiar difficulties which they 
then must face. The schools, as it were, turn out the machines in good 
running order; it is then the work of others to take over and keep them 
in that condition. Modern critics of our Catholic Schools may find food 
for thought in De La Salle’s solution of the problems. 

The book deals with La Salle as educator rather than as saint, 
although, of course, his sanctity shines out in his heroic zeal and perse- 
verance in spite of colossal opposition, much of it due to the interference 
of well-meaning priests and prelates who had no practical experience 
of the peculiar difficulties of educational work. The author has also 
given a vivid picture of the times in which La Salle lived, the France 
of Louis XIV with its extremes of wealth and poverty, of virtue and 
vice. Ina word, Dr, Battersby is to be congratulated on producing a 
book which is not only scholarly and inspiring but at the same time very 
readable. To all interested in Education and History the book will be 
of great value. Dr. Battersby writes with a good, readable style, and 
the book has been excellently produced by Longmans. 

J.G. 
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CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND, by David Mathew (Eyre and 

Spottiswoode, 278 pp.). 

A few years ago, writing of the Rennaissance, Edwin Muir made a 
critical analysis that encouraged many other non-Catholic writers in 
England and America to give that era a new appraisal. After paying 
tribute to the artistic productivity of the Rennaissance, Mr. Muir wrote: 
that it produced “Nationalism which divided Europe, Capitalism which 
divided Society, Protestantism which divided Religion, and Imperialism - 
which hopes to divide the earth itself”. Such a critical appraisal be- 
speaks a more honest mentality than that which surrounded us in our 
student days when we delighted in the loveliness of Spenser’s poetry 
and memorised any sonnet we found of Ronsard. _We were happy, as 
Catholics, to know how Spenser was influenced by his French master 
across the Channel, and often wondered how Ronsard developed his 
art so freely while remaining a child of the Church—for our text-books 
made it clear to us that Spenser wrote with such untrammelled gaiety 
because he was a Protestant. This brought us up against the Reforma- 
tion from which we turned with a feeling of pain, for there seemed no 
satisfactory explanation anywhere. It was only later that our more 
mature minds saw that the difference in religion between our favourite 
poets could be explained on a basis of geography and politics—France 
remaining European while England went her insular road to glory. (If 
even, as students, we could have cheered ourselves with an observation 
of a London chronicler of the Waterloo era, that when a contingent of 
French prisoners marched through London, curious Londoners ran up 
behind them to lift up their overcoats to see if they had tails!) 

With all these thoughts flitting about in one’s mind, the reading of 
Catholicism in England, by Bishop Mathew, has given much pleasure. 
It was first published in 1934, and it is good to know that there was a 
demand for this new edition. Any acquaintance with other books by 
this author will prepare readers for the scholarly and attractively 
written survey that now awaits them. The limits bounding the survey 
are the Henrician Schism and Postscript 1948—to name the first and 
last chapters. So thorough has been Dr. Mathew’s research, and so 
clear is his style that he has been able to provide a reasoned and read- 
able history of what must be the most tangled period of spiritual crisis 
(recurring, retreating and again recurring) in the story of any one - 
nation. Of the relaxed monastic houses, our author writes: “most per- 
haps possessed that cheerful, well-ordered character which is associated 
with a filtered and urbane variant of a religious rule...” 
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‘If the devil was allowed to arrange the whole affair of Catholic 
defeat in England, he certainly knew how to arrange, not only that all 
the best tunes should be on his side, but that the public figures who 
could have helped the Church were for the most part stupid and un- 
attractive—from Queen Mary to James II. Even in the reign of 
Charles II, when courtiers were free to become Catholics, among the 
most raffish element were the fellows who joined the One True Church. 
As Dr. Mathew puts it: “The dramatist Wycherley only emphasised 
very clearly the raffish character of some Catholics at the Restoration 
Court.” 

Who then were the glory of English Catholicism during those tor- 
tured years? The country dwellers: especially those in the heroic 
North, far from the political intrigues that caused many a Catholic so to 
trim his sails that it become very easy to persuade himself that he could 
be a good Englishman only by joining the religion set up by Queen 
Elizabeth. When writing of those heroic Catholics of Yorkshire, it is 
strange that Dr. Mathew gave no space to the work of that great 
English-woman, Mary Ward. It is given, it is true, a lengthy footnote ; 
but Catholic readers in England will expect a more direct tribute to 
their valiant country-woman. 

Dr. Mathew makes it clear that from the time of the Armada, the 
. question of divided loyalties became almost unanswerable in the consci- 
ence searchings of thousands of Catholics. And the Catholic foreigners 
who did come across the Channel to collect around the Stuarts! Devil’s 
minions again. When James II, traitorous and inadequate, stole away 
to France, to save his life, it seemed to English Protestants and patriots 
the only fitting end for him—to settle down at St. Germain, where his 
Catholicism rightly belonged. Insular pride had become a monstrous 
prejudice. 

In both a spatial and a mental sense the central chapter in the book 
is Challoner’s England—the Hanoverian England of the 18th century. 
To the saintly Richard Challoner was given the work by Divine Provi- 
dence “of strengthening and reviving the faith in England.” Dr. Mathew 
gives a clear account of those apostolic years—forty years of unweary- 
ing zeal crowned by triumph and tragedy; for the Catholic Relief Act 
was passed in 1778 and the Gordon Riots broke out the following year. 
In 1781 Dr. Challoner died. “With his death there vanished the chief 
support of the oppressed Catholics during the 18th century.” — Dr. 
Mathew goes on to say: “For the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Catholic minority was dominated by the courageous personal- 
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ity of Bishop Milner.” During Dr. Milner’s pastoral life the movement 
towards Catholic Emancipation gathered force; in the end it was from 
Treland that liberation came for the English Catholics. Dr. Mathew 
pays tribute in many places to the strengthening of the faith of English 
Catholics through Irish contacts. 

Within the restricted limits of a small book, the author deals with 
the great figures of Wiseman, Ullathorne, Newman, and Manning. We 
have entered on the years of the great conversions. As that era is still 
with us, the past eighty years really need a separate book. It must have 
irked Dr. Mathew to have to deal with several interesting people, only 
in passing. Readers interested in the arts will feel this way about Elgar 
(who shares one line with Terry), Alice Meynell, and Eric Gill. On 
the other hand a whole chapter is devoted to Cardinal Hinsley—a very 
engrossing chapter it is too. In the last chapter, Postscript, 1948, Dr. 
Mathew truly observes: “...the great problem before the Catholic 
Church in England is that Ee re-penetrating ae its working class 
upon whom its hold is loosening”. 


M.O. 


ok 2K *« * 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE, by Catherine de Hueck. Sheed and Ward, 

London, 1947. 155 pages. 7/6. 

Perhaps you can recall meeting a good person who had done great 
things under difficult circumstances, and had the gift of telling a story 
well. The time went, and you didn’t notice it. You were interested 
and entertained, and there came a desire to: go and do likewise before 
life slipped away, and it became too late. 

Catherine de Hueck must be such a one, and reading ‘Friendship 
House” seems a good substitute for meeting her and listening as she 
tells of her life since her arrival in North America some thirty years 
ago. She had left Russia to avoid death at the hands of the Russian 
Communists. 

Her story is of the kind that one is inclined to read at a sitting. 
It seems a pity to tell what the little book contains because part of the 
pleasure it gives comes from the authoress’ skill in arousing one’s in- 
terest and then satisfying it gradually. The book has no index (which 
is not unusual); but it also comes without introduction, preface or 
table of contents. The publishers give a hint when they speak of 
American men and women who went with Catherine into New York’s 
Harlem and Chicago’s South Side to live among the negroes, in the 
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same conditions as the negroes. A dwelling that became a centre for 
their work was called “Friendship House.” 

The first Friendship House was set up in Canada in 1930 for the 
poor who wanted friends, and not people paid to help them “solve their 
problems.” 

Archbishop McNeil, then the Archbishop of Toronto, wanted to 
know why so many thousands of Catholics had joined the Communist 
Party during the depression years. He asked Catherine to find out. 
For nine months she lived, ate and worked with them. Then, she wrote 
a long report which ended— 

“Communists, Your Grace, are not born—they are made by hypo- 
critical Christians, Catholics included, who render to Christ lip-service 
only”. 

The Archbishop asked her for a-solution and “Friendship House” 
was the answer. She was then only twenty-nine years old. Those who 
joined her lived like the poor. It was a hard vocation. 


“T said, ‘Let me work in the fields’. 
Christ said, ‘No, work in the town’. 
I said, “There are no flowers there’. 
He said, ‘No flowers, but a crown’. 


I said, ‘But the sky is black, 

There is nothing but noise and din’. 
Christ wept as He answered back, 
‘There is more’, He said, ‘There is sin’.” 


The need for and the work of Friendship Houses in Canada and 
U.S.A. is revealed in a series of scenes—vivid ones that show the 
sympathy and honesty of the writer. She has met many Communists, 
white and coloured, and admired their zeal and technique. She noticed 
one day by accident in downtown New York a Communist sign which 
ran— 

“Encyclicals of the popes expounded to-night at eight p.m.—all 
welcome”’. 

She went. An authentic edition of Quadragesimo Anno was read 
right through. There were two men reading alternately. At the end 
came the question—‘‘Who of you, Comrades here present, knows of 
one Catholic employer in New York City who practices what that 
Church teaches? Lift your hand”.....Then finally, “Come next week 
and listen to our Communist programme”. 
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No sleep that night for Catherine. “All that night I wept, and 
could not sleep”, she writes. 

She writes, too, of many Catholics who were deceived by the Com- 
munistic “line”, and she is not inclined to blame them for their faulty 
logic. Her pity is rightly ordered. It is based on an intelligent 
understanding of God’s children. She is fitted to teach them because she 
loves them. She has “compassion on the multitude”. 

The reviewer passed the book to the other curate suggesting a few 
pages that seemed too good to be missed. He finished the whole section 
and was impressed by its power to give the right spirit to lay apostles. 
The book should improve all apostles ; for, as the other curate said, “its 
got a punch”. 

TAS 


* 2 * * 


EVERY COMMON BUSH, by Hilary Boyle (Sheed and Ward). 56 
pages. 

The pleasing title of this collection of wild-flower legends is a re- 
call to the poetic lines of Elizabeth Barrett-Browning : 

Earth’s crammed with Heaven and 

every common bush afire with God. 
The Irish origin of the legends is acknowledged by a note on the dust- 
cover of this pleasing book. And, indeed, it could only be in a country 
blessed with the Catholic Faith that such tender stories could grow. 
The author tells them with simple charm, and says that they are for 
children; but out among the wild flowers the wise adult casts off the 
crust of the years. The eternal child in each one of us likes to pause at 
times for a game of make-believe. Try reading to a child The Legend 
of the Lavender, and see how you yourself will fall under its spell. John 
Oxenham wrote a soft poem once about the rosemary; it is very close 
to the lavender legend. 

At the head of each wild-flower story is the name given for ceri- 
turies by passers-by, with the botanic name in more or less musical 
Latin in brackets beneath. The ¢riticwm aestivum is your rippling field 
of wheat : 

“When you pass a field of wheat, never rush into it to crush and 
trample it down with your feet, but pause a minute, pluck an ear, bless 
yourself three times with it. Once for the earthly food, your bread that 
is made from the ripe grain; once for the prosperity that the wheat 
represents ; and lastly because the Consecrated Host, the Bread of your 
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soul, is made from wheat, so that it is indeed the greatest and most to 


be honoured of all growing things.” 


The book is illustrated by Caryll Houselander, abit massively 
perhaps. (This is said to discourage her as we need her charmingly 


written books. ) 


M.O. 
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